A. THE FEED IND 


More Pig Raisers Now Fee 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Pre-Starter 
Supplement 


FOR AMAZING RAPID GAINS 
... at Lower Cost! 


PIG-PAB PELLETS GIVE Pig-Pab Pellets are a necessary part of any pig feed- 
MORE FEEDING ADVANTAGES! ing program. Pig raisers get amazingly rapid gains 
® 40-50 LB. PIGS IN 8 WEEKS! and get young pigs on starter feeds sooner. Here is 


—20% to 50% above national average 


® EASIER TRANSITION TO DRY FEEDS! 


Increases starter feed sales 


© LOWER FIBER CONTENT! 
Greater nutritional value per pound of 
feed 


© PIGS WEAN QUICKER! 


Eliminates thinning and weakening of sows 


® MAXIMUM ANTIBIOTICS & NEW VITAMINS! 


Help prevent scours . . . maintains rapid 
growth 


© ELIMINATES 90°% SANITATION PROBLEM! 


Pellets are fed dry . . . no souring and less 
waste 


a practical low-cost supplement to sows’ milk. Baby 
pigs eat Pig-Pab Pellets as quickly as the third day, 
and weaning can be accomplished earlier to elim- 
inate thinning and weakening of sows. Every nutri- 
ent found in sows’ milk is present in Pig-Pab... 
plus the added vitamins and antibiotics for rapid 
gains and resistance to disease. 
ASK YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR Depi. 1114 


NEW FAST-SELLING PIG-PAB PELLETS 
OR PIG-PAB MEAL FOR GRUEL FEEDING 


Moin Plont and Offices Midwest Plont West Coost Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, lowo Nampa. Idaho 
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to vitamin K deficiency 


Just one gram of KLorocen F in each ton of your feed 
will prevent easy bleeding due to vitamin K deficiency. 
Even at this low level, KLoToGEN F provides full 
protection against those unusual stresses caused by 
disease, over-medication, debeaking or dubbing. 


How does KLotocen F compare to other forms of 
vitamin K? Extensive field and laboratory tests prove— 


KLOTOGEN f is more than 4 times as effective as menadione in 


counteracting the prothrombin-depressing effects of 
overdosage with sulfa drugs. 


KLOTOGEN f’S water-solubility means that it is better 


absorbed and more active than either menadione or 
natural vitamin K. 


You can add KLoTocEN F’s protective vitamin K activity 
to your feeds for no more than 14¢ per ton (actually 
for as little as 9¢ in large quantities). Just write or call 
the Chemical Sales Division, Abbott 


Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Obbett 


® Menadione Sodium Bisulfite, Abbott 


411209-8 


prevents hemorrhage 
9 
3 


2 Coronet Defiuorinated Phosphate is 
203 =i supplied in two grades to meet your 
feed supplement requirements: 


17% P 
Grade 


[Phosphorus, 
Total 


17% min. 


14.5% min. 


14.5% P 
_Grade 


4 Phosphorus 
Available 
0.4% HCl 


16.8% min. 


14.3% min. 


Calcium 


34.0% min. 


34.0% min. 


Fluorine 


0.17% max 


0.145% max 


COR 


Nutritionists, cattlemen and poultry producers are vitally interested in 
the biological availability of the phosphorus source listed on your feed 
tag. Available phosphorus — that portion of the total phosphorus which 
can be directly absorbed to build good bones, flesh and blood—is a deter- 
mining factor in normal, profitable livestock and poultry growth. 


CORONET DEFLUOQRINATED PHOSPHATE, 


with virtually 100% proven* biologically available phosphorus, gives 
your feed formula valuable sales appeal. 


LOWEST COST AVAILABLE PHOSPHORUS -— Since all of the phosphorus 
in Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is spontaneously available to the 
animal, you waste no money on an inert, unusable element. This means 
that you receive the benefit of phosphorus nutrition at lowest cost per 
unit, delivered. 


FLUORINE — Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate meets the fluorine/ 
phosphorus ratio specified in the American Feed Control Officials’ defini- 
tion of defluorinated phosphate. This fluorine level is well below that 
approved for phosphatic feed supplements. 


It will pay you to investigate Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate before 
registering your feed ingredients for the coming year. We will be happy 


to furnish prices and figure delivered costs to you. 


*Complete report available upon request 


On 


Va. 
Distributed by 
H. J. Baker & Bro. The Atlantic Supply Company 
600 Fifth Ave. 17 West Mount Royal Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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PUBLISHERS or Che Feed Bag RED BOOK 


Dag 
MERCHANDISING MAGAZINE F THE FEED — 


1932 


10 WEEKS 


2.09 Ibs.” 


2.85 Ibs.' 


1942 


10 WEEKS 


1953 


10 WEEKS 


3.64 Ibs.” 


Why today’s broiler feeds need 
a HARDER WORKING phosphate 


@The well-fed broiler of a few years ago did well 
to reach 2.09 lbs. in 10 weeks — a gain of approx- 
imately .029 lbs. per day. Now a broiler in 19 
weeks reaches 3.64 lbs. — a gain of .052 lbs. 
per day. 

This remarkable growth increase means that 
modern broilers must convert 79% more phos- 
phorus per day to their bodily needs than in 1932. 

Nutritionists have developed better feed formulas 
which have stepped up feed efficiency. 

This has increased the need for an efficient 
source of phosphorus . . . for phosphorus must 
enter into the development of every cell, whether 
muscle, feather, bone or gland. That’s why even a 
moderate deficiency in effective phosphorus can 
limit growth possibilities of other nutrients. 

To meet this modern need for a harder working 
phosphate, International has developed 20/FOS — 
a high-potency, high-purity phosphate packed with 


“Boney Bertha” the 
triceratops. Look for’ 
this sign of PURIFIED 
phosphate on every bag. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


extra meat-building power. 

Impurities are removed from 20/FOS by a 
unique process — the iron, aluminum, fluorine and 
other impurities which can depress feed perform- 
ance. 

As a result, 20/FOS is dynamic. It provides 2 to 
10 times more usable phosphorus than unprocessed 
phosphates . . . delivers 400 lbs. of non-caking 
phosphorus per ton. Yet, 20/FOS is economical 
. .. costs you less in terms of practical results. 

*Cornell and New Hamp. t(Est.) 


Samples and quotations on request 


SALES AGENTS: 
GRADY J. PARKERSON & COMPANY 


lallas 
SMITH GRAIN CO. 
Limestone (Tenn.) 
JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY STANDARD SALES CO. 
Seattle and Los Angeles Meridian (Miss.) 
GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 
M. A. McCLELLAND CO. Buffalo 
Kansas City (Mo.) N. D. HOGG, LTD., Toronto 


BLOMFIELD-SWANSON 
Minneapolis 

R. D. ERWIN CO. 
Nashville (Tenn.) 


DYNAMIC DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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The Feeding Year Ahead 


More Hogs, Dairy Cows, Broilers Foreseen 


@ 1 significant increase in hog numbers, a 
small increase in milk cows, commercial 
broilers, and laying hens, and decreases in 
other classes of livestock and poultry on 
farms are indicated for the 1954-55 feeding 
year, according to the feed survey committee 
of the American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. 

Total feed use, estimated at some 125 
million tons for 1954-55, is well within the 
indicated total available supply. A close 
analysis of the feed supply and feed use 
picture indicates adequate supplies of feed 
grains and other low-protein concentrates, 
but a calculated deficit of high-protein feeds. 
The calculated deficit amounts to less than 
five per cent whereas the supply of grains 
and millfeeds exceeds estimated usage by 
more than 10 per cent. 

The drought, now in its third consecu- 
tive year, has spread to additional areas. 
The feeding rates used in calculations in 
this report contemplate more than the usual 
movement of feedstuffs from areas of sur- 
plus production to areas of short feed 
supply. 

Swine: The 1954 fall pig crop is estimated 
to be 35,389,000 head, which is 11 per cent 
more than the pig crop of the preceding 
fall (1953). 

It is estimated that 58,309,000 pigs will 
be produced in the spring of 1955, which 
is approximately four per cent more than 
was produced in the spring of 1954 (56, 
066,000). 

Due to special emphasis on producing 
leaner type hogs, it is expected that the 
average slaughter weight of all hogs mar- 
keted in the 1954-55 feeding year will be 
234 pounds, which is four pounds lighter 
than in 1953-54, 

Poultry: The size of the nation’s laying 
flocks will remain large during the 1954-55 
feeding year. There will be a decline in the 
number of chickens raised for flock replace- 
ment in 1955, a sizable decline in the 1955 
turkey crop, and a leveling off of commer- 
cial broiler production. 

The average number of layers for the 
period Oct. 1, 1954, to Sept. 30, 1955, is 
expected to average 356,700,000, which is 
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a little more than two per cent above the 
previous year. Numbers of layers will aver- 
age five per cent over the previous year 
during the first quarter of the period, but 
numbers will gradually be reduced reaching 
the level of the previous year by July and 
falling below the 1954 number during the 
remainder of the period. 


The number of chickens raised in 1955, 
exclusive of commercial broilers, is expected 
to total 602,200,000, a three per cent de- 
cline from 1954. 

Commercial broiler production in 1955 
is expected to be 1,054,000,000, which is 
one per cent above the 1954 estimated pro- 
duction. This represents a leveling off in 
production within the industry. 


Number of turkeys raised in 1955 is esti- 
mated at 56,773,000, down seven per cent 
from’ the 1954 indicated crop. The propor- 
tion of light turkeys is estimated at 30 per 
cent of the total, the same percentage as the 
previous year. The number of breeding tur- 
keys is estimated at 3,230,000, down five 
per cent from the previous year. 


Dairy cattle: Indications are that there 
will be a slight increase in cow numbers as 
compared with 1954. The number of cows 
to be milked in 1955 is estimated to be 
22,750,000, an incerase of a little over one 
per cent. The number of heifers to be 
raised for replacement indicates a decrease 
of about five per cent. 

It is estimated that total milk production 
will be increased both by an increase in cow 
numbers and an increase in milk yield per 
cow. Based on these estimates, it is expected 
that milk production; will reach an all time 
high of about 126 billion pounds. 

It appears that feeding rates for milk cows 
will be 1,700 pounds of concentrates, a 
little higher than last year. Roughage is 
plentiful in some sections; however, in 
drought areas increased concentrate feeding 
may be necessary. 

Beef cattle: Total beef cattle numbers will 
be about three per cent lower Jan. 1, 1955, 
than they were a year earlier. Continuing 
drought throughout the southern and south- 
western states together with unfavorable 
prices has brought about heavy liquidation 


of cow herds in some areas. 

Increased usage of pasture and harvested 
roughages with corresponding reduction in 
concentrates going into beef cattle is a re- 
flection of producers’ attempts to keep pro- 
duction costs in line with live cattle prices. 
These changing management practices are 
responsible for shifts in numbers of beef 
cattle classes. 

Sheep: A noticeable trend toward estab- 
lishing and enlarging farm flocks of ewes 
in some of the native sheep states has been 
taking place for two years. It was expected 
that this would cause total numbers of sheep 
in the country to turn upward a year ago, 
but liquidation and reduction caused partly 
by drought more than offset this and re- 
sulted in a decrease. It is expected that un- 
less drought or other factors become too 
severe, the downward movement in sheep 
numbers will be largely nullified and that 
for the current year, total numbers will re- 
main nearly at present levels. 

Horses and mules: A further reduction 
in horse and mule numbers of seven per 
cent is expected for the 1954-55 feed year. 
With work stock numbers approaching what 
appears to be minimum requirements,) and 
with light horses making up a greater per- 
centage of the total, it is estimated that the 
rate of further declines will be reduced. 

Other animals: For the first time, this re- 
port included an estimate of feed use by 
miscellaneous livestock and poultry in cities 
and towns and unreported animals on farms. 
This grouping also includes game birds, fur- 
bearing animals, goats, rabbits, dogs, cats, 
etc. The feed use by these animals is estimat- 
ed to be nearly four million tons. 

These estimates of supplies for feed are 
arrived at after allowing for exports and im- 
ports, industrial and other non-feed uses and 
reasonable carryovers of grains, i.e., 300 
million bushels of corn. 

For the feed year 1954-55, total supplies 
of grains, oilseed meals, and byproducts for 
feed in the United States are large, despite 
drovght in some areas. Assuming much of 
the large carryover of corn is available at a 
price, total supplies for feed amount to near- 


(Concluded on page 101) 
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Prater’s faith in the feed industry’s future 
has been crystallized with the planning and 
building of new facilities—to handle the ever 
increasing developing needs of the industry. 


By increasing present facilities 50% this project 
will offer many new economies, both production- 
wise and service-wise. With an enlargement of 
Prater’s research and product development de- 
partment, advancement will be made by the 
same men who pioneered and developed such 


MEMBER 


GRAIN PROCESSING 


ASSOCIATION 


PRATER’S NEW PLANT ADDITION 


e-- and what if means fo you! 


engineering achievement as “twin-spiral” mixing 
and “triple-reduction” grinding. 


This continuing program, with Prater putting all 
its experience and expanding facilities behind 
the designing and building of America’s most 
efficient milling equipment, is the major growth 
factor in the rapid rise of Prater to its position of 
leadership in the feed manufacturing industry. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO., 1539 S. 55th Ct., Chicago 50, Ill. 


‘'Our Past is only a Prologue to the Progress that lies ahead!’’ 
8 
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Feed Laws 


Teamwork Has Eliminated Most of Them 


@ Over the years many problems have 
arisen, some have been solved and dis- 
appeared as problems, while others are 
still with us and require continuing 
attention. Any vague idea that some- 
day all the problems will have been 
completely solved and that there will 
be no more work to do, is completely 
wide of the mark. 

We are not in a static world; chang: 
es are always in progress which inevi- 
tably bring on new problems, so that 
there will always be work to be done. 
A look back over 25 years in the feed 
manufacturing business, to contem- 
plate the changes in that length of 
time is most illuminating. In 1929, 
feed formulae were comparatively sim- 
ple, only one vitamin, D, was seriously 
considered and only partially and 
somewhat skeptically adopted, and the 
science of animal nutrition, although 
then considered highly advanced, was 
perhaps only its infancy, considering 
the vast ‘progress of the ensuing 25 
years. We rightly wonder what a look- 
back from 1979 to 1954 may reveal. 

Progress will continue, there will 
always be new horizons, and your acti- 
vities and our activities will always be 
under constant change in adaptation 
to the new nutritional developments, 
not to mention other phases of physical 
handling of feed, such as bulk de- 
livery service. 

It does seem that in the course of 
time there may be developed some 
fractical means of control over these 
factors which have become more vital 
than ordinary protein, fat, and fibre. 
This is understandably a difficult and 
long-range problem. 

Awaiting possible developments 
along that line, there are still continu- 
ing problems that I know you are 
dealing with, such as more uniformity 
in state feed laws, uniformity in label- 
ling requirements, the latter especially 
with a view to the advent of medica- 
tion of feeds. 

It is gratifying to learn of the prog- 
ress in the direction of uniformity in 
feed laws. I understand the state of 
Vermont is presently developing a feed 
luw revision, and we feed men appre- 
ciate exceedingly the careful consider- 
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By DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 


American Feed Manufacturers Association 


ation given by the Vermont officials 
to the prinicples of a so-called uniform 
feed bill developed jointly by the As- 
sociation of American Feed Control 
Officials and the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers association, and especially 
their holding consultations with the 
nearby feed manufacturers of Vermont 
and New England, prior to the new 
enactment. 

Continued progress in the same di- 
rection in many other states is very 
much to be desired for the mutual ben- 
efit of all concerned. 


Speaking next of labelling specifica- 
tions and the embarassments encoun- 
tered in connection with the new 
drugs, just imagine the consternation 
of the farmer confronted with a label 
such as “Phenothiazine and Nicotine 
Mixture” or worse, “Chlortetracycline 
and Sulfaquinoxaline Mixture” — 
these terms required to be printed in 
prominent type in the position on the 
tag usually taken by such ordinary 
terms as “Growing Feed” or “Breeder 
Mash.” 

Fortunately the good sense and tol- 
erance of your Dr. L. E. Bopst have 
made possible in one case at least, a 
more readily seen identification of the 
feed by allowing an over-all printing 


of large letters P-N and ORO. 


There is urgent need of clarification 
and simplification of labelling require- 
ments related to the new drugs. There 
is the further consideration of the re- 
quirements of the U. S. food and drug 
administration in this connection. 


I alluded earlier to another subject, 
the rapidly advancing trend of deliver- 
ing feed in bulk. The need for state 
regulation and control of feed packed 
in conventional sacks is long estab- 
lished and accepted. How much more 
carefully should proper control be de- 
veloped in the case of delivery in bulk, 
when it is realized that bulk feed does 


The board chairman of AFMA and the 
pres'dent of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials each year address the 
other’s convention. Mr. Webster made these 
remarks at Washington, D. C., last month, 


not lend itself readily to the same “ex- 
posure for sale” status of the conven- 
tional sacked feed stored on the deal- 
er’s floor. Further, satisfactory evi- 
dence of weights is an important con- 
sideration. Bulk delivery is sound, is 
definitely in demand, and it is here to 
stay; we must adjust ourselves to what 
our consumer farmers demand, and at 
the same time give them the same pro- 
tection given heretofore on sacked 
feed. 

I know you will forgive us if we 
again bring up the matter of the occa- 
sional attempt at new state legislation 
for taxes on feeds to support special 
agricultural promotion programs. In 
many cases our association has deemed 
it wise, in fact a duty, to oppose such 
legislation in the courts. This matter 
is of course legislative and theoretical- 
ly outside feed control adminstration, 
but nevertheless, we cannot imagine 
the voices of feed control officials 
without weight in the counsels of their 
respective legislatures on such impor- 
tant matters, and we do urge in all! 
seriousness the most careful scrutiny 
of any such proposals before their pre- 
sentation in the legislature. 

They can lead to the diversion ot 
funds to the purposes foreign to those 
originally alleged, and in any event 
they create obstacles to the free move- 
ment of feed across state lines, and 
place upon feed manufacturers an un- 
fair burden to act as tax collectors. A 
tax for the promotion of sale of any 
product, agricultural or otherwise, 
properly should be in some manner 
collected at point of sale of the par- 
ticular product, not on some raw ma- 
terial going into the production of the 
product in question. 

Imagine feed manufacturers de- 
manding that soybean processors col- 
lect a tax on soybean meal in order to 
collect funds to promote the sale of 
branded feeds! Let us watch such pro- 
posals more carefully at the outset; an 
ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure later. 

We have a common interest, the 
well being and success of the producers 
of the end-products of agriculture in 
the 48 states of our great land. 
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Best 


Cant talk! 


If youw’re wondering what the clucking’s about 

—it might well be the amazing weight lifting rec- 

ords being set with Pabst Feed Supplements. 

Frankly, we’ve got some dramatic success stories 

to show any feed manufacturer who is interested 

in “improving his feed”. Just write. wire or phone, 
PABST BREWING COMPANY, 


Animal Feed Department, F-13 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pabst vitamin and antibiotic feed supplements 
perfected and controlled by one of the world’s 
largest brewing laboratories! 


Vid é 


RIBO-PABSTS Ribo-Pabsts are natural Riboflavin 
made by primary fermentation and standardized to various 
potencies with ground Malt Sprouts and Brewers’ Yeast. 
They contain additional vitamins of the B group as well as 
the LB factor and other unidentified growth factors. 


VITA-PABSTS Primary fermentation Bj: supple- 
ments, rich in associated vitamins and feed value. Pleasant 
smelling and free-flowing. Standardized at 12.5 milligrams 
and 6 milligrams of vitamin B,2 per pound. 


BIO-PABSTS Antibiotic feed supplements containing 
hacitracin and/or procaine penicillin. Bio-Pabsts are also 
available with single or combination of antibiotics and 
vitamin Bj. 


NUTRI-PABSTS Pabst B-Complex Mixtures con- 
tain natural fermentation Riboflavin. d-Calcium Panto- 
thenate, Niacin and Choline Chloride. A wide selection of 
Nutri-Pabsts are available to meet various feed formula- 
tion requirements. Nutri-Pabsts can also be prepared to 
include vitamin Bj». 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN f abst FOR THE FINEST 


IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


109 Years Experience in Natural Fermentation Products 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available for prompt shipment from the plant or our distributors’ warehouse stocks located at: 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Building 
Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Phone —4-5177 


P. G. Callison Co. 
935 N.W. 12th Avenue 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Phone — Capitol 7271 


Feed Service Co. 
502 S. Front Street 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Phone — 6485 


Grady J. Parkerson Co. 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 
Phone — Randolph 5616 


Seley & Company 
900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 17, California 
Phone— Mutual 1371 


Theo. W. Martin & Son, 1401 Peach Tree Bldg., Atlanta 5, Georgia, Phone: Atwood 3811 


IT PAYS TO BUY PABST VITAMIN AND ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Copr. 1953, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Lilly Producing Hormone 
For Use in Beef Feeds 


A longtime leader in the field of human 
drugs, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, now is 
producing a hormone premix for cattle 
feeds. The firm disclosed that its Stilboso!, 
a diethylstilbestrol premix, will be sold only 
to feed manufacturers for incorporation into 
beef fattening rations. 

Lilly has been a major producer of 
diethylstilbestrol for human use for 13 years. 
Research conducted by Iowa State College, 
feed manufacturers, Lilly, and others has 
established the value of the synthetic hor- 
mone in speeding growth and cutting feed 
costs. 

Special permission from the federal food 
and drug administration is required for 
feed manufacturers to use the hormone in 
their cattle rations. Lilly spokesmen said 
that their firm would assist users of Stilbosol 
to obtain the required permission. 

Publicizing Stilbosol will be Gardner Ad- 
vertising Co. of St. Louis, which has been 
named to handle advertising and merchan- 
dising for the new feed industry product. 

Feed manufacturers who would like com- 
plete information on Lilly's diethylstilbetrol 
product for beef feeds should circle Reader 
Service No. 25. 


Corn Products Lists Trio 
Who Are in New Posts 


R. L. Parker, vice president of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., New York City, has an- 
nounced several changes in the feed division 
of the firm. Malcolm H. Littmann, formerly 
manager of the feed division at the Chicago 
office of Corn Products, has been trans- 
ferred to New York City to fill an adminis- 
trative post. 

Arthur C. Buckle has succeeded Mr. Litt- 


mann in Chicago. He formerly was manager 
of the Utica, N. Y., office. Russell C. Stew- 
art has been appointed manager in Utica. 
He formerly covered the feed trade in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and part of Iowa. 


Siemer New President of 
Illini Feed Association 


Quintin Siemer of Teutopolis is the new 
president of the Illinois Feed association. He 
was chosen at the group’s convention in 
Springfield Nov. 3-4. 

Full coverage of this important meeting 
will be presented in photos and in text in 
the December issue of The Feed Bag. 


Fort Dodge Feed Co. Is 


New Marlow Distributor 


Appointment of Fort Dodge Feed Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, as distributor has been 
announced by J. C. Marlow Milking Ma- 
chine Co. of Mankato, Minn. The Iowa 
firm, headed by Merle Schlief as president, 
will handle Marlow milking systems in 14 
Hawkeye state counties. 

The area served by Fort Dodge Feed will 
include the following counties: Emmet, Palo 
Alto, Pocahontas, Calhoun, Sac, Carroll, 
Greene, Webster, Humboldt, Kossuth, Win- 
nebago, Hancock, Wright, and Hamilton. 

@ CAMDEN ELEVATOR, Camden, Ind., 
has installed a new Wenger molasses mixer. 

PAUL MILLER DIES 

Paul E. Miller, 65, prominent Minnesotan 
and member of the federal reserve board, 
died recently in Maryland. Mr. Miller for- 
merly headed the Minnesota agricultural ex- 
tension service. 


Plan Push-Button Mill at 
Staley of Kansas City 


Staley Milling Co. has launched plans to 
build a modern push-button type feed mill 
adjacent to its present plant at Kansas City, 
General Manager Thomas W. Staley has an- 
nounced. 

Staley said its new plant will have an 
hourly capacity of 45 tons and will be al- 
most entirely a bulk operation, with air un- 
loading and continuous batch system mixing. 
This construction is said to release a large 
warehouse for finished feed. 

Within the last 10 years an 820-acre 
demonstration farm 10 miles north of the 
mill has been developed, where feeding trials 
are being conducted on poultry, hogs, and 
cattle, the firm said. 

Staley was founded in 1925, with J. H. 
Staley, still president, the organizer and 
principal stockholder. Through the years 
the company has added many facilities, in- 
cluding a warehouse at the original plant in 
1940, a laboratory and machine shop a few 
years later, and a mill in East St. Louis, Ill., 
in 1949, 


King Midas Class of 50 
In Custom Mix Study 


Representatives from nearly 50 feed stores 
and mills in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan studied new methods of custom 
mixing farm grains recently at a King Midas 
Feed Mills special custom-mix and posting 
school, the Minneapolis firm has announced. 

The school’s activities included a study of 
poultry diseases and custom mix formulas, a 
tour of the King Midas feed mill, followed 
by the awarding of cards certifying students 
as custom mixers. 


Five 


Central Meetings Attract 


637 


Another successful series of district meet- 
ings was held the week of Oct. 25 by the 
Central Retail Feed association. The five 
sessions attracted a total of 637 persons, as 
follows: Eau Claire 147; Wausau 77; Green 
Bay 128; Janesville 164; and Fond du Lac 
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121, all in Wisconsin. 

Participants in the series are shown here. 
They are left to right: Walter B. Griem, 
in charge of feed and fertilizer control in 
Wisconsin; Tom A. Strid, Strid Grain Co., 
local chairman at the Green Bay session; 
CRFA President Carl J. Basten, New Frank- 


en; Dr. Robert Grummer, chairman of the 
department of animal husbandry at the 
University of Wisconsin; and Norman E. 
Dewes, north central sales manager for the 
Larro division of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 
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why 


WHEN your poultry feeds and pig starters are scientifically balanced— 
when they already include vitamins, antibiotics and coccidiostats— 
you may wonder, why add PRO-GEN? 


...-aSK YOUR NUTRITIONIST 


He will tell you that only three ounces of PRO-GEN per ton of feed— 
even though already fortified with antibiotics—improves feed conversion 
ratios. And PRO-GEN adds faster weight gains . . . better livability . . . 
improved feathering and pigmentation. PRO-GEN sends stock to 
market at less cost for feed, more profit for the feeder. 

And your nutritionist knows that PRO-GEN is safe up to 10 
times recommended levels. Further, PRO-GEN has no toxic carryover . . . 
won't interfere with egg’ production and hatchability. And 
ABBOTT’s new colorimetric assay lets you control the exact 
concentration of PRO-GEN in your feeds. 


and one more point you'll Like: 


You never have a blending problem with PROo-GEN. This odorless, 
free-flowing powder blends easily, quickly, safely with all ingredients— 
including vitamins, coccidiostats and antibiotics. You can use it either as 
pure arsanilic acid or as a pre-mixed supplement. And PRO-GEN 

adds all this to your feeds for less ihan 50c per ton. 

Complete facts and figures on PRO-GEN are yours for the asking. No 
cost or obligation. Write today to the Chemical Sales 


Division, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. Abbott 


Other ABBOUT products for the feed industry 


Calcium d/-Pantothenate and Procaine Penicillin 
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Major 


@ Big league equipment and production 
methods are proving highly successful for 
Ontario Feed & Milling Co. at Ontario, 
Calif., a firm which demonstrates an almost 
futuristic approach to many of its problems. 

The concern is headed by Welles T. 
Ross, its founder, and is a partnership 
which includes two sons-in-law of Mr. Ross. 
They are D. Bruce Hettle and J. R. Tange- 
man. The fourth partner is Neal A. Lashlee, 
who joined the business in 1949. The part- 
nership was set up three years ago. 


Mr. Ross started his business 32 years ago 
with the basic plant facilities. At that time, 
it was a retail operation as well as a small 
mixing plant. Today, the building is the 
same, but every inch of the huge 220 by 
60-foot reinforced concrete building and 
its full basement is utilized in the milling 
process. 

The management team is an example of 
the progressive operation of the plant. It 
consists of the four partners and L. B. 
Fowler, office manager, who has been asso- 
ciated with the firm since its inception and 
was once a partner. This team meets every 
two weeks to discuss business problems. 


“We bounce ideas off on each other,” 
said Mr. Lashlee. “One of us throws an 
idea on the table, and the others kick it 
around until we reach an agreement, or the 
best solution to a problem is arrived at.” 


The ambitious program is to try to keep 
at 100 per cent or better production accord- 
ing to the goal set for the month. Each 
member of the team hands in an estimate 
of the sales expected for the following 
month. A team discussion is held regarding 
these and figures of sales from previous 
months. An agreement is then reached on 
a mutual figure that is an accurate forecast 
for the coming month. 


Mr. Fowler sets up a budget, based on 
the forecast, and each department head gets 
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a copy of his budget as a goal to work 
toward. At the end of the month the actual 
performance is then compared with the 
budget to measure the efficiency attained. 

Another of the efficient aspects of this 
business is the system of inventory. Pro- 
duction sheets report the amount of in- 
gredients used each day, and the units of 
feed products manufactured. An actual phy- 


League 


sical inventory is taken at the end of each 
month and compared against the continuous 
daily inventory. Among the advantages of 
this inventory procedure are: 

1) In case of fire during the month, the 
amount of loss is readily determined from 
the daily inventory records which are stored 
in a fireproof vault. 


Ng fee, 


WELLES T. ROSS 
He calls the signals. 


2) It is an aid in purchasing. 

3) The office has daily a balance of 
each individual ingredient and product on 
hand as well as daily usage and sales figures 
which are used for statistical analysis. 


PRODUCTION, sales, and 
general management at On- 
tario (Calif.) Feed & Milling 
Co. all are carried on in true 
major league style. The com- 
pany's big mill is efficient, 
well-equipped, and handles a 
big volume of business. 


4) It is a business control against theft 
or loss. 


5) It helps in scheduling production for 
the following day. 

The mill is run on two shifts of eight 
hours each. Scheduling is done in the after- 
noon at four p.m. for the night shift, and 
at seven a.m. for the day shift. 

Thirty employes share the duties of this 
large country mill. The men are assigned to 
work that, best suits their individual talents 


and capacities. The organizational structure 
is as follows: 


Mr. Ross, president; Mr. Lashlee is gen- 
eral manager and, as a specialist in nutrition, 
handles the buying and nutrition tasks as 
well; Mr. Hettle is sales manager and has 
the qualities to suit his job, being likeable, 
imaginative, and quietly but effectively 
agressive; Mr. Tangeman, as production 
manager, is responsible for the manufactur- 
ing operation. As a graduate mechanical en- 
gineer, he is partcularly suited for this job. 

George Butler, salesman, is an expert on 


Business 


turkeys; Elmer Brittain and Russ Barnham 
are salesmen and devote full time to the 
chicken growers; Mr. Fowler is office and 
credit manager; Stanley Hargrove, assistant 
production manager, acts as “straw boss” 
over the entire crew; Gordon Hawley, as 
maintenance man, is a skilled mechanic and 
metal and wood worker. The maintenance 
shop is well equipped with welding equip- 
ment, machines, and tools. 

“As a result,” explained Mr. Lashlee, 
“quite a few of our improvements are de- 
veloped right within our organization. We 
are constantly working out new methods to 
improve efficiency in the plant, as well as 
improving the texture of our feeds.” 

The rest of the complement of employes 
includes three salesmen, all experts on poul- 
try; five truck drivers; a mill crew of 14 
men — with some variance seasonally — 
which includes warehouse and mixing proc- 
ess employes. 

There is nearly 1,200 square feet of space 
alloted in four separate offices. Mr. Ross has 
a private office; there is a large double of- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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The Proved Way for Feed Manufacturers 
Who Use Condensed Fish Solubles to 
INCREASE SALES .... LOWER COSTS! 


Feed Sales Up 


because more and more poultrymen are in- 
{ sisting on the higher vitamin and nutritional 

{ i content provided by Lassen Process solubles. 

YOUR CUSTOMERS Want the Solubles with 

the Most Growth Factors and the 

Highest Nutrient Content 


Condensed fish solubles produced by the Lassen Process 
contain more Vitamin B,. and unidentified growth factors 
than solubles made by other methods. This is because of the 
fact that the Lassen Process employs low-temperature means 
of processing solubles from fish by-products. Low-tempera- 
ture processing preserves the vital nutrients lost in direct- 
heat methods of production. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS Want the Solubles that 
Increased Profits 19.2% 


At a recent chicken feeding test conducted in the Experi- 
mental Laboratory of the world’s largest fish cannery, New 
Hampshire chicks were fed a normal ration fortified at a 
level of 3% Lassen Process solubles. At 10 weeks, these 
chickens weighed an average of 3.56 pounds as against an 
average weight of 3.19 pounds for chickens on the same 
normal ration, which did not contain any solubles. In terms 
of current poultry prices, this represents a 19.2% profit 
increase, or an extra $90.42 per thousand birds. 


11441 Production Costs Down 


Because Lassen Process solubles handle 
easier, mix better and keep longer. 


YOU Want the Solubles that Handle Easier 
and Mix Better 


Better precipitation methods employed by the Lassen Proc- 
ess eliminate the insoluble materials that leave that wasteful 
sludge in tank cars and make unloading so difficult. A 
minimum of insoluble materials also means less clogging 
of screens during mixing. 


Full Information on Request 


Higher nutritional content and easier handling and mixing 
make an impressive argument in favor of Lassen Process 
solubles as compared with ordinary condensed fish solubles. 
If the fish cannery that now supplies your condensed fish sol- 
ubles is not a Lassen Process licensee, we shall be very happy 
to forward to you or to the cannery full information about 
the Lassen Process. 


eae The Lassen Process is a patented process—U.S. Patents 
Nos. 2188008 and 2372677 —for producing condensed 
fish solubles. Fish by-products producers who use this 
process are licensed and must conform to the 
manufacturing methods specified by the process. 


772 Tuna Street, Terminal Island, California 
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For Manufacturin Condensed Fis 
turing 


RESEARCH MEN Money talks — and that basically is why so many men of 
IN INDUSTRY science are leaving universities and government agencies 


to accept employment in industry. For the record, however, 
it must be admitted that money is not the only motive. 


All of us are primitively interested in the welfare of our families. Those near and 
dear to us come first in our wish for security. Money is not everything but honor 
and praise will not provide food, housing, clothing, health needs, education for our 


children, insurance, and all the other accepted requirements of the American stan- 
dard of living. 


It is easily understood, therefore, why all of us in all walks of life respond to 
offers of greater security for the present and future than ard provided by the status 
quo. Scientists are no different in their desire for security than other men. 


What happens to men of science when they become employes of industry? Some 
are lost in the never-ending competitive struggle of the commercial world. Their 
names and their reputations are used but their talent is permitted to lie dormant. 


Fortunately, this is not always true. Industry usually provides the scientist with 
greater opportunities than are made available by universities and government agencies 
which must distribute their limited funds in an attempt to meet the requirements 
of many and varied projects. Industry can and often does provide facilities and funds 


for extending research which could not be accomplished at the colleges and experi- 
ment stations. 


The feed industry is outstanding in this respect. Many feed firms provide labora- 


tory facilities and research funds beyond the former dreams of the scientists who - 


have become associated with them. The abilities of these noted men thereby continue 


in an even larger way to contribute to the welfare of agriculture and all mankind. 


Industry benefits, of course, but not selfishly. The feed industry always shares 
all newer knowledge with all others who are working to make farming and feeding 
more profitable. 
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SAVE 


USE NEW 


BO-D 


PER TON 


MAKE 
YOUR 
OWN 
‘DRY 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D; 


The most revolutionary development in the past 16 
years. The only Mineral Stable D with a history of 2 
years’ research with mixtures containing ground lime- 
stone, steamed bone-meal, calcium phosphate, magne- 


sium sulfate, ferrous sulfate, copper sulfate, manganese 
sulfate, cobalt sulfate, iodized sodium chloride. 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! First . . 


mixer. Second . . 


furnished free with each tin, upon request. 


. you simply put 
2,000 pounds of carrier (soybean meal, corn meal, etc.) in your 

. you add the contents of one hermetically 
sealed tin (16/2 pounds) of BO-DEE (Mineral) STABLE VITAMIN D3 
powder to the carrier. Then, mix until homogeneous. (Time 

varies with equipment—usually about 20 minutes.) Finally, you 
sack in the usual manner, affixing identification tags which are 


HERE'S HOW TO MAKE A FULL TON OF FRESH DRY D 


WHAT IS BO-DEE Mineral STABLE VITAMIN D3? 


It's a free-flowing powder, guaranteed to be stable in the ; 
presence of most minerals for a period of 6 months. And remember 
this! When you make your own DRY D, you insure the quality of 

your product from start to finish—and, more important, you save up to 


$100.00 per ton! . . . 


with the usual 10% margin of safety! 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-ROXANE—The Netherlands. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP George O. Adams 
Buffalo, New York 
New York Office 


220 East 42nd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. Denver, Colorado 


Marysville, Ohio 


147 Wallace Avenue 


Arch Sales Company 
1406 East 47th Ave. 


Feed Associates, Inc. 
106-108 North Court St. 111 West Jackson Blvd. 


PERCENT VITAMIN D 


Chart #1. 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY 


cs OF ORDINARY VITAMIN D3 
Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D3 with 
Minerals 


Regular Dry D3 in same Mineral 
4 Mixture as abeve 


2 4 6 8 10 
TIME IN MONTHS 
Above chart shows rapid and complete 
deterioration of Vitamin D3 in a mixture 
of customarily used feed minerals. 9 
parts minerals to 1 part Vitamin D in 
cereal corrier. 


Send for technical descriptive booklet. 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


K. §S. Crittendon, Inc. 
120 East Third Street 
Charlotte, N. C 


1097 S. Marengo Avenue 
Pasadena 5, Calif. 

J-M Trading Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vitamin Headquarters, Inc. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Lockwood Nutrition Service, Inc. Patten Kindstrom Co. 


177 


Boston, Mass. 


M. 


Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Grad 


166 


Dallas, Texas 


Milk Street 418 Flour Exchange 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. McClelland Co. 
1510 Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


White, Gardner Co. 


Box 433 
Ithaca, New York 
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Another Productive Meet 


Industry’s Control Friends in Convention 


@ Jt was 88 in the shade during the 
44th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials, a new record for Oct. 13 and 
14 in Washington, D. C. where the 
centrol officials met in the not-air-con- 
ditioned Shoreham hotel. 


Two other records were established 
with a total attendance of 285 and offi- 
cials present from 43 of the 48 states. 
The breakdown — 92 control officials, 
eight representatives of the United 
States and six of the Canadian depart- 
ments of agriculture, and 179 men and 
women from industry. 


John L. Monaghan of Topeka, Kan., 
was promoted from vice president to 
president, succeeding S. B. Randle of 
New Brunswick, N. J. Parks A. Yeats 
of Oklahoma City was elected vice 
president and L. E. Bopst of College 
Park, Md., was re-elected executive 
secretary. 


A. Earl Straub of Jefferson City, 
Mo., and Ralph F. Kneeland Jr. of the 
food and drug administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., were elected to two- 
year terms on the executive committee 
succeeding A. C. Heise of Ottawa, 
Canada, and E. A. Epps Jr. of Baton 
Rouge, La. 

John W. Kuzmeski of Amherst, 
Mass., and Eugene H. Holeman of 
Nashville, Tenn., have one more year 
to serve on the executive committee. 

Present at the opening session of 
the convention was H. B. McDonnell 
of Maryland (retired) the seventh and 
oldest living past president of the asso- 
ciation. 

A memorial to Lou F. Brown, the 
oldest past president until his death 
in December, was offered by Thomas 
C. Law of Atlanta, counsel for the 
National Cottonseed Crushers associa- 
tion. Lou had been New York state 
feed control official and later secre- 
tary of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association. 


IN TRIBUTE TO LOU F. BROWN 

“Louis F. Brown, the dean of our asso- 
ciation and the senior living past president, 
died on Sunday morning, Dec. 13, 1953, 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. Just one week before, 
after attending church service, he had a 
heart attack and was taken to a hospital. 
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By DAVID K. STEENBERGH 


He improved so much that he was dismissed 
and was dressed to return home when the 
second attack proved fatal. 


“Lou Brown, as he was affectionately 
called, was born in Cobleskill, N. Y., on 
Jan. 15, 1872, and would have been 82 in 
a few weeks of his death. He and his wife, 
Jennie, would have celebrated the 60th an- 
niversary of a happy married life on May 2, 
1954. Mrs. Brown survives him and still 
lives in St. Petersburg. Lou entered the 
feed service actively in 1900 when he joined 
the feed control department of New York 
state at Albany. On Sept. 10, 1909, he at- 
tended the preliminary meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Officials 
at Washington and became a charter mem- 
ber of the organization on Jan. 26, 1910, 
becoming its third president in 1911. 

“On March 26, 1909, Lou Brown attend- 
ed a gathering of feed manufacturers at 
Chicago. He was then chief of the feed 
control department of New York state and 
was one of three control officials present. 
He convinced this group that the control 
official and the manufacturer needed each 
other. With his smooth, mellow voice he 
told them that he came not to destroy but 
to build and cooperate. It was his diplomacy 
that had much to do with organizing the 
American Feed Manufacturers association. 
Though it took four years, the officers of 
the AFMA never gave up until they 
persuaded Lou to resign from New York 
and become their secretary. He held this 
position for 20 years. There is probably no 
record in history of government control and 
industry building up such a standard of co- 


JOHN L. MONAGHAN 
Control officials’ president 


operative understanding as during these 20 
and the following years. 

In 1933, Lou resigned from the AFMA 
and accepted the lighter position as secre- 
tary of the Mineral Feed Manufacturers as- 
sociation. In 1938 he retired and moved to 
St. Petersburg, that delightful city of relax- 
ation. During the last 15 years, however, he 
has been a welcome guest at the annual; 
meetings of the three associations he served* 
so well. 

“The record of Lou Brown’s life and ac- 
complishments speaks so well for the char- 
acter of the man that it is almost needless to 
add further words. He was active in Mason- 
ry and the Shrine and measured up to their 
admonition to make his life wiser, better, 
and happier. He was a sincere Christian and 
practiced his convictions. Altogether, he 
was a lovable character understood by his 
friends and understanding of them. His in- 
nate honesty and perfect sincerity caused all 
who knew him to have implicit trust in him. 
His side was always the right side.” 


A plaque was presented to the retir- 
ing president, Stacy B. Randle. 


Changes in official definitions as 
approved at the convention are re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue of The 
Feed Bag. 

It was a busy week for most of the 
control officials who also attended con- 
ventions of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, the Association 
of American Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials and the Association of Economic 
Poisons Control Officials. All were 
held at the Shoreham. 


A sterling silver service with tray 
was presented to Henry A. Lepper, 
secretary-treasurer emeritus of the ag- 
ricultural chemists. 

Last month, the remarks by R. G. 
Houghtlin, president of the National Soy- 
bean Processors association, before the con- 
trol officials were published. 

Elsewhere in this issue is published the 
address of Dean K. Webster Jr., board 
chairman of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association. Following are Convention 
Capsules of other talks. 


Timely Information 


On Soy Products 


By DR. H. L. WILCKE 
Ralston Purina Co. 

The soybean has-been a very valuable 
product to the feed industry and to Ameri- 
can agriculture, as a whole; and the feed 
industry and American agriculture have 
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Pillsbury Dealer 
Partnership in Action 


ALF MOMMSEN—Pillsbury cattle specialist—often shares his 40 years feed lot experience with dealers. 


Experience best teacher the isso oftmany itetin 
f h “— dealers the oth ho teach 

t d d al ] ome and meet the other men who teack 
at Teed dealer feed from books, frm long 
dealership in your town and attend the next 


Pillsbury feedmen like these help —— ree 


solve the toughest selling problems Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Feed & Soy Division 
Headquarters: Clinton, Iowa 


HEAD NUTRITIONIST E. A. Blasing can show dealers what POULTRY SPECIALIST Dave Martin (30 years a feedman) can 
it takes to blend a feed worthy of the Pillsbury’s BEST tell dealers what new oats will do to a laying flock. He answers 
trademark. ‘‘Doc”’ knows. He’s been with Pillsbury 19 years. hundreds of practical poultry questions at dealer schools. 
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been very important to the soybean indus- 
try. The development of the soybean in- 
dustry has been tied very closely to the 
development of the feed and livestock in- 
dustry of this country. 

It is worthy of note that the soybean oil 
meal, as produced under normal conditions 
today is made up of the entire bean, minus 
the oil, but with no other additives. While 
the composition of the various strains of 
soybeans will vary somewhat, the average 
per cent of hulls on the beans and which 
are included in the meal, is only about four 
per cent. No attempt is made to adjust pro- 
tein levels, and none are necessary because 
of the fairly uniform protein content when 
the oil is extracted to a given level. Actual- 
ly, the composition of the solvent process 
soybean oil meal, which makes up more 
than 95 per cent of the total soybean oil 
meal produced today, is approximately 45 
per cent protein, one-half to 1.3 per cent 
fat, and six per cent of fiber. 


Our high protein feeds serve as a means 
of providing the amino acids lacking in the 
cereal grains consumed by our farm animals. 
This is the primary function of soybean oil 
meal. It is not, generally speaking, a good 
source of some of the vitamin factors which 
we find in some of the animal protein sup- 
plements, but it does provide good quality 
protein. 

The soybean industry is to be congratulat- 
ed on the way it has handled its own prob- 
lems, and there have been problems. One 
of these problems developed a few years 
ago when a non-inflammable solvent was 
used to extract soybeans rather than the 
conventional hexane. This resulted in the 
production of a toxic meal which produced 
severe hemmorhaging and death in rumin- 
ants, particularly. I think I am correct in 
stating that none of that type of meal ap- 
pears on the market today. 


There is hardly any product on the mar- 
ket which does not have problems of one 
type or another. Every industry must recog- 
nize its problems and do its best to correct 
them. I feel that the soybean industry has 
done a very fine job in this respect, and we 
must have continued vigilance and efforts 
to improve the product, in order that we 
may meet the requirements of the vastly in- 
creased numbers of livestock and poultry 
necessary to produce the foods for our grow- 
ing population in this country. 


Facts on Materials of 
High-Roughage Type 
By DR. WISE BURROUGHS 

lowa State College 

High-roughage materials of particular in- 
terest include byproducts of grain and mill- 
ing practices such as corncobs; wheat screen- 
ing; oat, rice, flax, and cottonseed hulls; and 
to some extent peanut hulls. These materials 
in the past have at time been considered as 
having little or no feeding value when pres- 
ent in commercial feeds thereby requiring 
recognition by special labeling. 

Our present day knowledge of ruminant 
nutrition is of comparative recent origin 
having been developed to a considerable 
extent during the past 15 or 20 years. This 
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recent development in ruminant nutrition 
is important to our present discussion of 
high-roughage feeds since ruminants (beef 
and dairy cattle) make for the greater usage 
of high-roughage feeds that do non-rumin- 
ants (poultry and swine). 


How do we know that one of the keys to 
efficient roughage digestion is proper nour- 
ishment of rumen microorganisms? We 
know because recent research developments 
in feeding experiments, digestion trials with 
ruminants, and in artificial rumen studies in 
the laboratory have given us a new insight 
into cattle nutrition. For example, artificial 
rumens when charged with rumen micro- 
organisms and roughage will digest rough- 
ages to a very high degree when nutrients 
such as protein, readily available energy, 
phosphorus, and trace minerals are added to 
the roughage. When these materials are not 
supplied in the artificial rumen, digestion by 
the rumen microorganisms are poor and of 
the order one would expect digestion of 
roughage to take place in non-ruminants, 
poultry, and swine. 

Conclusive evidence is available that cer- 
tain of the high-roughage materials possess 
real feeding value. A great wealth of re- 
search information has accumulated in re- 
cent years on the feeding value of ground 
corncobs. 


Numerous experiments at Iowa State Col- 
lege have indicated that corncobs have sub- 
stantial feeding value. 

Since this corncob publication appeared in 
print we have concluded a further experi- 
ment in which dehydrated ground corncobs 
were incorporated in a mixed cattle feed 
supplement. This corncob supplement was 
designed to furnish supplementary roughage 
as well as supplementary protein and min- 
erals to be fed with ground ear corn using 
no hay or other roughage in the fattening 
ration. Such a ration without hay has the 
obvious advantage of being free-flowing and 
can be mechanically fed to cattle. 

Excellent results were obtained with this 
corncob supplement in which cobs furnished 
all the roughage. The exceedingly good rate 
of gain (3.13 pounds daily per steer) was 


obtained using stilbestrol in the supplement. 
Using hay and similar supplement with stil- 
bestrol but without corncobs the results were 
not improved by replacing cobs with hay. 

High-roughage materials are also ideal 
partner ingredients for molasses in cattle 
feeds. Important as this molasses carrying 
consideration is, it is not sufficiently im- 
portant in itself to justify the use of a high- 
roughage material unless this high-roughage 
material actually has first been shown to 
have real feeding value for cattle. However, 
where a high-roughage feed such as ground 
corncobs has already been shown to have 
substantial feeding value then the putting 
to use of this molasses carrying feature may 
well be a real service to farmers. A real serv- 
ice may be rendered in making use of mo- 
lasses in larger quantities than would other- 
wise be physically feasible to use in mixed 
cattle feeds. 


Re-Evaluation Is 


Our Future 


By STACY B. RANDLE 
Retiring President 

It is virtually impossible for anyone who 
has not served as president of our associa- 
tion to appreciate and understand the tre- 
mendous load carried by our executive sec- 
retary, Leslie E. Bopst. I assumed I had 
some concept of the service he renders, but 
it is only when we have an opportunity to 
review all the correspondence from his of- 
fice that we are able to comprehend the 
magnitude of his task. Many times during 
the year I have marveled that he can do so 
much work. It will never be possible for 
the association or industry to repay Les 
Bopst for this service. 

Rapid developments are being made in 
the science of animal nutrition. This means 
we can expect more research findings to be- 
come practical field practices. The feed in- 
dustry must utilize these developments as 
rapidly as possible in order to maintain an 
adequate food supply. Our association has 
a great responsibility in this matter and can 
render a valuable service if we keep pace 
with scientific progress. To accomplish our 
purpose effectively, we must continually ex- 
amine our aims, achievements, and policies. 
Such an examination is not limited to the 
association alone, but applies equally to the 
control official, the laboratory, and the per- 
sonnel. Thus, a long-range planning pro- 
gram is essential. 

Are we meeting the principals and objec- 
tives as outlined in the constitution? In gen- 
eral, the answer appears to be in the affirm- 
ative. It would be advisable, however, for 
us to re-examine our definitions, regulations, 
and resolutions to see that they are consist- 
ent with modern feed control practices. 
Some of the definitions have not been re- 
vised since they were adopted many years 
ago. This, of course, does not necessarily 
mean they need revision since they may have 
been broad enough originally to permit 
growth and expansion. 

During recent years the incorporation of 
antibiotics and drugs in formula feeds has 
become an accepted practice. The develop- 
ment of reliable analytical procedures for 


(Continued on page 94) 
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An investment in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is an investment sure 
to bring the feed manufacturers zich returns. For it is the feed manufacturer’s 
guarantee that this most important feed ingredient is uniform in color and 
analysis . . . consistent in appearance and quality . . . dependable in 
performance. The ultimate pay-off of this investment in a better 
product is, of course, consumer acceptance and confidence in the 
manufacturer’s brand. That’s why we say that Small’s Dehydrated 
Alfalfa Meal is made “for feeds with a future”; that’s 
why more of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is 
used in famous brands of formula feeds than 
any other dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


THE W. 3. SMALL COMPANY 
DIVISION 

Archer - Daniels - Midland Company 

1200 OAK STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Washington Millwheel 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN, sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


UNITED STATES BEING "SQUEEZED" 


The United States appears to be in the middle of a diplomatic squeeze play in 
which its European allies are doing the squeezing. Involved is a non-aggression 
pact with Russia, which West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer frankly advocated 
during his recent visit to Washington. Less than a week later Walter Hallstein, 


West Germany's secretary of state for foreign affairs, repeated the proposal in 
New York. 


Reporters seeking comment from the state department got none, which was 


hardly surprising. It was and is a situation full of pitfalls, political and 
otherwise. 


SOME WANT RUSSIAN ACCORD 


It is no secret that among Western European nations there is considerable 
sentiment in favor of an accord with Russia, and the sooner the better. These 
nations take the position that an agreement of some kind would further the chances 
for peace, and they manage to point out that they are in a pretty exposed position 
if the shooting starts. 

Last year, Prime Minister Winston Churchill sought a meeting of the heads of 
the Big Four — the United States, England, France, and Russia. He put the proposal 
back on the shelf temporarily after President Eisenhower and other officials in , 
this country took a dim view of the idea. The President said, in effect, that the 
United States was willing to talk matters over with Russia whenever the Soviet 
Union displayed some evidence of being willing to act in good faith. 


EDEN ADVOCATES A "LOCARNO" 


There was another flurry later when British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
Suggested a Locarno type treaty in the Far East, which presumably would include 
the United States and Communist powers as signatories. 


With West Germany's new status, its call for talks with Russia adds consider- 
ably to the pressure on the United States. 


ENOUGH JOBS FOR ALL? 


The aftermath of off-year elections almost always brings to the administra- 
tion in power some patronage problems. This year is no exception. ' 


Among prominent Republicans who were defeated and who may seek appointive 
posts in government are Senators Homer Ferguson of Michigan and John Sherman — 
Cooper of Kentucky. Gov. John Lodge of Connecticut is another. Still others are 
Representatives Wesley D'Ewart of Montana and William Henry Harrison of Wyoming. 


Gov. Lodge, incidentally, had starring roles in the movies years ago, and is 
occasionally seen in some of the old pictures making the rounds on television. 


COSTS OF STARTING FARMING 


Spokesmen for farm groups frequently claim that it is much tougher nowadays 
for a young farmer to get started than it used to be. They cite high production 
costs and the high cost of land and equipment. 


Norman J. Wall of the Department of Agriculture's agricultural finance branch 
doesn't agree. It always has been hard for young farmers, he told a group in 
Washington. Explained Mr. Wall: 


"If prices of farms, equipment, and livestock are cheap, incomes and savings 
of prospective farmers also are low. If times are good and prospective farmers 
have been able to accumulate some savings, the investment needed to acquire a 
farming business is heavy." 


NEVER A GOOD WORD 
In their efforts to tie down the farm vote this year, Republican and Demo- 
(Concluded on page 95) 
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@ Two years ago the voters elected a 
change in climate of government. It is a 
refreshing climate where the principal phil- 
osophy is mot tax, spend, give away, and 
control. Your National association is non- 
partisan and in its 58 years of service has 
worked with both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations. My views are my own, 
tempered, of course, by our industry's posi- 
tion in the economy. 


Many leaders in government today believe 
that the private trade is qualified to handle 
their own business with the central govern- 
ment acting only as a referee and not ref- 
eree and player. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson has earned from our trade many a 
plaudit for his rugged honesty and forth- 
right sincerity. He had recognized the con- 
tributions of private citizens, both farmers 
and businessmen. 


You surely must know how far former 
congresses had legislated much of your 
grain business away from you. With high 
supports and available storage, CCC became 
the major segment of the grain industry. 
The hold that has been associated for years 
with rigid supports was removed by the 83rd 
congress. If congress changes direction next 
year, we may see a legislative deadlock or 
a trend again to government dominating 
business. You people in Michigan have seen 
clearly how a divided adminstration and 
legislature can paralyze legislation. 

The National association is charged by its 
members with the responsibility of repre- 
senting your position to USDA, other gov- 
ernmental officials, and those whose work 
affect our industry. 

Those of you who handle grain, will be 
interested in the consolidation program of 
CCC wheat stocks that is now under con- 
sideration. CCC has an inventory 754,882,- 
000 bushels of wheat taken over by loan 
default or purchase agreements. With 
amounts now under loan CCC will probably 
own about one billion bushels of wheat at 
take over next year. For years the movement 
of government owned grain from the coun- 
try to terminal elevators has been accom- 
plished by loading order procedures, in- 
volving the issuance by CCC of shipping 
instructions, receipt and payment of freight 
bills, obtaining terminal receipts, and mak- 
ing settlements with the manager shipping 
the grain for over or under-delivery of 
quantity and quality. This method used by 
CCC for consolidating its stocks has put the 
government into the business of performing 
these functions which historically have been 
performed by private trade. 


CSS-CCC is now considering a simulta- 
neous sales and off-setting purchase program 
for consolidating wheat. The receipts for the 
wheat would be sold to the warehousemen 
in the country who issued the receipts. 
At the same time a like amount of free 
wheat would be purchased in terminal posi- 
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Step With the Times 


It Is Mandatory to Industry’s Success 


By ALVIN E. OLIVER 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


tion. If the country elevator operator did 
not elect to buy and merchandise the wheat, 
CCC could still move the wheat by recon- 
centration or loading orders. CCC can op- 
erate the simultaneous sales and purchase 
plan under provisions of the agricultural 
act of 1954. Section 104 (a) of the act 
applies only to commodities covered by the. 
set-aside provisions. Thus wheat is the only 
grain to which this consolidation method can 
be applied by present legislation. For grains 
other than wheat, for which sales and pur- 
chases are not allowed by legislation, CCC 
is considering reconcentration through ex- 
change of county receipts for terminal re- 
ceipts. 

The prices for which stocks may be ex- 
changed would be based on the market 
price and location differences. Where coun- 
try grain would be exchanged for terminal 
grain, service fee would be allowed to an 
exchange contractor for his services in re- 
concentrating the grain for CCC. As I 
mentioned, these plans are now under con- 
sideration and will be discussed with many 
grain men across the country. Probably an 
open meeting will be held for all who desire 
to attend before final action is taken. 

One of the changes in the grain business 
will come by the changing methods of 
grain transportation. Historically grain has 
moved by rail from primary to terminal 
points. The truck and hard surfaced road 
has changed this picture. The loan rates 
to farmers have been adjusted according to 
rail freight differentials. In one section of 
the country there is a strong clamor by 
producers and truckers for CCC to adjust 
its receiving rate by truck to the same level 
as receiving rate by rail or barge. If this 
would happen, it would place the country 
elevators in the most unfortunate position. 

Another view we have observed is a new 
insight into management. Many country 
elevators and feed businesses have grown 
rapidly in size under management. Manage- 
ment has become more complex, with per- 
sonnel programs, the government in business 
and a change in feed and farm supply mer- 
chandising. Increased cost of labor has re- 
sulted in the addition of machinery to in- 
crease efficiency and service. The problems 
of retail credit have multiplied. Bookkeep- 
ing has increased with additional records for 
state and federal government reports. The 


Good Government 


. . . and not-so-good government, as 
it affects industry, were) discussed by 
Mr. Oliver of the National's Washing- 
ton staff when he addressed the 1954 
meeting of the Michigan Feed & Grain 
association. 


ALVIN E. OLIVER 


modern manager knows more about his 
casts and cost accounting. He has kept up- 
to-date on new technology and advances in 
agriculture (i.e. nutrition, seed, fertilizer, 
and farm management). Yes, the manager 
of today is not only a highly geared special- 
ist but he also knows the fundamentals of 
management organization. The prestige 
growth, the public relations of our impor- 
tant industry depends upon capable replace- 
ments moving along in your organizations. 
This is as important for the small entre- 
preneur as it is for the large intergrated com- 
pany. The country elevator needs a “life 
insurance policy” of trained manpower, be- 
cause the day has disappeared when anyone 
can handle your responsibilities even for a 
short time. 

All of us must emphasize our public 
relations in the coming years. If we as an 
industry are to convince congress, USDA, 
the land grant colleges, the press, other busi- 
nessmen, and the general public of the im- 
portance of our occupation, then this re- 
sponsibility must be shared by all. You must 
sell your county agricultural agent, mem- 
bers of your chamber of commerce, bankers, 
and farmers of your economic importance in 
the community. Several of the grain ex- 
changes have vast constructive public rela- 
tions programs to educate the American 
people on the principles of grain marketing. 
Their efforts will be of little value unless the 
managers and employes of our country ele- 
vators tell and demonstrate the value of the 
feed and grain men in the communities. 

Recently the USDA received a letter 
bitterly protesting the government selling 
its 1948-49 corn through the local elevator. 
The letter was signed by the county agricul- 


(Concluded on page 99) 
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Cob Crusher for making 
Poultry Litter 


Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


| 


Electric Truck Hoist 
cuts handling costs 


Electric Bag Cleaner 


Corn Cutter and Grader 
with Aspirator 


Regular and Pitless 
Corn Shellers 


Model Hammermill 


with direct connected motor 


NAME 


i 


Vertical Feed Mixer 


Y_ to 5 tons and larger 


Twin Molasses Mixer 


Attrition Mill Blowers 
for any size plant 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


Corn Sheller with blowers 
for grain and cobs 


\ 


Corn Scalper with or 
without air cleaner 


Model ‘'S" Wide 
Throat Hammermill 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked 
at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- 
chines without any obligation. 


FIRM 


CITY 


STATE 


Obligation 


Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Magnetic Separator 
protects mill machinery 


Chain Drag in double and 
single geared types 


Corn Crusher and 
Feed Regulator 


Check Here} 


(1 Twin Molasses Mixer 
Vertical Feed Mixer 

Model Hammermill 
Model Hammermill 
C] Vertical Screw Elevator 
Cob Crusher 

CJ Corn Cutter and Grader 
Electric Truck Hoist 

CD Corn Sheller with Blowers 
CJ Regular Corn Sheller 
(] Pitless Corn Sheller 

CI Magnetic Separator 

(] Forced Air Carloader 
Corn Scalper 

C] Chain Drag 

CL) Attrition Mill Blower 
Corn Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 

() Electric Bag Cleaner 

(_] Complete Line Catalog 
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A “Twin" and 2 Kelly 
Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixers give you confinu- 
ous operation and: real 
profits. While the batch 
from one mixer is being 
Processed, the second 
mixer is preparing o new 


Practically bore 
Eliminates All 
\ Cleaning Requires Minimum Space 


Thoroughly 
Evenly 


Interest in molasses is at an all-time peak. Always high in nutri- 
tional value and palatability, it's now low in price compared to 
corn .. . and is being used liberally in all the latest supplement 
formulas. 

What does all of this mean? Simply that there’s 
big volume and big profits ahead for you in both 
private brand and custom mixed sweet feeds — 
especially when you use the Kelly Duplex ‘‘Twin”’ 
Molasses Mixer. With its twin paddle rotor, this 
machine adds molasses in just the right proportion 
—assures fast, thorough, even mixing without ball- 
ing or lumping — and practically eliminates all 
cleaning. Carefully designed and sturdily con- 
structed for unsurpassed operating efficiency, 
economy and life, the ‘‘Twin’’ requires only a mini- 
mum amount of space — and can be adapted to 
any plant setup. Investigate its profit-making pos- 
sibilities now! 


The “Twin” is furnished 
with a 7% H.P. motor, 
a 1 H.P, conveyor motor®: 
and a 2 H.P. moiasses 


Check and mail card today for full information on this profit-making combination! 


me THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


KELLv ovp(} 


i 
ot FIRST CLASS Verticol 
| PERMIT NO. 72 Feed Mixer 
— 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 7 


7c— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—7c 


— Lets you load, mix and sack a complete betch 

THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. Sao in less than 15 minutes. Mixes evenly and thor- 
oughly . . . uses less power . . . is practicilly 

—— noiseless. Built to give you steady, dependo dle 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO performance . .. less maintenance . . . loner 


life. Six sizes—2 to 5 ton capacity. 
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FIELD FEATURE 


@ Diversity describes accurately the 
varied business operations of the Farr 
Co. at Greeley, Colo., a city of 20,000 
some 50 miles north of Denver. Key- 
stone in the firm’s setup is its feed and 
grain division. 

This highly successful activity is 
managed by Richard L. (Dick) Neet, 
a 1947 graduate of Colorado State Col- 


FEED MANUFACTURING is 
a key element in the rounded 
agricultural empire of the 
Farrs of Greeley, Colo. Here 
is the headquarters of the 
Farr Co., which produces 
feed, buys and merchandises 
grain, and is a major pur- 
chaser, processor, and ship- 
per of edible beans. The Farr 
organization is a true com- 
munity leader, backing many 
civic and service projects. 


PHOTOS BY THE FEED BAG 


Diversity Pays 
Dividends 
For Coloradans 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


lege, which is located right in Greeley. 
The Farr Co. proper is headed by Har- 
ry Farr as president, Ralph Farr as vice 
president, and C. T. McConnell as gen- 
eral manager. 

“The company has always been a 
strong backer of trade organizations,” 
young Mr. Neet emphasized. “Since 
its founding, it has maintained mem- 
bership in the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association and has long been 
active in the Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers association.” 

Mr. Neet himself is a director of 
the state group and Vice President 
Farr is a director of the Grain & Feed 
National. 

The Farr operation extends across 
northern Colorado east of the Rockies 


RICHARD L. NEET 
He keeps close watch. 


and also into New Mexico and Wy- 
oming. At Mountainair, N. Mex., Farr 
operates a dry bean processing plant 
and at Torrington, Wyo., an elevator 
and also a bean processing unit. 


The Farr business includes the man- 
ufacture of feed, processing of grain, 
processing of edible beans, beef feed- 
ing, and general farming. The Farr Co. 
itself is headquartered in an imposing 
brown brick structure in the heart of 
busy Greeley. Five elevators handle 
the production and processing activi- 
ties of the company. 

Dick Neet, the spokesman, explained 
that “three of the elevators handle 
grain and feed and all five handle 
beans. However, we do all our manu- 
facturing of feed at Lucerne, a small 
town a few miles north of Greeley.” 

The Farr feed mill is a steel-clad 
gleaming structure with extensive rail- 
road siding facilities. Practically all in- 
gredients come in by rail, with finished 
feeds going out by truck. Equipment 
in the Lucerne plant is highly efficient 
and well maintained. 

“Good equipment is good business,” 
Mr. Neet declared. “It is impossible, 
naturally, to produce high quality ra- 
tions with outmoded or inefficient mill 
machinery. Our staff at Lucerne is 
keenly aware of the importance of 
keeping all equipment in A-l condi- 
tion.” 

The equipment to which Mr. Neet 
referred includes a California pellet 
mill, Union Special bag closing ma- 
chine, Prater corn cutter and grader, 
Blue Streak hammer mill, Barnard & 
Leas corn grinder, AllisChalmers roll- 
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IHEY do have an important place 
in poultry diseases —but their limi- 
tations must be understood. Antibiot- 
ics fed to poultry do not destroy the 
organism causing chronic respiratory 
disease. Leading poultry pathologists 
have been telling us that for some time 
now. 


Used properly, antibiotics are effective 
in fighting the secondary bacterial in- 
vaders that move in on respiratory 
conditions. They can be effective in 
stimulating appetite. They can be 
effective in controlling many cases of 
enteritis, they can shorten the time a 
flock suffers from disease. 


No antibiotic is successful in every 
case. Many failures attributed to the 
antibiotics are in fact due to improper 
diagnosis, to the complexity of poultry 
infections and to treatment started so 
late as to be of little or no value. 
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NEW CSC PENLINE-200 
PROCAINE PENICILLIN 


fed high levels 


Saves you 
$5.00 $12.00 


PER TON OF FEED! 


SECONDARY INVADERS 
The secondary invaders that follow diseases of the 
respiratory tract are the real culprits in the broiler 
pen and laying house. Here is where your high-level 
antibiotic feed can do a real job for your customers, 
CSC Procaine Penicillin as Penline-200 fights sec- 
ondary invaders in poultry at lowest cost. 


APPETITE STIMULATION 
One of the earliest indications of the onset of diseases 
is reduced feed intake. CSC Procaine Penicillin helps 
stimulate appetite in poultry and helps birds return 
to full feed. 


ALL FOUR ANTIBIOTICS 

EQUALLY EFFECTIVE 
All four—penicillin, bacitracin, and the tetracycline 
antibiotics at high levels, show comparable results 
on a gram for gram basis. In test after test in the 
field with flocks totalling hundreds of thousands of 
birds—CSC Penline-200 fed at high level did a job 
unsurpassed by any other antibiotic in reducing 
secondary infection, stimulating appetite, hastening 
recovery and speeding more birds to market or back 
to egg production. 


PENLINE-200 IS THE WAY TO ASK FOR 
MONEY-SAVING PENICILLIN 


High-level penicillin means CSC Penline-200. Peni- 
cillin should always mean CSC to you. For CSC was 
the first large scale commercial producer of penicillin 
in the world and now is first with a penicillin product 
developed especially for high-level use in feed. 
Penline-200 is stable and stores well. 


IT COMES TO YOU IN 
EASY-TO-CALCULATE POUND PACKAGES 


CSC Penline-200 contains 200 grams of procaine 
penicillin per pound. It was designed to simplify 
your high-level arithmetic. For a level of 200 grams, 
just add a pound of Penline-200 per ton. For a level 
of 100 grams, you can add one pound per two-ton 
mix. Available in 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100-pound vinyl- 
lined fiber drums. Write today on your company 
letterhead for detailed facts, proof of performance 
and economy and for a sample of CSC Penline-200 
for high-level feeding at low-level cost. Animal Nutri- 
tion Sales Dept., Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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1 THE HONEGGER LEGHORN — 


@ proven money-making bird and winner of nation- 
al egg laying contests. 


2 HONEGGER POULTRY HOUSE — 


scientifically designed and pre-built . . . supplies 
your customers with proven facilities for their 
“Egg Factory" Plan! 


3 HONEGGER BIG "“H" FEEDS -— 


developed by the owners and operators of the 
nation's largest U. S. Certified Hatchery and test- 
ed under practical conditions at Honeggers' 400 
Acre Research Farm! There's a Honegger Big "'H" 
Feed for all livestock needs! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 


| 

: N, matter how good your present program is, your customers 

a. must make money if you are going to be permanently successful. To do this 

| in the poultry field, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, but also his 

z customers must have well-bred breeding stock and good housing. Eventually 

- someone will sell all three in your area — it might as well be you! 

WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. noneccen’s CO. 

WAS 

| FEED & MILLING DIV., FAIRBURY, ILL. * HATCHERY DIV. FORREST, ILL. 
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er mills, and Fairbanks-Morse platform scales. 

Molasses mixing is a major activity for 
the Farr Co. and the firm keeps its molasses 
unit busy practically all the time. Storage 
facilities are ample for 10 tank cars of 
molasses. 

“Quality ingredients, too, are highly im- 
portant,” Manager Neet remarked. Examples 
of Farr’s top-grade ingredients are the Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co. products and Du Pont 
262 which it uses, he pointed out. 

The Farr Co. manufactures and sells Peak 
brand feeds only through its own outlets. 
At its Greeley elevator, the company also 
sells a small volume of Nutrena rations. 

“We base our business on beef cattle 
feed,” Dick Neet explained. “Beef raisers 
account for some 95 per cent of our volume, 
but we don’t neglect farmers who require 
other types of feed. 

“For example, we manufacture cattle 
range pellets and feed lot pellets, sheep 
range pellets and feed lot pellets, and dairy 
feed. Because poultrymen count on us for 
Peak rations, we produce starting, growing, 
and laying mashes for them,” he continued. 

“Our big trading area is northern Color- 
ado east of the Rockies,” Mr. Neet ex- 
plained. “However, we also sell in Wy- 
oming. Up there, though, the demand is 
primarily for custom mixes, which we are 
happy to supply.” 

The Lucerne feed mill operates on a 
nine-hour shift five days a week, with a 
five-hour work day on Saturday. Produc- 
tion averages 30 tons of formula feeds a day. 

Peak rations are merchandised by the 
managers of Farr Co. elevators under Mr. 
Neet’s direction. He maintains close con- 
tacts with the elevator managers and with 
the mill. 

Special custom mixes are popular with 
Farr’s Wyoming customers as well as with 
many large-scale feed users in northern 
Colorado. A substantial volume is carried on 
in bulk feed delivery, with some of the firm's 
beef feed customers feeding as many as 
2,000 animals at a time. 

The Farr organization itself has a heavy 
stake in the feed lot business. Average pop- 
ulation of its feed lots in 1954 has been 
6,000 head of cattle. During the winter, 
this figure frequently is as high as 8,000, 
in addition to thousands of sheep. Farr also 
operates 10 farms, which are set up under 
a separate unit, Farr Farms Co. 

“We advertise Peak feeds regularly in 
nine newsvapers,’ Manager Neet reported. 
“We use the daily newspaper (the Tribune) 
here in Greeley twice a week and we adver- 
tise every week in all the weekly newspapers 
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NEWEST of the Farr Co.'s 
elevators is the one at Ault, 
Colo., shown in left photo. 
This is also the firm's bean 
processing center. At right is 
the modern feed mill at Lu- 
cerne, Colo., a small town 
just north of Greeley, Farr's 
headquarters. 


published in our sales territory.” 

The Farr Co. also is a wholesaler, retailer, 
merchandiser, and broker of grains and all 
other feed ingredients. Dick Neet and Lloyd 
Carlson, his assistant, supervise this varied 
operation. 


Mr. Neet’s educational training has 
proved a valuable background for his pres- 
ent assignment. He graduated from business 
administration training, with his first job at 
Farr’s that of an accountant. 


The able young feed and grain man is 
particularly proud of his firm’s newest ele- 
vator and bean processing plant, which is 
at Ault, Colo., a small town 15 miles north 
of the firm’s headquarters in Greeley. The 
Ault plant was originally built in 1948 but 
has been substantially enlarged since that 
time. 

The Ault plant provides elevator storage 
for 90,000 bushels and warehouse space for 
165,000 bushels of sacked dry beans. Equip- 
ment at Ault includes hopper scales, bulk 
mixers, 60-foot truck scales, and an efficient 
corn grinder. 


Dry beans are cleaned, sacked, stored, and 
shipped at the Ault plant. 

Dick Neet keeps close watch over his feed 
and grain assignment from a bright, well- 
lighted office just inside the main entrance 
of the attractive Farr Co. office building, 
which is on Seventh st. near the Union 
Pacific railroad. The handsome brick struc- 
ture (see cut) has reflecting aluminum 
awnings. 

Just across the street is a modern brick- 
and-wood California-style structure which 
houses Farr Farms Co. Both buildings are 
positive additions to the beauty of down- 
town Greeley. 

But there’s beauty in the Farr Co.'s books, 
too. The beauty is based on plenty of black 
ink — and the black ink, in large part, on 
a high grade line of Peak brand feeds. Peak 
feeds are growing steadily in popularity — 
a credit to the sound business standards of 
the Farrs, General Manager McConnell, and 
Manager Neet at Greeley, Colo. 


Predict More Income Cuts 


From Oregon Wheat 


An Oregon State college extension agri- 
cultural economist has predicted further 
cuts in Oregon farmer’s wheat incomes, 
which he said, are already down sharply 
from the last two years. 

M. D. Thomas, explained that present 
federal farm law production controls and 
price support provisions could result in the 
1956 wheat crop bringing little more than 
half as much as the record 1952 crop and 
at least one-fifth less than was expected from 
1954 production. 


Gilman Opens a New 
Georgia Bleach Plant 


A new bleach plant of St. Mary’s Kraft 
Corp. at St. Marys, Ga., began operations 
Nov. 1. The firm is a pulp and paper mak- 
ing subsidiary of Gilman Paper Co., New 
York City, which made the announcement. 

This is the first time in Gilman’s 45-year 
history 1t could produce its own bleached 
pulp and manufacture its own bleached pa- 
pers, the firm said. 

Gilman reported the engineering design 
of the new plant to be characterized by an 
unusually flexible arrangement of processing 
stages permitting practically any grade of 
bleached sulphate pulp to be manufactured. 

According to the firm, its unique method 
of bleaching with chlorine dioxide makes it 
possible to produce pulp of the highest 
brightness with practically no loss in 
strength. 


High - Moisture Corn Sale 
Ended, USDA Announces 


Sales at local market prices of high-mois- 
ture corn taken over by the Commodiy 
Credit Corp. under 1953 price support op- 
erations have been discontinued, the depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

Midwest state and county agricultural 
stabilization and conservation office were 
instructed early in September to make im- 
mediate sales to prevent possible storage 
loss, however, with the support operation 
program now about completed, emergency 
sales are no longer necessary, department 
officials said. 


@ BERT HOPKINS, Palisade, Neb., is 
constructing a new 250,000-bushel elevator. 
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NAME OR VOCATION? 

Conventioneer from Chicago met another 
feed man at the recent National meeting 
in Cincinnati. Both promised to look each 
other up when they got back to the Windy 
city. 
So one day Larson decided to try to get 
in touch with the other fellow, name of 
Sexauer. Couldn't remember for sure, 
though, with which firm Sexauer worked 
but he took a chance and called a large con- 
cern. 

“Do you have a Sexauer there?” he asked 
the switchboard operator. 

“Sorry, no, sir,” she replied promptly. 
“We don't even have a coffee break.” 

Most women agree that the best anti- 

freeze solution is a mink coat. 


Kracked Korn 


GRAND CANYON 
Dentist to Society Patient: “You can close 
your mouth a bit; I'm going to stand out- 
side.” 
* 
FIGARO, VIGORO! 
Son at his first opera: “Mother, why is 
that man shaking his stick at that woman?” 
Mother: “Shhh. He’s the conductor. He 
isn’t shaking it at her.” 
Son: “Then why is she screaming?” 


The 


is the brand. 


order now." 


REAL McCOY 


A. J. MeCOY 


President 


“Oyster Shell will always have 
top priority in any profitable 
Poultry operation. There is a 
better Oyster Shell — 
"SNOW FLAKE" 
means a satisfied consumer which 
means more business for you — 


<NOTHING BETTER 


Write — ie — Phone 
MAYO SHELL CORP. 
P.O. Box HOUSTON, Phone 
PEA-SIZE 784 TEXAS OR-9441 


"SNOW FLAKE" 


Mac. 
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J. C. Salak: “One good thing about a 
clear, warm day is that you can always get 


* * 
LENDING LIBRARY 
Bob: “What's the name of that book 
you're reading?” 
Sam: “It’s called “What 10 Million Wo- 


men Want’. 
Bob: “Hope they spelled my name right!” 


She thought she wasn’t going to get a 
new fur scarf. Then something wonderful 
happened — her husband broke his leg 
and the insurance company paid $250. 

* 


SOAP OPERA 
“Mary, run to me, darling!” 
“No, John, I'll walk.” 
Announcer: “Tune in tomorrow and see 


whether Mary runs or walks to her John!” 
* 


* 

Sign in Chinese-American laundry win- 
dow: “Send laundry here. We no tear with 
big machinery. We do carefully by hand.” 

* * 


NOT GUILTY 

The Sunday school teacher was reviewing 
a lesson. “Who led the children of Israel out 
of Egypt?” . 

No answer. So she pointed to a small lad 
at the back of the room. 

“Wasn't me, Ma’am,” he answered timid- 
ly. “We just moved here from Kankakee.” 
* * 

Doc Anklam: Things have a way of 
working out for the best. Other people’s 
troubles are never as bad as ours, but their 
children are always a whole Ist worse. 

* 
UNCIVIL SERVICE 

The applicant for a mail carrier’s job was 
being interviewed. 

“My man,” the interrogator inquired, 
“how far is it from the earth to the moon?” 

“I don’t rightly know,” he stammered, 
“but if that’s the only route open, I ain't 
gonnaj take the test!” 

* * & 
LAST STRAW 

The weary clerk had trotted out two doz- 
en blankets for the doughty dowager shop- 
per. Finally there was only one left on the 
shelf. 

Finally the “customer” volunteered, “I 
really don’t want to buy today. I was just 
looking for a friend.” 

“Well, madame,” the clerk replied. “I'll 
take down the last one if you think she’s 
in it!” 

& 

A race horse is an animal which can feel 
cold even though thousands of people’s 
shirts are on him. 

* 
IN NEED OF HELP 

Letter to lovelorn column: “Do you think 
I should marry? I've always wanted to raise 
a family but the man I love simply can't 
bear children. Agnes.” 

Reply: “Really, Agnes, you expect too 
much of a man!” 
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PELLET MILLS 
HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, 
AND BURR STONE MILLS 
MIXERS 
SCREW, BELT, 

AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, 
AND FEEDERS 
REELS, SEPARATORS, 
AND ASPIRATORS 


CLASSIFIERS and 


you'll find your 
one best answer at 


You may discover new savings, new profits by con- 
sulting your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN before 
you buy any equipment for classifying materials 
by particle size or for separating troublesome ele- 
ments from materials. 


The wide range of Sprout-Waldron classifying 
and separating equipment covers almost every 
application, and offers a great variety of combina- 
tions. There are many sizes and types of wood and 
metal reels, shaking screens, gyrating screens, air 
separators, scalping shoes, scalping cylinders, sift- 
ers, graders, magnetic separators, etc. And Sprout- 
Waldron’s 88 years of experience in this field are 
unparalleled in the industry. As a result, your 
SPROUT-WALDRON MAN can often accomplish 
savings in both original investment and upkeep. 

From the SPROUT-WALDRON MAN you can 
obtain advice on how to install and coordinate new 
classifying and separating equipment with new 
or existing machines in the mill. Whatever your 
problem of classifying or separating materials— 
on a large or small scale—call on your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN for money-saving advice... 
without cost or obligation. If there isn’t the one 
best answer to your problem in the Sprout-Waldron 
line, you’ll be told where to find it. Write for details! 


SPROUT-WALDROR 
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These tough twins protect 
your hard-to-pack products! 


Flexiply 
Bags 


If you require a little less than 
the super-protection of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags, these lami- 
nated, all-crinkled-paper bags 
are your best bet. Bemis Flexi- 
ply Bags are tough—all plies 
are crinkled to give stretch 
and flexibility. The bags handle 
and stack easily. They’reshock- 
resistant ... take a lotof rough 
handling. 


Waterproof 


LAMINATED 


TEXTILE Bags 


These are the bags you need 
for the greatest protection at. 
economical costs. . . the strong- 
est shipping bags made. They 
are 3- or 5-layer construction, 
with crinkled paper or plastic 
linings laminated to cotton or 
burlap. Bemis Waterproof Bags 
guard against: Change in 
moisture content — Contami- 
nation — Insect infestation — 
Undesirable odors — Loss of 
Aroma — Loss from snagging 
and tearing. 


Ask your Bemis Manto help you 
determine which is the practical, 
economical shipping bag for you. 
Remember—with either Bemis 
Waterproof or Bemis Flexiply, 
you get the benefits of Bemis 
crisp, bright multi-color print- 
ing... and Bemis multi-plant 
service. 


111-O No. 4th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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THE REPUBLICAN FARM PROGRAM CAME THROUGH THE ELECTION PRACTICALLY UNSCATHED, if the 
results are carefully analyzed. Many persons have tried to read into the 
gains made by the Democrats an indictment of the farm program of Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson. Actually, the cold figures do not tell 
this story. 


FLEXIBLE PRICE SUPPORTS WERE GIVEN ENDORSEMENT in all the farm state contests. In 
every state where the farm vote is trongest, the candidate who backed the 
flexible support price program of Secretary Benson was elected. In two 
key states, Iowa and Kansas, the victory was pronounced. The veteran 
senator Guy M. Gillette, who campaigned on a program based on opposition 
to flexible supports, lost his place to Congressman Thomas E. Martin, who 
stood for the flexible program. In Kansas, where wheat prices have been 
on the skids, the Republican incumbent, Sen. Schoeppel, backed the flexible 
Supports and was elected over Democrat George McGill. 


ACTUALLY, GAINS BY THE DEMOCRATS IN THIS MID-TERM ELECTION WERE SMALLER than is 
normally expected in an off-year ballot. The party in power can normally 
expect to lose an average of 40 seats in congress at such a time yet the 
total Democratic gain is only around 20 seats. 


SECRETARY BENSON HAILED THE VOTE AS A VICTORY FOR HIS PROGRAM in a post-election 
Statement issued by USDA. He said that "American farmers generally have 
supported the efforts of this administration to deevlop a new peacetime 
farm program to bring about a more stable, prosperous, and free agricul- 
ture. The statement continued: 


"Naturally I am disappointed at the loss of the house of representa- 
tives and the inconclusive results in the senate. However, the results in 
Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, and the West generally indicate 
that the great majority of the men in both parties from farm areas, that 
supported the flexible peacetime farm law, which becomes effective in 
1955, have been elected. I have always been confident that candidates who 
have backed the new farm program would in turn receive the support of the 
majority of the farm voters. It will be recalled that this is contrary to 
the prediction of those who claimed that the American farmers would punish 
at the polls anyone who dared to change directions from the rigid wartime 
support legislation which has caused a decline in farm prices and a 
shrinkage of markets. My faith in the stabilty and wisdom of our farmers 
has been vindicated. I renew my pledge to them that I will never knowingly 
advocate or support any policy or program which is contrary to the best 
interests of agriculture regardless of political pressures." 


USDA ECONOMISTS EXPECT 1955 TO BE A GOOD FARM YEAR according to a recent report. 
They anticipate that consumer buying power for farm products will be as 
high in 1955 as it has been in 1954. 


ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS WILL BE IN EFFECT ON CORN IN 1955, government reports indicate but 
exact allotments on the next crop have not been decided. New allotments 
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need not be announced until Feb. 1. The 1954 acreage allotment was 
46,995,504 and the new acreage is expected to be higher than this because 
of the toll taken of the 1954 crop by the drought. 


THE TRUE PICTURE ON FEED SUPPLIES FOR THE American Feed Manufacturers association. 


A FOREIGN 


the feed survey committee of theCURRENT FEEDING YEAR has been forecast by 
This is the 13th consecutive year that the college experts have met under 
AFMA sponsorship and the forecasts in the past have been unusually accu- 
rate. Starting on page 7 of this big November issue, you will finda 
complete report of this survey. Be sure to read it. 


SALES AND GIVE AWAY PROGRAM HAS BEEN STARTED by the USDA. The government 
plans to give away 150 million pounds of dairy products for welfare dis- 
tribution abroad and has made firm commitments to sell surplus goods to 
Yugoslavia and Pakistan. USDA has indicated that 90% million pounds of 
butter and 45.5 million pounds of cheese will be distributed in 38 coun- 
tries by 15 private welfare agencies operating in foreign countries. These 
actions are expected to help reduce agricultural surpluses. 


WOOL GROWERS MAY ADVERTISE TO STEP UP SALES. Recently at a meeting of the National 


Wool Growers association in Denver, wool growers from a 16-state area 
decided to establish a 1%-million-dollar advertising fund by the end of 
1955 to help bolster the sale of wool. Final decision on this advertising 
fund will not be made until the 285,000 United States wool growers vote 
next spring. 


TURKEY STORAGE STOCKS ESTABLISH NEW RECORD FOR SEPI. 50 this year; meanwhile poultry 


stocks were second highest in history. On that date more than 77 million 
pounds of turkey were in cold storage as compared to 69 million pounds a 
year earlier. Poultry holdings were 188 million pounds. 


DIETHYLSTILBESTROL MAY NOW BE USED IN CATTLE FEEDS. The federal food and drug 


PRESIDENT 


administration has granted authority to sell this product for use in feed. 
This action was based on scientific data from feeding studies made at Iowa 
State College. These studies proved that there would be no residual 
traces of stilbestrol in the meat of animals fed this product in their 
feed. Feed manufacturers must make individual applications for FDA ap- 
proval. More information on this important move USDA is published else- 
where in this issae. 


EISENHOWER HAS PLACED BARLEY IMPORTS UNDER QUOTA in an action taken Oct. 
18. His proclamation limits imports of barley from all sources to 27% 
million bushels during the period Oct. 1, 1954 to Sept. 30, 1955. 


BUSINESS IS EXPECTED TO MOVE UPWARD IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1955 according to a 


survey just completed by Dun & Bradstreet. In the survey, 1,309 business 
executives comprising a random cross-section of the country were inter- 
viewed. The results show that 56 per cent of the executives look forward 
to higher sales and 435 per cent expect larger net profits after taxes in 
1955 compared to the first quarter of 1954. Lower sales were anticipated 
by 13 per cent of the firms and smaller net profits expected by 12 per 
cent. All groups interviewed seemed to think that fluctuations in selling 
prices are likely to be moderate and that the bulk of the downward 
adjustments in inventories seem to have passed. 
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HIGHER LEVELS OF MILO MAY BE USED IN POULTRY FEEDS PROVIDED DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
MEAL AND CORN GLUTEN MEAL ARE INCLUDED. Reports from the poultry department of a 
Texas College state that some feed manufacturers are using 80 per cent ground milo 
and 20 per cent ground yellow corn to make up the grain portion of manufactured 
poultry feeds. With such percentages of milo and corn it is necessary to increase 
the level of dehydrated alfalfa meal in the formula and also to use corn gluten 
_meal in order to obtain the desired pigmentation in dressed carcasses. 


CHICKENS MAY BE FED A DIET OF MILO, SOYBEAN OIL MEAL, MINERALS, VITAMINS AND SOURCES 
OF unidentifed growth factors. with good results but pigmentation will be lacking 
in the carcass of birds fed such a diet, and might be discriminated against by the 
poultry processors. The addition of 5 to7% per cent corn gluten meal and 5 per 
cent dehydrated alfalfa meal to such a formula will greatly assist in producing 
better broiler carcasses of the desired pigmentation. 


RAY EWING FLAVORS help the feed mixer overcome the problem of maintaining uniform 
flavor. Because of the relatively low cost, milo and barley are being added to 
poultry feeds at high levels in some sections of the country. Birds may not eat 
these grains readily and their gains are not as rapid because of lowered feed in- 
take. RAY EWING FLAVORS can help restore palatability to feeds containing milo and 
barley, imparting the natural wholesome flavors found in fresh feedstuffs. These 
flavors aid in masking unpleasant odors, allows nutritionally wise but unpalatable 


ingredients to be included in rations. RAY EWING FLAVORS are available in liquid or 
dry form. 


SORGHUM GLUTEN FEED NOT CONSIDERED SATISFACTORY IN LEVELS MORE THAN 5% IN BROILER, 
STARTER, AND GROWER RATIONS for chicks and in starter, grower, and finishing 

rations for turkeys. Results from a Texas experimental station showed that the 

milo gluten meal could not be used as the sole source of protein due to deficiencies 
of the essential amino acids — arginine, lysine and tryptophane. Sorghum gluten 
feed was not considered to be a feed ingredient for use in high energy poultry feeds 
because of the high fiber content of this ingredient. 5% sorghum gluten feed can 
also be used in laying mashes for chickens and turkeys. 


FEEDING LAYERS WITH A PIGMENTATION FACTOR IN FEEDS PRODUCES BETTER FINISH IN CULLS. 
Recent reports show that many of the poultrymen are including a pigmentation compound 
to their feeds used for layers. This factor not only produces a better finish in 
the culls but aids in producing eggs with more consistent color in the yolks. 
Poultrymen are finding a ready market for their culls where the pigmentation is 


impoved and the culled birds are bringing better prices because of their better 
color. 


RAY EWING PIGMENTER with its natural source of carotenoid pigments maintains a 
desirable level of yellow color in the shanks, skin and other tissues of poultry. 
Processors of poultry are buying because of better color and finish as well as 
quality. Milo and barley grains in poultry feeds, in the absence of high levels 
of corn, tend to suppress pigmentation in poultry and birds fed on these low 
pigment producing grains "dress-out" a pale blue-white color. The addition of 
RAY EWING PIGMENTER, in recommended levels, to the low fiber, high efficiency 
rations, "boosts" pigmentation balance and helps compensate for the color loss due 
to the pigment-suppressing ingredients. 


THE ‘Ray Gwing COMPANY 


1097 SO. MARENGO AVE., PASADENA 5, CALIFORNIA 
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Burke on Business: 


What Tax Changes Mean 


@ Again this month we will go over changes 
in the new tax law that are probably bother- 
ing you. 

You have undoubtedly heard about the 
additional deductions you will be allowed 
for charity. Last year you were allowed up 
to 20 per cent of your adjusted gross in- 
come. This year you will be allowed up to 
30 per cent under certain circumstances. 
You will be allowed this extra 10 per cent 
if you give it to your church, a convention 
or association of churches, a tax-exempt edu- 
cational organization, or an exempt hospital. 

The contribution must be paid to the 
organization and not just for the use of the 
organization. 

Here’s a typical example of how the com- 
putation will be made — 

Suppose in 1954, your adjusted gross in- 
come is $15,000 and you made the follow- 
ing contributions: 

State university $2,000 

Your church 500 

Red Cross, Community Chest, 

Boy Scouts, and other 


charities 2,200 
$4,700 

State university and your 

church amounts to. $2,500 
Your extra 10 per cent (10 

per cent of $15,000) 

tO 1,500(A) 
Balance to be deducted under 

20 per cent limitation ................. 1,000 
Red Cross, Community Chest, 

etc. 2,200 
Total contribution under 20 

per cent limitation ................... 3,200 
20 per cent of $15,000 .............. 3,000 (B) 
Excess of non-deductible 

contributions $ 200(C) 
Total contributions allowed — 
(A) Extra 10 per cent ............. $1,500 
(B) Contribution under 20 

per cent limitation ................. 3,000 

Total allowed $4,500 

30 per cent of $15,000 is ............$4,500 
Total contributions made ............ $4,700 
(C) Excess of non-deductible 


There have been some startling changes 
made in tax accounting which may work to 
the advantage of many feed dealers report- 
ing on an accrual method. The 1954 code 
permits an accrual-basis taxpayer (but not a 
cash-basis taxpayer) to deduct, at the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner, additions to 
a reserve for estimated expenses. Under the 
old law this was not ordinarily permitted. 

The expenses that can be estimated in 
this manner are clearly outlined. The com- 
missioner must be satisfied that these ex- 
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penses can be estimated with reasonable ac- 
curacy. The committee reports state, “A 
reserve is to be considered reasonably es- 
timated when it is based upon reliable data 
or statistical experience of the taxpayer or 
of others in similar circumstances.” 

Reserves for general contingencies, in- 
definite future losses, or for amounts in 
litigation do not fall in this category. Items 
like cash discounts which customers will take 
will be allowed if the taxpayer uses a per- 
centage based upon past experience. The 
taxpayer does not have to list the names of 
customers that he feels will take these dis- 
counts. The determination based upon per- 
centages works pretty much like the reserve 
method set up for bad debts. Other ex- 
amples of the reserve for estimated expense 
are repairs and replacements which will have 
to be made under a guaranty arrangement. 
Equipment, for example, sold with a service 
and/or a replacement guarantee of feeds or 
sold with a rebate or refund provision might 
fall in this general category. 

Many feed dealers selling farm equipment 
know from past experience the cost of set- 
ting up and servicing new equipment. Here 
again a reserve can be safely set up based 
upon past experience. The balance left in 
this reserve just like the balance in the re- 
serve for Bad Debts should be adequate to 
cover the estimated loss or expense on the 
outstanding guarantees. Estimated reserve 
may include sales returns and allowances, 
freight allowances, quantity discounts, and 
even vacation pay. 

The feed dealer who also sells and serv- 
ices equipment can elect beginning with 
Jan. 1, 1954, to establish a reserve for esti- 
mated expense. Any dealer can make this 


election but where equipment is sold and 
serviced there may be tremendous tax sav- 
ings with very little effort on the taxpayers 
part. This election can be made without con- 
sent of the commissioner for the first tax- 
election is not made during this year then 
permission must be gotten from the com- 
missioner for use in later years. 

Let us take for example a feed dealer 
selling tractors. Let us say that his experi- 
ence indicates that the average cost of ful- 
filling his guaranty is as follows: 

Labor eight hours @ $1.50 .. 

Materials and parts 

Overhead including depreciation 

and maintenance 


TOTAL 


For each tractor sold, $24 would be de- 
ducted as a cost of the sale and set up in 
the reserve account. As the expenses are 
actually incurred each month, the reserve 
would be decreased so that with respect to 
each contract, the reserve would be eliminat- 
ed over the guaranty period. At the close of 
each taxable year, the reserve would be ad- 
justed to reflect changes in the cost experi- 
erce of the taxpayer. 


You can readily see how necessary good 
and adequate records will be if you want 
to take advantage of the new law. 


Interesting and important news to a great 
many feed dealers is the recognition of all 
methods of accounting acceptable under the 
old law. In addition one or more hybrid 
methods may be authorized in the regula- 
tions. For example — a small retail feed 
store would have to be on an accrual basis 
with respect to purchases and sales. Ex- 
penses such as salaries, rent, etc. could be 
accounted for on a cash basis. This would 
eliminate accruals and prepayments of these 
expenses. 

A taxpayer engaged in more than one 
business is now permitted to use a different 
method for each trade or business. The new 
provision authorizing the use of a hybrid 
accounting applies to years beginning after 
Dec. 31, 1953. The hybrid accounting meth- 
ods which measure up to the new require- 
ments and clearly reflect income. 

The commissioner can still compell a tax- 
payer to change his method of accounting 
if it does not truly reflect income. To elim- 
inate the possibility of bunching of income 
in one year because of such a change the 
law allows a three-year proration. This 
spreading (over a three-year period) is per- 
mitted only if the old method of accounting 
was used in the two preceding taxable years. 
The taxpayer may be able to spread this 
income over more than three years. In order 
to do this however he must establish to the 
commissioner's satisfaction a reconstructed 
income for those years. 

Every year the question arises as to the 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE 


in 


MORE PANTOTHENIC ACID ACTIVITY, 


PLUS A CHOLINE BONUS... 
AT NO ADDED CosT! 


Here is more fortification for your pantothenic acid dollar. In 
each pound of DAWE’S PAN-DEX 32, you get the equivalent 
vitamin activity of 34 grams calcium dextrorotatory, 
plus .4 pound of 25% choline chloride dry mix . 
value at current prices. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, source of pantothenic acid and 
choline in DAWE’S PAN-DEX, is the first chemical linkage of 


.a 10% greater 


PAN-DEX 


these two important B-vitamins. It is an achievement of Dawe’s 
basic research in product development and covered by U.S. 
patent No. 2,653,968. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, dispersed in soybean oil meal 


and corn distillers’ dried grains, is available to feed manufac- 


turers under the trade name DAWE’S PAN-DEX in two 
standard potencies. 


PAN-DEX 32—Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 


32,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid. equivalent to 34,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
45,000 milligrams choline chloride. 


PAN-DEX 16— Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 


16,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 17,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
22,500 milligrams choline chloride. 


Also available in concentrated liquid form. 


Use DAWE’S PAN-DEX to add more economically the increased levels of pantothenic acid recommended 
for today’s feed efficiency. Shipments may be made from Dawe’s plants in Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, and 
Auburn, Washington, or from conveniently located warehouse stocks across the country. Write for sample 
and quotations. 


OTHER DAWE’S PRODUCTS FOR FEED FORTIFICATION 


Choline Chloride—Dry and liquid (non-corrosive) 
Riboflavin Supplements—Primary fermentations 
Supplements—Primary fermentations 
Bi2-Antibiotic Supplements— Widest selection 
Procaine Penicillin—Most effective antibiotic for poultry i 
Bacitracin—All-purpose antibiotic t 
Niacin 
Forbee—S dard bi 
Niacin and Choline 
Fixtdee— Mineral Stable dry D3, 200,000 I.C. units per gram. In 1614 Ib. : 
tins for convenient batch premixing of lower potencies i 
Sterol D;—Dry D3; in soy or corn meal ' 
t 
1 
1 


ries, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FB-I14 Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send inspection sample and quotation on Dawe's Pan-Dex. 


itions of Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, 


Dry D2—For four-legged animals NAME 
Fixtay—Mineral Stable dry A, exclusive a Fin 
Vitamin K—Anti-hemorrhagic factor iil 
R-Sonic 20x—Arsonic acid effective at low levels ple _ a 
Available singly in all standard potencies, or in combinations 
custom-blended to your specifications CITY & ZONE__ ener STATE 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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ciation screened its new slide film for farm- 
ers, “One for the Books,” prior to an ad- 
dress by AFMA President W. E. Glennon. 
Speaking on existing and potential “road- 
blocks,” he made these points: 
Industry and education teamwork bene- 


MICHIGAN President Rowe 
is congratulated by AFMA's 
chief, W. E. Glennon. 


fits everybody. The ascendancy of science 
and research in recent years is notable. Re- 
search these days is essential to remaining 
in business. 

Feed industry research is varied and thor- 
ough. A current example is the progressive 
studies being made in ruminant nutrition. 


Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Monte 
Kahlbaum, longtime Michigan association 
backer from Carleton: and Bernard Perry of 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

An accountant, Mr. Perry presented 
“How to Go Broke in the Grain Business,” 
a humorous address but with serious under- 
lying truths. He said, in part: 

There is now a sound federal internal 
revenue law. In the past, the government 
was so paternalistic “you could not go 
broke even if you wanted to.” 

Here are some of the ingredients of 
business failure: lack of internal controls 
including purchase orders and daily sales 
summaries and the keeping of other sig- 
nificant written records. Too, for each dol- 


Program Scores Heavily 


Michigan Conference is Best Ever 


@ There was a new quarterback calling sig- 
nals for the annual Michigan Feed & Grain 
association nutrition and management con- 
ference this fall and he called the signals 
brilliantly. The quarterback was George 
Greenleaf, who several months ago re- 
placed Alvin E. Oliver as head of Michigan 
State College’s feed retailer training pro- 
gram. 

» The meeting which Mr. Greenleaf helped 
plan and whose conduct he supervised was 
held Oct. 21-22 on Michigan State campus 
at East Lansing. Its program and planning 
were a credit to the new staff member, his 
predecessor, and members of the Michigan 
trade group, particularly Secretary-Treasurer 
John A. Krusoe. 

Theme of this year’s conference was the 
feed industry in a changing world, a sub- 
ject which was discussed from many facets 
by various speakers. 

The complicated nature of modern Ameri- 
can agriculture was discussed by Dean 
Thomas K. Cowden, new head of Michigan 
State’s ag school and first conference speak- 
er. He noted that science and government 
both have to play major roles in agriculture 
and that both must be considered when 
speaking of the probable future of agri- 
culture. 

“Our agriculture college enrollment is 
higher this year than last,” Dr. Cowden re- 
ported. “And it is certain that it will con- 
tinue to increase in the future. As a result, 
additional teachers and facilities will most 
definitely be required in the years to come.” 

Retiring President Charles McCalla of 
Ann Arbor kept his official message brief 
and to the point. He noted that the Michi- 
gan, Feed & Grain association is gaining 
steadily in total membership and in the 
work it is accomplishing. Mr. McCalla 
stressed that membership in trade organiza- 
tions is practically essential in modern com- 
petitive times. 

“Keep alert and keep on the ball,” he 
emphasized. “When all’s said and done, sat- 
isfied customers are your best advertising.” 

The American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 


The future has much promise and many 
problems for the feed industry. It will be 
essential to have: 1) sound management; 
2) highly trained employes; and 3) a 
planned program of feeder education. 

Selling techniques need sharpening be- 
cause the industry has tended to relax in 
“easy” years. Public relations needs to be 
continued, improved, and extended, and 
needs the support of a united feed industry. 

Next item of business on the East Lan- 
sing program was business — association 
business, that is. Secretary-Treasurer Krusoe 
reported a bank balance of $1,420 plus gov- 
ernment bonds and noted in detail the acti- 
vities of the group in the year 1953-54. 

Doyle Bauserman of Richland, a past 
president, headed the nominating commit- 
tee. Here is the slate he presented, all mem- 
bers of which were elected unanimously: 

President, Fred Rowe Jr., Portland 

First Vice President, Lawrence Smith, 
Lake Odessa 

Second Vice President, Robert McCon- 
key, Durand 

Secretary-Treasurer, Krusoe (re-elected) 

Directors, Ray Bohnsack, Paul Kaechele, 
James Bliss (re-elected), plus Burton Bater, 
Mount Pleasant, and Ed Bauer, Kalamazoo. 

Brief remarks then were presented by 
George McIntyre, Michigan secretary of 
agriculture, and Reuben Forsman of the 
state salés tax division. Mr. McIntyre re- 
ported the progress being made towards 
setting up a new state feed control labora- 
tory, which still appears to be quite a way 
from actuality. 

Following a luncheon address by Pau! 
Bagwell, Michigan State communications ex- 
pert, the conference divided into two sec- 
tions, one to hear nutritional subjects and 
the other topics of general management. 
Both programs were of high calibre and it 
is unfortunate that those attending the con- 
ference could not have sat in on both. 

In the management meeting, speakers 
were Paul Hensel, vice president of Centrai 


lar spent on the payroll, the employer spends 
another $1.80 to maintain each worker. 

Here is an exclusive Convention Capsule 
of Mr. Hensel’s talk on improving customer 
and employe relations: 

“You cannot place too much stress and 
genuine appeal on.your part in urging each 
employe to give his best to each customer 
for completely satisfactory service and quali- 
ty. This can most easily be done by showing 
each employe the valuable opportunities and 


. increased security which will come to him 


as just rewards. You must satisfy your em- 
ploye’s needs for belonging to your mer- 
chandising team by making each of them 
a partner in all phases of your business op- 
eration. 

“By this modern method your people 
share a responsibility in the success or failure 
of this gold mine, because it becomes of 
importance to them and their loved ones. 
Your customer relationship program must 
offer to each employe something worth 
working and fighting for — something that 
will make each of them want to do more 
honest-to-goodness merchandising than any 
other 10 men in the same competitive field. 

“Let's be honest about this — your com- 
petitors have declared war on you, and in 
America under the free enterprise system 
you have every right to declare war on your 
competitors. The fondest hope of your com- 
petitors is that their products will outsell 
your products 10 to one. Consequently, it 
becomes paramount that each employe on 
your payroll, each day, must make your busi- 
ness stronger sales-wise, production-wise, and 
service-wise. 

“Appreciation and encouragement are the 
faces of a golden coin, which put into cir- 
culation often buys what money cannot. It 
is acceptable to the proudest and leaves the 
donor richer rather than poorer. With this 
coin we need no longer sigh for the means 
to be generous, for we are rich indeed. 
Spend this coin conscientiously and wisely 
with each of your employes. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Type L Micratized Vitamin A—a fine, dry, free- 
flowing substance. Completely digestible. Includes 
money-saving 250,000 units per gram potency. 


Pelleting pressures may change the shape or struc- 
ture of other stabilized vitamin products, thereby 
affecting their stability, but Type L is unaffected by 
such physical stresses. 


Heat may melt the active portion of other stabilized 
vitamin products. Type L will not melt or bleed even 
at high pelleting temperatures. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, N.J. Richmond, Calif. 
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TAKE GOOD LOOK 
NOPCO’'S TYPE L 
MICRATIZED® VITAMIN A 


It brings genuine vitamin stability 
to pelleted feeds 


It is an entirely new product, made by an entirely 
new process and offered in potencies of 10,000; 
20,000; and 250,000 units of Vitamin A per gram. It 
is far superior to anything else on the market in 
resistance to heat and pressure. 


Take a look at the texture. It’s a fine, dry, odorless, 
free-flowing meal which will not melt at high tempera- 
tures or break down under pressure. 


You’ll find Type L Micratized Vitamin A the one 
ideal fortifier for pellets, range cubes, and crumbles. 
For full information, send for the new edition of 
the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


Nopco Chemical Company, a 
200 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 
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— Tax Changes 


(Continued from page 36) 


taxability of prizes and awards. Generally 
speaking, prizes and awards are taxable. 
This does not apply to fellowships, grants, 
and scholarships. Nor to awards in recog: 
nition of religious, charitable, scientific, edu- 
cational, library, or civic achievement where 
the winner is selected without any action of 
his part to enter the contest. If the winner 
must render substantial future services here 
in order to win, this in itself may make the 
award taxable. Amounts received from radio 
and television giveaway shows are taxable. 

We will continue discussing the new tax 
laws next month. 

@ CLIFFORD BOSSUNG, Lexington, 
Neb., has purchased the Southwestern Al- 
falfa Mill. 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc., Chicago pre- 
mium firm, has announced the opening of 
a Canadian subsidiary. Headquarters are at 
24 Milford rd., Toronto. 


Egg Industry Again Tells 
Its Price Support Stand 


Egg industry advisory committee mem- 
bers, meeting with Department of Agricul- 
ture officials in Washington, D. C., have 
again voiced opposition to price support, 
surplus purchase, or subsidy programs for 
eggs. The group reported a five per cent 
potential layer increase for September, 1954, 
compared with the previous September. 

The committee recognized the egg indus- 
try advantage of relatively short cycles of 
production-correction, that 1954 production 
increases and price declines are due to 1953 
egg prices being extremely profitable, and 


TRACE MINERALS 


for feed concentrates 


COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
MONOHYDRATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER HYDRATE 
COPPER SULFATE 


IRON OXIDE 

IRON SULFATE 
MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
ZINC CARBONATE 

ZINC SULFATE 


Uniformity and good quality are characteristics 
of all Harshaw Trace Mineral Compounds. These de- 
pendable necessities enable you to maintain the correct 
percentages of essential elements in your concentrates 
and furnish a complete mineral supplement to the feed 
industry. Let Harshaw supply your requirements from 


convenient stock locations. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“Functions and Requirements of Cobalt Livestock Rations” 


roe HARSHAW 


CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


that price is the greatest single factor regu- 
lating supply and demand. 

Reaffirming its April recommendations, 
the committee, composed of producers and 
heads of cooperatives throughout the coun- 
try, said: 

1) The government should not conduct 
an egg price support, egg surplus purchase, 
or an egg subsidy program. 

2) USDA can serve the industry best by 
continuing the intensification of the dis- 
semination of all the facts relating to poul- 
try population and replacements. 

3) USDA should continue to lend its 
aggressive assistance toward the improve- 
ment of efficiencies relating to all phases of 
the industry, especially to distribution. 


Mail Bag 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate your staff on the fine 
job you are doing in keeping The 
Feed Bag filled to the brim with 
interesting, well-written information. 
Keep up the good work. 

J. M. Hagerty 

E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. 

Boonton, N. J. 

* * 


Enjoy the Burke on Business column 
very much. Kéep up the good work. 
Let’s hear more about a good business 
system. 

Richard Gray 

Gray’s Feed Store 

Ormond Beach, Fla. 


@ OAKWOOD FEED & FUEL, Oakwood, 
Wis., has purchased a new Prater crusher 
feeder. 


@ FRANK’S FEED SERVICE, Cresco, 
Iowa, has been appointed a dealer for Mar- 
low milking systems by J. C. Marlow Milk- 
ing Machine Co. 
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take advantage of 
laboratory and field tested 
nutritional research! 


MODERNIZE 


WITH 


There’s more 

to this bag 
\ Than is on the tag! 


When you buy feed fortification you are inter- 


ested in more than just the ingredients that show 


on the tag! 


With manAmakr, you get a wealth of “Sea Power” 
which has been harnessed by constant research 
and feeding experimentation, plus many important | 


extra features, some of which are shown below. & 


“SEA POWER” SUPPLEMENT LABORATORY SERVICE - FIELD TESTING 


MANAMAR is a rich, natural source of Customers’ Rations are chemically MANAMAR “Sea Power” rations are 
Vitamin B-12 and unidentified growth analyzed for adequate nutrient bal- field tested prior to publication, to 
factor(s), trace minerals, and essen- ance. The manufacture of MANAMAR assure proper results under actual 


tial amino acids from fish protein. is laboratory controlled for uniformity. customer feeding conditions. 


FORMULA SERVICE 


PERSONAL SERVICE IN YOUR AREA NATIONAL ADVERTISING & DEALER HELPS 


Specialized Service for all types of Your local MANAmAR territory man- National advertising of MANAMAR to 
formulas takes into consideration the ager is always available to assist you dealers and consumers brings profits 
area of manufacture in order to eco- in consumer resale work. Call him to you. Dealer displays, booklets and 


nomically utilize local ingredients. at any time without obligation. color movies are available. 


Supplemen 


Sed Power” supplamente 


42, OUTER HARBOR 
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(Continued from page 38) 


“This truth affects each employe alike, 
for each employe will do better work and 
put forth greater effort to please your cus- 
tomers under a spirit of approval than he 
would ever do under the spirit of criticism. 
Criticism will kill human effort quicker and 
surer than any atomic bomb ever invented. 
Each grain and feed dealer who factually 
and honestly praises his creative employes 
recreates enthusiasm, esprit de corps, and 
a desire to achieve perfect customer re- 
lations. 

“The test of elevator managerialship is 
the spirit of the entire organization — their 
desire to carry our orders by the board of 
directors — their willingness to cooperate 
— their pride in their total accomplishment. 
Elevators whose entire personnel exhibits a 
spirit of esprit de corps wins financial vic- 
tories for their organization and all prosper 
as the result of their fine attitudes. 


“The test of management of a ball club 
is the spirit of the players — their desire to 
follow the signals — their willingness to 
play as a team, to cooperate, their pride in 
their league standing. A ball team that co- 
operates finishes at the top. 

“The test of elevator managerialship in 
your company is the} spirit of your workers 
— their desire to work well together — 


MICHIGAN convention pho- 
ios by The Feed Bag cameras 
show at top President Fred 
Rowe Jr., Retiring President 
Charles McCalla, and George 
Greenleaf of Michigan State. 
Second, speaker Paul Hensel. 
Third, new officers Rowe, Vice 
Presidents Lawrence Smith 
and Robert McConkey, and 
Secretary John Krusoe. In the 
lower photo, training curric- 
ulum's director, Mr. Green- 
leaf, looks on as Vice Presi- 
dent Hensel of Central Soya 
Co., Inc., presents a scholar- 
ship certificate from his firm 
to a feed training student, 
Jack Patterson of Britton, 
Mich. 


their pride in your company. An elevator 
whose personnel cooperates produces quality, 
efficiently. 

“Cooperation is necessary in today’s jobs. 
No one works alone. No one can produce 
anything by himself. Each one’s efforts are 
part of a total effort upon which he and oth- 
ers depend for steady work and steady wages. 


“But, unfortunately, cooperation is not a 
natural state cf affaiis. Too many people 
feel insecure. When they feel insecure, they 
are likely to be belligerent, sensitive, unfair 
to others, quick to criticize, ready to pass on 
harmful rumors, jealous. All of these situa- 
tions set up frictions which dissipate effort 
into heat instead of efficient, quality elevat- 
or operations. 


“Building the proper attitude toward co- 
operation is a constant challenge to man- 


agers and owners, and this is your job. What 
challenge could be greater! You are the 
captain of your ship. How smoothly you 
can sail is up to you. All the world, all 
the money, and all the happiness is yours, 
if you can successfully lead your elevator to 
a championship team.” 

Nutrition section speakers were Dr. Paul 
Harwood, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio; Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
sity; and Dr. R. H. White-Stevens, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., New York City. (The 
latter is with the Lederle Laboratories divi- 
sion.) 

Dr. Harwood spoke on continuous feed- 
ing of drugs for disease prevention and con- 
trol. In Convention Capsule form, he said: 

“Some diseases are always with us, and 
may be of extreme importance as soon as 
husbandry becomes intensive for their par- 
ticular hosts. Such is coccidiosis of the do- 
mestic fowl. When chicks were hatched 
under a broody hen, coccidiosis was of no 
economic importance. When the earliest 
flocks of incubator-hatched chicks were lim- 
ited to a few dozen or a few hundred birds, 
ciccidiosis was of limited importance. When 
flocks were numbered in thousands, cocci- 
diosis often became the deciding financial 
success or failure. 

“Because chickens are small, and of low 
value per bird, dosing the individual as it 
becomes ill is prohibitive. 

“By the time coccidiosis can be diagnosed 
in a flock, much damage has been done. 
From experience, I suggest that the poultry- 


.man who waits for the appearance of cocci- 


diosis before dosing his birds, may save 10 
to 20 per cent of his potential loss by using 
drugs. Some students of this problem are 
even more pessimistic. Certainly there are 
definite limitations to spot medication. These 
may be delimited briefly: 


1) By the time coccidiosis reaches epi- 
demic status in a flock, much injury 
has occurred and a large portion of 
the loss is irretrievable. 


2) Coccidiosis in a flock is a slow, chron- 
ic disease of several weeks duration, 
although deaths may occur on only a 
few days. To be fully effective treat- 
ment must be of similar duration. 

“Research is rapidly revealing a number 

of drugs which may be used in the feed 
for control of various diseases and diseased 
conditions. Apparently the growth stimula- 
tion, which results from continuous feeding 
of low levels of antibiotics is brought about 
by the suppression of unrecognized species 
of bacteria in the intestinal tract. This prac- 
tice is so well known that it needs no dis- 
cussion, but it is a form of continuous 
medication. 


“Among livestock and poultry, there exist 
several situations where continuous medica- 
tion of feeds may prove profitable. Natur- 
ally, poultry are favorite subjects for such 
practices, because the individual bird is 
small and of low economic value. Conse- 
quently, the dosing: of individuals quickly 
becomes impractical. Those diseases which 
appear regularly at a certain period of a 
fowl’s life are the most favorable subjects for 
control through continuous medication of 
the feed. 

(Continued on page 104) 
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from Coast-to-Coast ... from Border-to-Border 


NFZ is fast becoming America’s leading coccidiostat. And—for one all-important 
reason. Growers, feed dealers, and processors know from experience that NFZ 
does a better job. 


Try the NFZ program and prove how effective nitrofurazone can be in your 
feeding program. You'll discover quickly that this finer coccidiostat will mean 
more satisfied customers and fewer “sick” calls. 


Like to have the facts? Just write or phone us. . . better do it today. Feed 
Products Division, Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 
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Whatever type of bag you need 
— Fulton serves you better 


BURLAP FROM ONLY TOP-GRADED MILLS 
Burlap mills are classified A, B, C, and D. 
Fulton buys only from AB mills, to be sure 
your finished bags are never made from burlap 
with hidden weakness. This Fulton protection 
is especially valuable to such 


products as feed and flour. 


- Note: You can get regular burlap 
Fatton) — and Ful-Brite, the brighter bur- 
lap — from Fulton. Ful-Brite is a 
prestige package for your ned 
ium products. 


Need Multiwall Bags FAST? 


Fulton can ship stock sizes at once 
from all these plants: 


All Fulton plants are equipped 
to imprint multiwall paper bags 
with your brand. 


} y COTTON CONTROLLED FROM RAW MATERIAL 


TO FINISH 


From the raw cotton to the finished bag, 

Fulton guards quality. Weight and weave 

of every fabric are tested to assure uniform- 
wee ity in all bags. 


Automatic point-of-sale mer- 
.chandising...Fulton’s fashion 
"= prints can tip the scales in 
favor of YOUR brand when 
the consumer buys. 


TECHNICAL CONSULTATION SERVICE 


For example, you may need an unusual type 
or shape in cotton bags, which can be devel- 
oped in Fulton’s design department. Or, you 
may be considering use of the new ‘‘non- 
inks on your multiwall paper bags. 
' Fulton specialists will advise you under what 


conditions this type of ink a5; 

can give satisfactory re- eo G3 
sults, and make recom- “ 


mendations accordingly. 


In all your packaging op- 
erations, Fulton’s 86 years 
of experience, plus modern 
laboratory facilities, are 
ready to serve you. 


Fulton) 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO 
BAG & COTTON MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS ° 


* DALLAS * DENVER * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS “3 NEW YORK » OKLAHOMA CITY 


PHOENIX * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * SAVANNAH * WINTER HAVEN 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 
By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


Comments concerning the com- 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: The Effect of Complete and Incom- 
plete Growing Diets on Subsequent Perform- 
ance of the Laying Hen. 

Authors: M. L. Sunde, W. W. Cravens, 
H. R. Bird, and J. G. Halpin (University 
of Wisconsin). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 33 (July, 
1954) pp. 779-84. 

Digest: Single-ccomb white Leghorn pullets 
have been raised on a complete starting and 
growing diet for two years. Similar groups 
have been fed a diet which did not contain 
any antibiotic or source of unidentified 
growth factor (fish solubles), these com- 
plete and incomplete diets being fed for 20 
weeks, 

After 20 weeks, all pullets were fed a 
standard laying mash to determine the ef- 
fect of the starting and growing rations on 
subsequent performance. 

“No difference in per cent egg produc- 
tion, mortality or overall feed consumption, 
final body: weight, or hatchability were ap- 
parent. Pullets fed the complete diet were 
heavier at housing time’ but gained propor- 
tionately less following housing than pullets 
fed the incomplete diet. 


“Sexual maturity can be delayed 10-12 
days with very little change in the diet fed. 
In spite of the fact that scratch grain made 
up roughly a third of the total feed con- 
sumption from 8-20 weeks, the birds fed the 
incomplete diet made more efficient gains 
during that period. Overall feed efficiency 
was about the same. Birds delayed in at- 
taining sexual maturity laid larger eggs 
initially but gradually the egg weights of 
the two groups tended to converge. 

“Delaying the growth rate during the 
growing period did not lower the subse- 
quent performance except to delay the onset 
of egg production. When using rations 
which retard growth one must start chicks 
approximately two weeks earlier than would 
be necessary with a starting and growing 
ration which permitted maximum growth.” 
Comment: Just a little additional data to 
consider when arguing about feeding a 
full ration of complete feed versus using 
a restricted diet system of feeding. But re- 
member, in this work the diet was not 
mechanically restricted or withheld. The 
difference was in quality. 

Title: Deficiency of Folic Acid in Rations 
Containing Natural Feedstuffs. 

Authors: H. C. Saxena, G. E. Bearse, C. F. 
McClary, L. G. Blaylock, and L. R. Berg 
(Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 33 (July, 
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1954) pp. 815-20. 

Digest: Commercial herring meal dried by 
flame drying is often low in folic acid. In 
some rations, using herring meal as the 
protein supplement, poor growth, poor 
feathering, and high incidence of perosis re- 
sulted. In the seven experiments reported 
in this paper, further light is thrown on 
the use of folic acid containing feeds and 
their use in chick feeds. 

Nuto was found equal to corn when fed 
with soybean oil meal and herring meal. 
When all supplementary protein was from 
herring meal the chick fed corn rations had 
growth, poor feathering, and a high inci- 
dence of perosis. When the ration was based 
on milo the results were better. 

A series of experiments was conducted 
to study the cause of depression of growth 
obtained when herring meal alone was used 
to supply the supplementary protein in 
corn rations. The results show that the 
depression obtained was true of several 
other samples of corn that were tested. The 
corm-herring meal ration was found to be 
deficient in folic acid. The level of folic 
acid needed to overcome the deficiency- was 
not greater than 50 mcg. per 100 grams of 
feed. 

“Several natural feedstuffs known to con- 
tain high amounts of folic acid were used to 
determine the levels which were adequate to 
overcome the deficiency reported. 5.00 per 
cent dehydrated grass, 2.29 per cent brew- 
ers’ yeast, 8.33 per cent soybean oil meal, 
and 2.50 per cent liver meal were consid- 
ered adequate to supply enough folic acid 
to promote excellent growth of chicks re- 
ceiving the corn-herring meal type rations.” 
Comment: A feed manufacturer wouldn't 
make so simple a feed as the corn-herring 
meal ration, which is supplemented with 
minerals, riboflavin, A, D, and antibiotic. 
And if he did he probably couldn’t sell it in 
competition with feeds containing some 
plant proteins. To the feed maker, the ex- 
periments here reported show that extreme 
simplicity isn’t as good as good commercia! 
practice in which a bit more variety is used. 

* 

Title: Observations on Two Components of 
Cottonseed That Cause Disco!orations in 
Eggs. 

Authors: B. W. Heywang, H. R. Bird, and 
F. H. Thurber (Department of Agricul- 
ture). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 33 (July, 
1954) pp. 763-67. 

Digest: Cottonseed meal is known to pro- 
duce pink whites and discolored yolks in 
eggs in cold storage. The exact cause is not 


known, but in these experiments 10 groups 
of White Leghorn hens were fed diets 
containing different supplements in an at- 
tempt to find what part of cottonseed causes 
the effects that are not wanted, and whether 
certain solvents will remove it. The diets 
were fed 40 days and the eggs were stored 
one, two, three, four, or six months at 
36 degrees, before examining the albumen 
and the yolks. 

“The results indicate that the component 
responsible for pink albumen is present in 
raw cottonseed and in cottonseed pigment 
glands, but not in cottonseed hulls. It was 
present in cottonseed meal extracted with 
hexane, but not in cottonseed meal extract- 
ed with methyl-ethyl ketone or iso-butane. 

“Crude cottonseed oil was relatively rich 
in the component, but this does not mean 
that it occurs in the oil in raw cottonseed. 
Many of the yolks in eggs from the females 
receiving cottonseed oil in their diet were 
‘orange’ in color, and greatly enlarged. 


“Pink albumen was found in some of the 
eggs laid on the third day after the diets 
were first fed, and then stored for six 
months. The possible comparisons show that 
the number of eggs with pink albumen in- 
creased as the length of the storage period 
increased. 

“Observations were also made on yolk 
discolorations caused by gossypol. Only one 
yolk with a discoloration that may have 
been caused by gossypol was found when 
the diet contained a gossypol-glycine com- 
pound. . 

“Six of the diets had a relatively high 
content of free gossypol, and the yolks of 
eggs from the females fed these diets had 
a high degree of discoloration. The first 
yolks with discolorations caused by géssy- 
pol were in eggs laid on the third day after 
the diets were first fed. 


“No discolored yolks were found when 
the diet contained cottonseed hulls.” 
Comment: Gossypol extraction from cotton- 
seed meal is making possible its use in 
broiler feeds. But that process is not enough 
to allow free use of cottonseed meal in egg 
mashes. The research here reported helps 
separate the possible cause of pink whites 
from discolored yolks. Little by little the 
problem will be licked — we hope. 

Title: Choline Deficiency in the Rabbit. 
Authors: E. L. Hove, D. H. Copland, and 
W. D. Salmon (Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 53 
(July, 1954) pp. 377-89. 
Digest: About 0.13 per cent choline in the 
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diet is needed in the rabbit diet, for growth, 
for maintenance of body weight and pre- 
vention of fatty and cirrhotic livers and ne- 
crosis of kidney tubules. 

“For growth, methionine had a slight, 
though definite, replacement value for cho- 
line. Monomethylaminoethanol, with methi- 
onine, was a a very effective substitute for 
choline, while ethanolamine was inactive. 

“Vitamin Bi. plus folacin improved the 
utilization of methionine by the choline 
deficient rabbit for growth but appeared 
to be of no value in sparing suboptimum 
levels of choline, or in promoting the utili- 
zation of monomethylaminoethanol plus 
methionine. 

“Moderate anemia, a high icteric index 
but without plasma bile pigments or jaun- 


dice, and the excretion of porphobilinogen, 
were noted in the choline deficient rabbits.” 
Comment: It all adds up to 0.13 per cent 
as the approximate minimum amount of 
choline in the rabbit ration. 


Pay Way Feed Users See 


‘Rumen Factor Story’ 


Harvey Benson, sales supervisor of Pay 
Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, discussed 
“The Rumen Factor Story” in a recent 
30-minute telecast over St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Topeka, Kan., TV transmitting stations. 

The program included slides, filmed se- 
quences of a cow's stomach showing diges- 


Experienced Feed Makers Specify 


TRACE MINERAL 


UALITY 
PR LID) 


PREMIXES 


Backed By— 
e Leadership Research 


e Quality Control 
e Outstanding Facilities 
e Quick Service 


Write for 
NEW DATA BULLETIN 
Packed with latest information on 
trace minerals in building mod- 
ern Poultry, Swine and Cattle 
Feeds 


Remember, too, ‘“‘CCC’’ 
can supply your most 
exacting need for CAL- 
CIUM of allkinds...as well 
as FARM-CAL (Barnlime) 
for Farms and Gardens. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Calcium arbonate ompany 


“Pioneer Producers of Trace Elements Products” 


222 WEST ADAMS STREET e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
325 WOODMEN OF THE WORLD BLDG.. OMAHA. NEBRASKA e BOX 409, CARTHAGE. MISSOURI 
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tion at work, and a filmed tour of Pay Way 
cattle feeders. According to the firm, its 
dealers in receiving range merchandised the 
program by inviting cattle feeders into their 
stores for viewing. 
NEW SALES OFFICE 

Doane Feed Products Co., manufacturers 
of Hi-Mo-Lass, has established a national 
sales office in the Board of Trade bldg., 
Kansas City, the firm has announced. Plant 


and executive offices will remain at Joplin, 
Mo. 


Chicken Litter in Feed a 


Success, Scientists Say 


Chicken litter fed to cattle and sheep 
produced satisfactory results, Arkansas agri- 
cultural experiment station scientists have 
reported. Ruminants such as cattle and 
sheep can use nitrogen from such non-pro- 
tein sources for at least a third of their total 
nitrogen requirements, which is one way to 
cut down on feeding costs, they said. 


Drs. P. R. Noland and Maurice L. Ray, 
who made the experiments, stated chicken 
litter used contained from 25 to 30 per cent 
protein equivalent, and cane bagasse or pea- 
nut hulls were used as the initial litter put 
in the broiler house. Tested ewes, lambs, and 
steers showed no obvious digestive disturb- 
ances, they reported. 


Good gains were obtained, the scientists 
said, and estimated the ration containing 
chicken litter saved 65 cents a hundred 
pounds of complete feed. Dr. Noland then 
mentioned as one of several warnings, that 
the litter should be treated with heat to 
minimize danger of contaminating the feed 
mixer. 


Frank C. Haas Elected to 
ADM Board of Directors 


Frank C. Haas has been elected to the 
board of directors of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, the firm has an- 
nounced. Mr. Haas joined ADM in 1929 
as chemical director of its Wyandotte, Mich., 
plant, and was elected a vice president in 
1950. 

He is vice chairman of the steering com- 
mittee on fatty acids and a member of the 
steering committee for glycerine of Ameri- 
can Soap & Glycerine Producers association. 
Mr. Haas is a native of Union City, N. J., 
and studied chemical engineering at Colum- 
bia University. 


Premier Peat Moss Moves 


Its Headquarters Staff 


In an expansion move, Premier Peat Moss 
Corp., New York City, has taken a tower 
floor at 535 Fifth av. for its office staff, the 
firm has announced. 

The corporation said its five factories in 
Canada and an additional four factories, 
whose output Premier Peat sells, accounted 
for the growth of its headquarters staff. The 
firm has factories in Germany and Ireland 
as well. 
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SHELLBUILDER 


For consistent repeat business 


Carefully processed from finest quality reef oyster shells. 
Strongly packaged, uniform quality. 


MELROSE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
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Conv 


eying Capacity 


RIGHT FOR THE TOUGH JOB! 


BRYANT 


ADAPTED to each individual applica- 
tion through the use of the correct size 
fan and proper H.P. to insure adequate 
conveying power for your installation. 
Bryant Hammermills alone offer un- 
limited conveying capacity both ver- 
tical and horizontal. 
~f Positive Air Control directs an ade- 
quate supply of air (essential for maxi- 
mum capacity) into the grinding 
chamber as well as under the screen. . . 
the supply of air under the screen is 
extremely important as it is responsible 
for carrying the ground material away 
from the mill and into high velocity air 
i stream that conveys it to dust collector. 


SIZES AND MODELS 
RANGING FROM 
25 TO 200 H. P, 


FEATURE STRAIGHT THROUGH AIR FLOW 
Bryant Hammermills alone are AIR- 4 


You can give your customers faster 
service and more personal attention 
when your Bryant Hammermill is 
equipped with a Bryant Simplex 
Screen Changer. 

Your mill operator can select the de- 
sired screen size instantly, without 
stopping the mill . . . without leaving 
the work floor and with a minimum of 
effort. A simple push or pull on one of 
three control rods changes to a fine, 
medium or coarse screen... the Bryant 
Mill changes screens to assure your 
customer of getting the desired granu- 
lation. 


QUALITY FEED MILL MACHINERY SINCE 1911 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Corn Shellers... Crusher Feeders...Corn Cutters and Graders... Permanent Magnets 
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@ Feed merchants many years his sen- 
ior are looking with envy at 23-year- 
old Gene Newman’s fast-growing feed 
cperation at San Angelo, Tex. Ambi- 
tious Mr. Newman and Newman's 
Feed Co. both are setting a speedy 
pace for their competition. 

Newman’s Feed Co. is based on an 
idea its owner had in college, where 
he studied grasses and livestock nutri- 
tion. Why not build a different feed 
for each rancher? Gene Newman 
knew the grasses varied from ranch 
to ranch, as did the soils, and a cow 
on fibrous tobosa grass would need 
more protein than one grazing succu- 
lent side-oats grama. 

When young Gene finished college 
two years ago, he persuaded his ranch- 
er father to loan him some money to 
start a feed mill. 


COLLEGE training has back- 
grounded the owner of this 
modern San Angelo, Tex., 
feed mill for his chosen voca- 
tion. Owner Gene Newman 
is only 23. 


and are beginning to attract notice in 
nearby states. 

All this has been accomplished dur- 
ing the worst drought in history, with 
sheep and cattle numbers dropped to 
about one-third of normal for the area. 


In getting customers, Gene Newman 
stuck to his original idea of making 
formula feed to fit the rancher’s live- 
stock. He had been on the calf-roping 
team at Sul Ross College and he kept 
on attending the numerous west Texas 
rodeos. Only now he was mixing busi- 
ness with pleasure. He’d wangle an in- 


vitation to visit some ranch, and while 
there go over it with the owner, take 
soil samples, and perhaps sell an order 


of feed. 


“It was mighty slow those first few 
months,” he said, “but we got a few 
customers. They liked the feed and 
that brought in others. Now we ship 
feed all over the trans-Pecos area. We 
have several customers out as far as 
Van horn, which is nearly 200 miles 
west of here.” 


Another idea Gene had was that 
feeding should be carried on during 
the summer months to supplement 
grass. He built a special feed of high 
mineral content ,especially designed to 
keep sheep in good condition. 


“Many of the large ranchers can’t 
look after all their sheep more than 


Texas Lad the Lead 


San Angelan Sets a Speedy Pace 


“It wasn’t much,” he said, “only a 
drop in the bucket to what I needed. 
He said I wouldn’t get any more, that 
I had to make it pay without touching 
him for any more capital. But it was 
enough to rent a building with an op- 
tion on buying, and I managed to get 
a vertical mixer and a few essential 
things.” 

Now, two years later, Gene has al- 
most paid for the 160 by 144-foot 
building and has installed over $25,000 
worth of equipment. He has a horizon 
tal-type mixer, molasses mixer, and 
pellet mill. In addition he has two 
almost new trucks, one a trailer type 
and the other a bobtail. His employes 
increased from two up to about six in 
the summer and 10 in the winter. His 
specially-made Tops-All brand feeds 
are well known throughout west Texas 
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— 
GENE NEWMAN 
Despite-dust and, drought. 


three times a week,” Mr. Newman 
said, “so to be sure they get enough 
minerals, we mix it with feed in pellet 
form and put it where it’s handy. 
The sheep will eat from a half to a 
pound a day. For summertime feeding, 
this mixture is spreading pretty fast 
among ranchers.” 

One handicap which Gene Newman 
turned into an advantage was the 
government feeding program. When 
he mixed the government feed for 
ranchers, he talked up his own formu- 
las. And no matter if the rancher 
lived 100 miles away, this Texan visit- 
ed the place, surveyed the grasses and 
soils, condition of the livestock, and 
then designed a feed formula to fit 
the animals’ needs. 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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Low Test Flaxseed Now 
Under Price Supports 


Unfavorable weather in the northern great 
plains flaxseed-producing area has broad- 
ened price support provisions to include 
light test weight flaxseed, the Department 
of Agriculture announced recently. This is 
similar to July and August actions on lower 
test wheat and rye. 

Under the extended provisions, USDA 
said, lighter weight flaxseed will be sample 
grade on test weight only, but flaxseed test- 
ing less than 40 pounds a bushel will not 
be eligible for support. 

Flaxseed will be discounted four cents a 
bushel from the support rate for No. 2 
grade for each pound below its minimum 
test weight of 47 pounds a bushel. 


McMillen Feed Reveals 


Promotion of Four Men 

President Dale W. McMillen Jr., McMill- 
en Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., has an- 
nounced the promotion of Don Butler to 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Thomas S. Suelzer to the commodity trad- 
ing department, and Robert S. Derck to 
south central sales district manager. 

Phillip J. Kane, personnel director of its 
Gibson City, Ill., plant, has assumed the 
duties of insurance department manager at 
Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Butler joined McMillen in 1950 and 
was named sales promotion manager in 
1952, his position at the time of his promo- 
tion. He is a graduate of the University of 
Dayton and the Harvard business school. 
Mr. Suelzer, a Notre Dame alumnus, joined 
the firm as an accountant in 1946, and two 
years later was promoted to his recent posi- 
tion as insurance department manager. 

A McMillen field representative for the 
past 11 years, Mr. Derck will be managing 
sales activities in portions of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama, with headquarters in 
Nashville, Tenn. He previously was eastern 
district assistant sales manager. 


Secretary Benson Names 
Farm Home Advisors 


An 1l-member committee to advise the 
Department of Agriculture on its research 
efforts to provide better homes, buildings, 
machinery, and equipment for farm families 
has been appointed recently by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. It is to meet only once, 
March 7-9, 1955. 

Members include representatives of farm- 
ers, farm women, professional service agen- 
cies in home planning and management 
fields, and industrial producers of farm ma- 
chinery, building materials, electrical equip- 
ment, and on-the-farm processing machinery. 


Hubbard Names Manager 
As Sales Force Expands 


Expanding its sales force, the feed divi- 
sion of Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., has announced the appointment of 
three new territory managers. William Shar- 
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key and Floyd Finzen are sales force addi- 
tions, however, Don Healy replaces W. J. 
(Bill) Getty, who resigned to become man- 
ager of Nie Grain Co., Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

Mr. Sharkey has been assigned a territory 
immediately adjacent to the Mankato home 
office. He was employed by the Department 
of Agriculture, taught farm training while 
in the navy, and operated an Illinois live- 
stock farm, prior to joining Hubbard. 

Representing Hubbard in northeastern 
Minnesota and sections of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Finzen has been with United Distributing 
Co., Minneapolis, since 1939, and was its 
sales representative since 1946, until he 
joined Hubbard recently. 

Mr. Healy is managing a southeastern 
Iowa territory. He was with General Mills, 
Inc., from 1938 to 1947, when he entered 
business for himself. Mr. Healy sold his 
business in 1953 and returned to General 
Mills before joining Hubbard. 

TERRITORY MANAGER 

Burrus Feed Mills, Fort Worth, Tex., has 
appointed Thomas Martin as Texo feed ter- 
ritory manager in northwest Louisiana, Rob- 
ert G. Rice, district sales manager, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Martin has been active as 
overseer and manager for several agricul- 
tural operations in Louisiana since 1949. 


Skits, Awards Highlight 


Master Mix Convention 

Dale W. McMillen Jr., president of Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., wel- 
comed nearly 600 persons filling the Fort 
Wayne Civic theater to see skits portraying 
Central Soya’s and McMillen Feed Mills’ 20 
years in the feed industry at its 20th annual 
Master Mix convention held recently. 

D. W. McMillen, founder of Central 
Soya, was the featured speaker at the wild- 
cat banquet the next day, which climaxes 
each annual convention. Entertainer Herb 


THE FEED BAG 


"Doggone it, Maw, you're either going 

to have to cut those growth stimulants 

out of the chicken feed or buy a big- 
ger ice box!" 


CARTOON BY RIEKER eee 


Shriner was guest speaker at the banquet. 

Bronze wildcats, engraved plaques, and 
cash awards were presented to those men in 
the sales division with outstanding records 
over the past year. 

Wildcats were presented to four Indiana 
men: C. C. Gerdon, Jasper; J. L. Cox, West 
Lafayette; G. F. Babcoke, Anderson, and 
F. L. Yingling, New Albanay. Three men 
from Ohio: A. J. Roberts, Galion; L. E. 
Alexander, Wapakoneta; and R. O. Rob- 
erts, Millersburg, won the coveted award 
along with J. B. Miller, Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. J. Levens, Mount Pleasant, Mich.; W. H. 
Collins, Waynesboro, Va.; C. R. Bixler, 
Three Bridges, N. J.; M. W. Bleekman, 
Gadsen, Ala.; E. P. Riley, Gainesville, Ga.; 
and W. W. Lewis, Belleville, Ill. 


USDA Has Changed Its 
Emergency Hay Program 


Farmers and ranchers who are eligible to 
purchase hay under the drought emergency 
hay program regulations may contract now 
for their winter months requirements, ac- 
cording to a program amendment announced 
recently by the Department of Agriculture. 

The amendment to the program's pro- 
vision of contracting for only a 60-day sup- 
ply of hay at a time, USDA said, has ex: 
tended the limitation until March 1, 1955, 
in designated counties in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississip- 
pi, and until April 1, 1955, in Missouri, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 


In the eastern and southern parts of Tex- 
as, the extended date is March 1 and up to 
April 1 in the remainder of the state, where 
feeding periods are longer. Dates in Ar- 
kansas have been extended to April 1 in 
the north and to March 1 in the rest of 
the state. 


Determine Nitrogen Need 


By Three Main Checks 


To estimate the amount of nitrogen fields 
need this fall and winter, Charles Ellwood, 
University of Arizona extension agronomist, 
has offered three checks. He said to deter- 
mine soil type, the amount of organic matter 
in the soil, and each field’s cropping history. 

If a field has been in alfalfa for the past 
few years, there is no concern about nitro- 
gen for small grains, Mr. Ellwood continued, 
or, if it was in summer fallow, nitrogen need 
is cut to some extent. A well-worked seed- 
bed, prepared early, usually takes less nitro- 
gen than a seedbed made late and poorly, 
he asserted. 


If a field has been out of alfalfa for sev- 
eral years, Mr. Ellwood recommended ap- 
plying 50 to 790 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre — either at planting time or as a top 
dressing. Small grains following sorghum 
may take more nitrogen than those follow- 
ing other non-legumes, he said. 

@ KARLEN & STEINMANN CO., Mon- 
ticello, Wis., has installed a new Blue Streak 
mill and mixer, hay chopper, and Prater 
drag feeder. 
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Announces 


New 
Improved 


Free-flo wing 


After years of testing, a new anti-caking agent has been 
added to make “Two-Sixty-Two” an even better product. 

The protein equivalent remains the same, but the im- 
proved “Two-Sixty-Two” has added protection against 
caking in storage. This new feature assures feed manu- 
facturers a urea nitrogen source of protein that flows 
freely and mixes thoroughly . . . even under severe con- 
ditions of heat and moisture. 

Supplements containing “T'wo-Sixty-Two” make the 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


PONT 


REG. U.S. Pat. OFF 


This bag of “Two-Six- 
ty-Two” was cut open 
for inspection ofter 
seven months of ware- ; 
house storage ino hot, 
humid region. It re- 
mained free-flowing. 


feeding of all ruminants more efficient. They help farm- 
ers get top feed value from their home-grown feeds and 
roughages. “Two-Sixty-Two” in the supplements you 
build gives cattle and sheep a quickly available nitrogen 
source of protein that helps rumen bacteria multiply 
faster . . . helps them break down rougher feed and 
coarser roughage faster and more completely. 

Check into the values of “Two-Sixty-Two” for your 
formulations. Write to Du Pont. 


7250 N. Cicero Ave. 111 Sutter Street 
Chicago 30, Ill. Francisco, Cal. 


Two-Sixty-Two 


FEED COMPOUND 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Plant Built Order 


Florida Mill Is Versatile, Flexible 


@ Specializing in feed mixing and 
quantity production has won quick 
recognition among large poultry and 
livestock men for Hale’s Feed Mills of 
Kissimmee, Fla. 

W. Arthur Hale, mill owner, said 
his $100,000 plant, which began lim- 
ited production in 1950 and was ready 
for full scale output in 1953, already 
is operating in the black. Today Hale’s 
colorful bucking bronco trademark 
topped by a hard-riding cowpoke is a 
familiar sight in the central and south 
Florida areas. 


A native of Tennessee where he was 
associated with his father in the feed 
business, Mr. Hale built his first feed 
mill in 1931 at Sparta, Tenn. His 
second mill, built in 1944 at McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., was sold in 1946. 


Casting about for new opportunities 
in the feed business, Mr. Hale said he 
was attracted to Florida by the rapidly 
growing poultry and livestock business, 


“A survey of the area showed cen- 
tral Florida, where cattlemen have been 
meeting with a great deal of success 
with Brahmans and other livestock 
and poultrymen have been expanding 
their flocks, was good, open territory,” 
Mr. Hale said. 

“I bought 15 acres adjoining the 
Kissimmee Livestock Market and be- 


W. ARTHUR HALE 
He handled his own contracts. 
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CONTRACTS for ihe modern 
plant of Hale's Feed Mills, 
Kissimmee, Fla., were handled 
personally by its owner. But 
he had expert advice and has 
installed A-1 milling machin- 
ery to insure top-flight work. 


gan building in 1949. We were able to 
start production in 1951 while con- 
struction was still going on, and in 
1953, when all building was completed, 
we began operating at full capacity. 

“Today we have one of the cleanest 
and most modern small plants in the 
South,” Mr. Hale said. 

Although the plant and equipment, 
not including office furnishings, trucks, 
and stock, is valued at $100,000. Mr. 
Hale said he saved about $25,000 in 
building costs by handling his own 
contracts. He planned most of the 
mill himself, but was assisted in equip- 
ment layout by engineers of Anglo 
American Mill Co. of Owensboro, 
Ky., and G. W. Reaves & Co. of 
Chattanoogo, Tenn. Milling equip- 
ment was bought from these two 
firms and from Fairchild Engineering 
Co., of Marion, Ohio, and S. Howes 
Co. of Silver Creek, N. Y. 

“The only part of the building we 
contracted for was the roof,” Mr. 
Hale declared. 


Located about two miles from down- 
town Kissimmee, the mill is set well 
back from a paved secondary road and 
has its own siding from the Atlantic 
Coast Line main track which runs 
through Kissimmee. The mill building 
and main office, a combined total of 
5,000 square feet, are made of cement 
block, common building material in 
the damp, humid Florida climate, with 
concrete floors throughout. The ware- 
house, about 7,000 square feet, was 
built of corrugated metal. 

Mr. Hale said the corrugated metal 
construction almost completely elimin- 
ated the problem of moisture collec- 
tion. The cement block and metal 
construction also holds the threat of 
fire damage to a minimum. The roof, 
too, is fireproof. 

The mill buildings, reached by a 
lung driveway from the highway, are 
surrounded by an attractive lawn that 
adds to the appearance of the plant 
and helps keep dust down. The buck- 
ing bronco trademark is reproduced on 
the front of the main office. 


Both the milling area and warehouse 
are easily accessible to large and small 
trucks, with plenty of room for ma- 
neuvering on the lawn-covered yard 
area. Loading ramps for trucks are 
located at the end and front of the mill 
building, and along the front of the 
warehouse which has two wide doors. 

One concrete ramp on the railroad 
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WHEN 
YOUR 
QUESTION 
IS: 


The change to multiwall fifties is here. 

“We are doing all right,” said one big feed execu- 
tive recently. “But the trend is on and I’m going 
to change.” 

The man from St. Regis helped. And it turned 
out, the change-over involved no increase in per-ton 
packing cost. 

If you are changing to multiwalls . . . if you are 
considering changing . . . or if you have already made 
the change-over...St. Regis 
offers you experience in 
meeting the demand for will be glad to show 
paper fifties. Specifically... you afull-color motion 
1. In keeping bag inven- Picture of how a dozen 
tory low, production feed companies use 
smooth, labor costs at a multiwalls. See it right 
minimum on the packing _ in your own office. 
floor. 

2. In solving feed packaging problems, from 
equipment to the printing of your bag to give it 
more display value. 


ThemanfromSt. Regis 


ASK. 
THE MAN 
KNOWS 


3. In giving you the benefit of successful cases of 
increased volume and profit. 

Result! Today, a lot of feed mills have production 
executives as happy as sales executives over the change 
to fifties. The man from St. Regis has helped both 
get the benefit of low per-ton cost. 

Call us in and let us discuss the cost of packag- 
ing in multiwall fifties, 
together. It might be good 
for both of us. 

St. Regis Multiwall bags 
are manufactured by St. 
Regis Paper Company, 
one of America’s largest 
integrated paper manu- 
facturers, with resources 
ranging from raw materials in its own forest pre- 
serves to modern mills and plants and nation- 
wide distribution. 


MODERN 


FEED 
Packaging 


(sk) REGIS PAPER 


SALES SUBSIDIARY, ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WRITE TO THE ST. REGIS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


ALLENTOWN, 1036 N. GODFREY STREET. PENNSYLVANIA 


308 CANDLER GEORGIA 
BALTIMORE 2 ...933 MATHIESON BLDG. ...MARYLAND 
BIRMINGHAM S.... 2317 SO. SIXTH AVE. ALABAMA 


BOSTON 16 1125 PARK SQUARE BLDG. MASSACHUSETTS 
BUFFALO. .-ROOM 726, 43 COURT STREET...NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 230 N. MICHIGAN AVE. ILLINOIS 
CLEVELAND 14..1730 UNION COMMERCE BLDG...OHI@ 


HAMILTON...++ 801 PIGOTT BLDG....+6 ONTARIO 


DETROIT 26...... 1135 BOOK 


NEW ORLEANS 12 307 CARONDELET BLDG. LOUISIANA 


HOUSTON .... 1108 STATE NATIONAL BLDG. .... TEXAS 
KANSAS CITY 6..... 1200 OAK STREET... MISSOURI 
LOS ANGELES 17. . 900 WILSHIRE BLVD. ..CALIFORNIA 
LOUISVILLE 2..318 MARTIN BROWN BLOG... KENTUCKY 
MINNEAPOLIS 2...509 FOSHAY TOWER...MINNESOTA 


IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
MONTREAL 2 924 CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 


NEW YORK 230 PARK NEW YORK 
OLK BS... 7807 MICHAEL DRIVE VIRGINIA 


ST. LOUIS 1.... 722 CHESTNUT STREET.... MISSOURI 
SALT LAKE CITY 1..+.79 SOUTH MAIN STREET...UTAH 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, 1 MONTGOMERY STREET, CALIFORNIA 
SEATTLE 1....4TH & PIKE BUILDING....WASHINGTON 


® 2725 ARBUTUS STREET BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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side of the mill building is used for loading 
and unloading freight cars. 

The main office, which is air-conditioned, 
is operated by Mrs. Norma Whelan. Mr. 
Hale’s head production chief is J. D. Henry, 
who came to the new mill from Sparta with 
15 years of milling experience. 

The milling operation is handled by Mrs. 
Henry and a staff that varies from six to 
eight men, depending on the season. 

Sales are spearheaded by Mr. Hale who 
has spent a good share of his time during 
the last three years on the road introducing 
Hale’s products in the new territory. He 
is assisted by two full time salesmen. Peri- 
odic deliveries are made by the firm’s three 
semi-trailer trucks. 

The plant layout also includes an 18,000- 
gallon storage tank for molasses, or about 
two full carloads. The tank is spotted at the 
end of the mill building, making it accessible 
to either railroad tank cars or trucks. The 
molasses is purchased in nearby Clewiston, 
which is located in the heart of the Lake 
Okeechobee sugar cane area. 

As the plant now stands, it has facilities 
for storage of 5,000 bushels of bulk grain, 
with space left to accommodate an addi- 
tional 20,000 bushels of grain in bins as 
needed. The layout was planned so the 
additional storage space could be tied into 
the present line of flow. The storage bin 
in use now is filled by screw conveyor 
running under the railroad loading ramp 
to the elevators. 

Grain is moved on into the milling area 


EFFICIENCY in production is 
the watchword at Hale's Feed 
Mills, Kissimmee, Fla. Owner 
Arthur Hale produces a full 
line of feeds (see bottom 
photo) with modern storage 
and conveying facilities and 
with up-to-date machinery, 
elements which he knows are 
vital to the profitable manu- 
facture of balanced rations. 


by screw conveyor out of the bottom of the 
bin and back into the elevators which move 
the grain up the side of the bin to the 
gravity chute into the milling area. The 
storage bin is located on the railroad side 
of the plant. Present capacity of the mill is 
120 tons of mixed feed a day. 

Located as it is on the outskirts of town, 
Hale’s is primarily a wholesale operation, 
although the firm’s brands are available at 
the mill in small quantities on a retail basis. 

“Most of our output goes to users of 
quantity,” Mr. Hale said. 

“We're strictly feed mixers,” the mer- 
chant added. “We never have gone into 
sidelines, but prefer to direct our time and 
attention to the manufacture of the kind of 
feeds that are needed in the Florida area. 

“We leave the remedies to the veterinari- 
ans and the supplies to the downtown retail 
stores. We find we're better able to do the 
kind of job that will please our customers 
with that kind: of operation. 

“Our best brand of feed is produced un- 
der the Hale name and our competition- 
priced brand is Kissimmee,” Mr. Hale said. 
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Feeds include hog, poultry, turkey, calf, 
steer, and range pellets. The firm buys all 
its own ingredients, and mixes all feeds to 
its own formulas, including mineral feeds. 
Minerals are stocked separately so they can 
be varied to meet different soil deficiencies. 
Mr. Hale said he does a high percentage of 
custom mixing, particularly where mineral 
content is concerned, because Florida pas- 
tures and range needs are likely to vary 
considerably, even on adjoining ranches. 
He also does some batch milling for cus- 
tomers to meet their individual needs as 
they develop. 


Although the mill has its own rail siding, 
a high percentage of the grain used is hauled 
in from all over the country by big orange 
trucks, which are active about eight months 
of the year hauling Florida citrus north, and 
are available for hauls on their return trips. 
Mr. Hale said he is able to reduce his 
freight bill considerably by using the citrus 
trucks. 

Directing most of his attention to a select 
list of quality users, Arthur Hale said that 
to date he has done little advertising. He has 
depended primarily on personal calls to 
establish a market for his products. 

However, as the operation develops he 
expects to establish an advertising program 
that will include livestock auctions, rodeos 
and fairs, 4-H and FFA groups, and other 
potential customer groups. 

The firm sends out a list twice daily to 
customers showing price variations. The 
mailing serves a double purpose. It advises 
of price changes, and acts as a reminder of 
the Hale operation. 

Although he owns two widely separated 
mills, Mr. Hale has spent most of the past 
four years in Florida, building and develop- 
ing the new location. The Sparta mill, dur- 
ing Mr. Hale’s absence, has been headed 
by his brother, G. H. Hale. 

“We believe the results of the last four 
years have shown that our products are 
helping livestock and poultry men maintain 
and build their operations,” Mr. Hale said. 
“The market is expanding rapidly as live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy men progress in a 
relatively new territory. 

“We're proud to feel that our products 
are keeping pace with development, and 
we will continue to grow with the territory,” 
this aggressive new Floridian emphasized. 


Good Winter Range for 
Double Income: USDA 


Income from a herd of sheep may increase 
100 per cent with a well-managed winter 
range, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports in a new bulletin entitled “Managing 
Winter Sheep Range for Greater Profit.” 

In a study of two herds of 3,000 sheep 
each, an average income for an eight-year 
period, on well and poorly managed winter 
ranges was found to be $10,380 and $5,072 
respectively, USDA says. 

To help sheepmen get maximum range re- 
sults, the bulletin gives detailed descriptions 
of good, fair, and poor forage species and 
tells what percentages of forage growth to 
graze without harming the range. 


Allied Chemical Tells of 
Three Territory Changes 


The Barrett division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., New York City, has an- 
nounced the assignment of Julian S. Pruitt 
to its Detroit territory, replacing E. J. Mc- 
Mullen. Mr. Pruitt has been southern New 
Jersey sales representative. 


Evan E. Senuk has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pruitt in New Jersey. Lorne C. 
Stocker, who recently joined Barrett's sales 
department, has been assigned Mr. Senuk’s 
mid-Atlantic territory, the firm reports. 
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Every step in the production of Albemarle Multiwall Bags is 
Albemarle controlled. Albemarle is, in every sense, a completely 
integrated mill—growing its own pulp wood, milling, coloring 
and printing its own fine Kraft paper—pasting and sewing its 
own Multiwalls, plain and valved, in many plies. 


When you place your order with Albemarle, it is “our baby”... 
all the way. 


ER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY e SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ALBEMARLE PAP 
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for feeding 


DAIRY FEED 


A MASTER MIX DEVELOPMENT 


Nature’s way to feed CalfLac 


Now YOU CAN SELL MORE CalfLac, Complete Milk Re- 
placer, with this new calf feeding bag . . . and make a profit on 
both sales! Nurs-A-Calf Bag works just like the cow’s udder .. . 
calves do better . . . are better satisfied. It saves time because calves 
can feed themselves unattended. Dairymen like it for this and many 
other advantages. 


This outstanding new feeding development is sure to create 
a sensation in your community. Everyone will recognize its merits 
on sight . . . every dairyman will need a number of Nurs-A-Calf Bags. 


SURE FIRE Merchandising Plan to Help You 


... And we have a real deal which helps you get sales of both 
new Master Mix products. It’s a combination introductory offer that 


lures immediate sales . . . and once you get them started, there'll 
be plenty of repeat business. We furnish everything you need for 
a complete promotion ... Counter Cards with valuable Coupons, 
Displays, Streamers, Direct Mail Folders, Co-operative Advertising, 
and complete directions on how to get started. It’s too good to miss! 


Mail This ¢ovupon Now! 
McMILLEN FEED MILLS, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Master Mix Merchandising Ideas sure interest me. Send me all the information on how I can 
start making extra profits now. 


Name 


Address 


E Decatur, Indiana ¢ Gibson City, Illinois * Marion, Ohio « Harrisburg, Pennsylvania * Memphis, Tennessee * Chattanooga, Tennessee a 
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Beef Feed, Not Dice, Rings Cash Register 


@ Top-flight men in all responsible 
positions coupled with A-1 equipment 
and a far-reaching merchandising pro- 
gram team together to make a major 
regional feed business for El Rancho 
Milling Co. at Clovis, N. Mex. Austin 
Brooks, a director of the American 
Feed Manufacturers association, is 
general manager of the big concern. 

Alvy Smith, vice president and sales 
manager, is accustomed to major sell- 
ing problems. He recalled recently that 
for six full months after the federal 
drought feed program began in July, 
1953, 100 per cent of the distribution 
of El Rancho was within the officially 
designated disaster area. 

“Realizing the merchandising prob- 
lem that faced the firm, we decided to 
hold meetings with the ranchers and 
farmers,” he stated. “We tried to work 
out means of maintaining foundation 
herds in the southwestern range coun- 
try. Our salesmen were at work at all 
times, éven though they had nothing 
to sell for a while, contacting stock- 
men, farmers, and government officials 
who had responsibility for operation of 
the program. The interest shown by 
El Rancho created still further good 
will. 


“Has it paid off? It has. We expect 


to do a three-million-dollar volume of 
business in 1954,” Mr. Smith reported. 


AUSTIN BROOKS 
His profit cubes aren't dice. 
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AERIAL photography was nec- 


essary to present a single view 
of the entire El Rancho Milling 
Co. operation at Clovis, N. 
Mex. Eight additional photos 
on page 60 show individual 
phases of the progressive west- 
ern feed firm's setup. 


Originally the Stockmen’s Feed 
Mfg. Co., the plant burned out in a 
fire in May, 1945. At that time, feed 
was being manufactured under the 
name of El Rancho. A new corpora- 
tion was founded immediately, built 
the present plant, and was in produc- 
tion Aug. 1, 1946, as El Rancho Mill- 
ing Co. 

Chairman of the board is Otto 
Smith, Austin Brooks is general man- 
ager, and Alvy Smith is vice president 
and sales manager. They are members 
of the board of directors. The firm is 
owned by 10 businessmen of Clovis. 
G. C. (Buck) Jester is mill superin- 
tendent; Earl Robinson, office man- 
ager; T. E. Butler, manager of the 
grain division; and Tom Whitehurst, 
truck foreman. 

In coping with the drought situation 
as it affected the southwestern stock- 
man and farmer, Mr. Brooks went to 
Washington three times to serve on 
the AFMA drought advisory commit- 
tee, while Mr. Smith devoted his time 


to keeping posted on trends, regula- 
tions, and legislation under the pro- 
gram. 

Through constant contacts with its 
customers, E] Rancho was able to work 
out the best feeds advisable. The nu- 
trition department, based on field con- 
tacts. worked out the best feeds to be 
recommended within the program's 
restrictions. 

By: means of its alert, vigorous pro- 
gram, El Rancho was laying the foun- 
dation for profitable operations to be 
carried out in a minimum length of 
time — whenever the situation eased. 
The company was in a position to un- 
derstand the problems, meet them, 
and fulfill customer needs more quick- 
ly and efficiently. The accounts had 
complete confidence in their feed sup- 
plier, reported Mr. Smith. They knew 
El Rancho was concerned about their 
welfare and their future because the 
company’s men were out in the field, 
talking and working with them. 

The major volume over most of this 
New Mexico mill’s territory is range 
cubes, designed to be fed right on the 
ground (see cut). The nutrition de- 
partment took specifications from the 
government and developed a well-bal- 
anced cube which completely filled 
from both sides. It is a special drought 
cube. Since El Rancho was not geared 
to custom mixing, the direct sale of 
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It takes more than just the best in feed 
supplements to build a bigger feed business 
today. Under the new Borden Four-Point 
Program, enthusiastically received by 

feed manufacturers everywhere, a thorough- 
going plan reaches from the research 
laboratory to the farmer — all under your 
auspices — to help you sell . . . and 

sell more . . . of your feeds. 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Since there is no substitute for quality, Borden basic research has developed 
over the years a series of natural-source fortification products from milk, 
fish and fermentation products. Exceptionally rich in both known and uniden- 
tified growth factors, they also serve as springboards for continuing research, 
assuring you the benefits of the latest nutritional advances. These fine Borden products 
are manufactured in modern plants with precision equipment, are continually tested 
in both. laboratory and field to maintain the most rigid standards of quality, purity 
and uniformity. 


The keen sense of responsibility that requires such strict controls over the 
production of Borden feed supplements also extends into your plant. No 
matter what your formulation or production problems, a team of highly 
skilled technicians is always on call. The Borden Technical Service Staff will 
help you to make sure that your feeds are the best that can be formulated to do the 
best possible job for the farmer, at the least possible cost. 

Successful feed manufacturers have learned that they can strengthen their nutritional 
departments, without added cost, through the facilities and know-how of the Borden 
Technical Service. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


THE COUPON © 
: 350 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


TODAY 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information about Borden's 
of the NEW Supplements and services. 
BORDEN its 
Firm 
FOUR-POIN Address 
Town 


PROGRAM 


Add still another department to your business with the entire facilities of the 
Borden advertising staff. Hard-hitting, effective, custom-built dealer aids 
are created and produced to help merchandise and sell your feed in every 
way. Leaflets, pennants, posters, seals, direct mail pieces, metal signs, 
calendars, radio and TV spot announcements, newspaper ad mats—all designed for 
you by advertising specialists, all personalized with your name to sell your feed. 
Your dealers will welcome these advertising aids, your business will profit from them. 


Your biggest competitors still are poor feeding and management practices. 

To help you meet these serious competitors ‘‘head-on,”’ the Borden Company 

has prepared a series of highly informative and entertaining poultry, hog 

and dairy strip films with recorded narrations to show and fell your cus- 

SS tomers how to avoid these costly feeding and management practices. What's more a 

GK ... the narrations are recorded especially for you to carry a strong commercial message 

SN for your feeds! Any one of them... or all . . . can be made available to you for the | 
asking. 
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grains to the consumer presented a real 
problem. This aggressive concern was not 
stumped for it made a complete revision of 
the production department to take care of 
this need. 

The chief factor in meeting the custom 
mixing problem was the specialized use 
made of the bulk plant. This plant was nor- 
mally used for furnishing feed lot cattle in 
the Clovis area. Known as the cattle capital 
of the Southwest, Clovis normally has 50,000 
feedlot cattle in its yards. During the drought 
this number dropped to 5,000 head and the 
switch to custom mixing really put the bulk 
feed plant back in business. Arrangements 
were made for sacking off, instead of bulk 
delivery. 

El Rancho Milling Co. operates as a 
manufacturer and has 100 retail dealer out- 
lets in New Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
Its own fleet of trucks delivers to the out- 
lets. Twenty-eight Chevrolet trucks in the 
form of seven-ton bobtails and 12-ton trail- 
ers do the job. The largest mill in the 
state, this highly successful corporation has 
100 employes. 


EIGHT photos in this layout 
show several facets of the 
profitable El Rancho Milling 
Co. operation at Clovis, N. 
Mex. The firm's general man- 
ager, Austin Brooks, is an 
AFMA director. At top is an 
overall view of the main plant 
at Clovis. Next are shown 
the company's Anglo molas- 
ses mixer and an_ exterior 
view of its modern bulk feed 
plant. At left in the center 
row is a view of a portion of 
the big covered loading dock 
at the Clovis mill. To its right 
is a photo of the El Rancho 
elevator at Melrose Station. 
Note the attractive sign. The 
two men pictured are G. C. 
(Buck) Jester, mill superin- 
tendent, above, and Vice 
President & Sales Manager 
Alvy Smith. To their right is 
the most important photo of 
the eight—one of El Rancho's 
biggest sellers, its popular 
range cubes. El Rancho Mill- 
ing Co. is a growing, chal- 
lenging element in the south- 
western feed market. 


At Melrose, N. Mex., 25 miles west of 
Clovis, another El Rancho elevator is op- 
erated with 330,000 bushels of space. It 
is under the managership of J. T. Curtis. 

The Clovis plant consists of the five-story 
mill, ingredient warehouse, and finished 
product warehouse, each 60 by 140-foot 
structures; E] Rancho’s own truck shop; and 
truck garage. A bag processing plant is un- 
der construction. The plant will fumigate 
and sort the bags and will provide storage 
for both new and used bags. 

The El Rancho plant at Clovis is located 
off U. S. highway 60 in the stockyard area. 
There are two loading facilities for 20 
trucks. The company has its own spur for 
for railroad loading and unloading facilities. 
Modern offices adjoin the loading docks and 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. 
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NOW! A GREAT, NEW, 
COMPLETE FORTIFICATION 
FOR HIGH ENERGY 
BROILER MASHES... 


Nopcosol 


M-9 


In high energy broiler mashes, certain 
feed ingredients which were important 
sources of vitamins are now being excluded because of their low 
productive energy. This increases the responsibility of 

nutritional supplements to supply the needs of the animals. 


Nopcosol M-9 has been developed for just this purpose. It contains 
all of the supplementary nutrients necessary to produce 
top-notch broilers with today’s high energy feeds. It is a truly 
modern supplement providing generous levels of the newer 
factors, such as vitamin E, vitamin K, arsanilic acid, and 
methionine. The nutrient levels in Nopcosol M-9 have been 
established to provide optimal growth and feed efficiency. 


Nopcosol M-9, like the other great Nopcosol formulas, is 
packaged in 10-lb batch-sized bags, the quantity needed to fortify 
a ton of feed. It is completely dispersed and readily digested— 
the most convenient and profitable supplement for the 
medium-sized mixer. A folder giving full information is yours on 
request. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


Nopco Chemical Company, 
200 Front Street, Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the folder on the new, 
improved Nopcosols. 


NAME 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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Vitamin Levels Assured 
by the Merck Laboratories 


Higher energy formulations have boosted the nutritional 
requirements of broiler feeds. To utilize these modern ra- 
tions efficiently, broilers need increased intake of vitamins. 
This has been emphasized repeatedly by numerous poultry 
authorities. You can reinforce the growth power of your 
high energy broiler feeds with Merck Vitamin Mixtures. 

The wide variety of these Mixtures enables you to choose 
the one best suited for a particular formulation. Ratios of in- 
gredients are based upon tested scientific recommendations. 

The carrier for the vitamins is designed for uniform dis- 
tribution and precision mixing in feeds. 


MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 
FOR POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK RATIONS 


No. 58-A Vitamin Mixture Merck 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 
6 grams niacin, and 20 grams choline chloride per pound. 
No. 58-C Vitamin Mixture Merck 
2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 
10 grams niacin, and 109 grams choline chloride per pound. 
No. 84 Vitamin Mixture Merck 
4 grams riboflavin, 8 grams calcium pantothenate, 
18 grams niacin per pound. 
No. 92 Vitamin Mixture Merck 


2 grams riboflavin, 4 grams calcium pantothenate, 
9 grams niacin, and 10 grams choline chloride per pound. 


Research and Production for 


Better Poultry and Animal Health 
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MERCK & CO., INc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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are air conditioned. A salesroom and a 
directors’ room are part of the urea. One 
section of the offices contains a coffee bar 
for the convenience of personnel and cus- 
tomers. It is housed in a compartment that 
has a cabinet front to it and matches the 
filing section in appearance. 

El Rancho manufactures cattle and sheep 
feeds, specialty rations, dairy feed, hog mix- 
es, mineral mixtures, and poultry and rab- 
bit feeds. The leading sellers are cattle and 
sheep feed, making up approximately 60 
per cent of the total volume. All feed sold 
is manufactured at the Clovis plant. 

In its dealer handbook, a Spanish motif 
is used in the names of the various products 
in the line. In keeping with the southwest- 
ern culture, names as El Capitan and El 
Modelo, El Grande, and Sal Quarto in 
cubes and Mucho Leche and Primero on 
dairy feeds lend a colorful tone to the 
products. 

Grains of all kinds are sold whole, rolled, 
or ground; bulk or scaled. Milo, wheat, oats, 
corn, and barley are some of the commodi- 
ties handled. All molasses is received by 
tank car. Located in a grain producing area, 
part of El Rancho’s supplies are secured 
locally and others from the Midwest; cotton- 
seed meal from Texas and Arizona; soybean 
meal from Illinois; linseed meal from Minne- 
sota; and minerals and vitamin fortifications 
and special ingredients from various other 
parts of the nation. 

This outstanding mill does heavy direct 
mail advertising. Alvy Smith stated, “I 
consider direct mail advertising second only 
to personal calls.” 


He relies heavily in the effectiveness of 
carefully formulated sales letters that he 
draws up and sends to dealers regularly. 
These letters are homey, hard-hitting, and 
explain exactly what the dealer needs to 
know for his own good, based on the com- 
pany’s study of his problems. Each is from 
a man who knows the dealer personally. 

Sincerity is the keynote of each letter. 
Radio, newspapers, and area magazines are 
other media that are extensively used. 

The Clovis elevator is concrete and steel, 
the mill building of wood and steel, covered 
with galvanized iron. The warehouses are all 
steel with concrete floors. An alfalfa grind- 
ing mill, a 60 by 100-foot building, is a 
profitable phase of the business. The com- 
pany recently purchased 50 acres one mile 
east of the city limits and will build a farm 
for hog feeding research. At the present 
time, 425 head of hogs are being used in 
El Rancho experiments. 

Alvy Smith, enthusiastic and fully quali- 
fied to give the customer’s viewpoint as 
well as that of his company, expressed El 
Rancho’s policy as follows: 

“The consumers, through a combination 
of better educational work of agricultural 
colleges, plus specialized information from 
the feed industry, are learning that better 
feeding is one of the most important cogs 
in livestock management. This offers new 
fields of service for the feed industry and 
presents a challenge which El Rancho is 
pleased to take.” 

That this milling concern, one of the 
Southwest’s topnotch feed manufacturers 
promoting the dealer's welfare, is in a posi- 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY JOHNSON 


|| 


‘| might overlook the fact that you're a lousy bookkeeper, Miss Watson, 


if you were only a little prettier!" 
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tion to do a good job is indicated by the 
type of equipment and its arrangement in 
the mill. A molasses pit that holds 10 tank 
cars of molasses is located under the west 
warehouse. Three Anglo molasses pumps 
carry the ingredient out of the pit to two 
storage tanks. 

At an even flow, the molasses is forced 
into three Anglo pellet machines located on 
the first floor. The feed goes out of three 
six-ton capacity bins on the fourth floor, 
through two Anglo American molasses mix- 
ers on the third floor to the pellet machines. 
Three coolers in the basement cool the 
pellets, which are then carried on three 
legs to the fourth floor over shakers to 
separate the meal from the cubes. 


The feed then goes into the sacking bins 
to be sacked. Air on the bins cools them. 
Two Mogul grinders of 100-horsepower 
and five tons per hour capacity, located in 
the basement, grind the feed. Nearby are 
two bulk feed mixers that mix feed in and 
run distributor leg up to fourth floor out 
over the conveyor into the bulk feed plant. 
When desired the firm can sack dairy feeds 
by using the bin for this purpose on the 
fourth floor. It goes into the molasses mixer, 
is sacked and carried to the finished ware- 
house for dairy feeds. 


Three pits on the first floor charge the 
mixers. Ingredients and grains go up a leg 
to the fourth floor and drop into three 
vertical feed mixers on the third floor. 
On the first floor are two roller mills that 
furnish rolled grain for the stock pens and 
for feeds. Milo, oats, and barley are rolled. 
Sacking is done on the second floor and 
the sacks slide down a chute into the fin- 
ished warehouse. More than 100 electric 
motors, from one-third horsepower to over 
100 horsepower, are needed to carry out the 
operations in the mill. 

Many feeds in El Rancho Milling Co.'s 
line are based on formulas and supplements 
of the Borden Co., New York City. The 
New Mexico firm has been commended by 
its concentrate supplier for its progressive 
business operation in serving ranchers and 
farmers of the Southwest. 

The urgencies created by the severe 
drought have made El Rancho thirst for 
better types of feed to combat the hazard 
of parched land. Officials feel a record has 
been made through the combination of the 
human factor as shown in continual contacts 
with their customers and doing everything 
possible to make for better understanding 
of legislation and restrictions and, at the 
same time, a never-ceasing development of 
improved feeds in the nutrition department. 
So far, the firm has been able to combat the 
problems posed by nature and feels that it 
can continue to make operations for El 
Rancho Milling Co. highly profitable 
through the same calibre of hard work and 
ingenuity. 

AFMA Director Ausin Brooks and his 
team of top feed men are setting an en- 
viable example of sound management, effi- 
cient production, and effective sales and 
service in New Mexico and elsewhere in 
the Southwest. 


@ HILL-FAIRCHILD FEED CO., Lincoln, 
Neb., is adding storage facilities for 200,000 
bushels of grain. 
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@ It’s not how much territory that a 
feed dealer covers that adds up to a 
voluminous business, but how well an 
area is covered. As an example, Tony 
Adamo of McKee City, N. J., sells 
better than 6,000 tons of feed annual- 
ly within a 15-mile radius of his loca- 
tion and each year he increases his 
volume. 

“We try to concentrate our sales in 
as tight a circle around our location as 
possible,” noted Mr. Adamo, owner 
of McKee City Farmers Exchange, be- 


JERSEY merchandiser Tony 
Adamo points to his firm's 
motto in lower photo. Above 
is exterior view of the McKee 
City, N. J., business. 


cause we find that such concentration 
pays off in more sales and bigger sales, 
a combination that is a sure-fire busi- 
ness builder. And experience has 
shown us, that it is more profitable to 
confine our activities to a given terri- 
tery.” 

Tony Adamo lists some of the many 
advantages of concentrating a feed 
dealer’s activities. First, his reputation 
is stronger because one customer can 


_talk to another about McKee City 


feeds and this makes it easier to make 
sales. Next, the cost of delivery is re- 
duced when serving a concentrated 
section and better service to customers 
can be rendered. Furthermore, cus- 


explained, “but today we find this 
trend in reverse. People that left the 
farm for the city are returning in addi- 
tion to city folks who want to go into 
farming. Added to this are the newly 
naturalized citizens who want to make 
their living off the soil and we find a 
very definite trend back to the farm 


Heavy 
Smaller Area 


tomers become more dependent upon 
the feed dealer and look to him for all 
of their farm needs. This means bigger 
sales. 

Located in southern New Jersey, 
McKee City is in a heavy poultry- 
raising area. In the last few years, 
many newcomers have settled in the 
area intent on poultry raising. These 
newcomers include many foreigners 
who have come to this country to set- 
tle, as well as city folks turning 
farmers. 

“During the war years, the trend 
was away from the farm,” Mr. Adamo 
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and country. All this means a bigger 
market for the feed dealer and we keep 
after these new opportunities.” 

Mr. Adamo keeps in contact with 
farmers, real estate dealers, brokers, 
and others to learn to newcomers set- 
tling in the area. In particular, his de- 
liverymen are alerted to keep on the 
lookout for newcomers, because as the 
drivers cover their regular routes, they 
can see where trees are being cut 
down, ground cleared, and other ear- 
markings that represent the coming of 
a new habitant. 

As soon as he gets wind of a new- 


comer, Tony Adamo makes a personal 
call immediately. His call is usually 
far in advance of the time that the 
resident-turned-farmer is ready for 
poultry raising, but this helps him to 
get his foot-in-the-door. 

“Very few are familiar with pou!- 
try raising and either trust to luck or 
think that its a cinch to raise poultry,” 
Mr. Adamo stressed. “Probably one 
of the main reasons for poultry raising 
at this time is because eggs in the past 
brought such good prices that many 
persons think all they have to do is 
just fence in some chicks and start 
feeding them, then wait for the eggs to 
start accumulating. 

“Of course, we don’t break down 
this illusion. Not by a long shot. We 
tell these newcomers how poultry rais- 
ing and egg sales can be profitable, 
but we also tell them what has to be 
done to make it profitable. We recom- 
mend that they visit other raisers in 
our area who are our customers, lay 
out plans, and help them with all the 
arrangements necessary to start into 
the poultry raising business. Then we 
tell them to feel free to drop in at 
our place of business whenever they 
need help and we'll work with them. 
All this builds up a personal relation- 
ship early in the start, and you can 
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In recent feeding 
tests at the Wayne Research Farm, Wayne Calfnip 


To You 
How Easily 
You Can 


INCREASE 


BUSINESS 


outperformed cow’s milk from 7% to 20% in 


daily gains! 


Repeat business comes easy when you sell 
the milk replacer that gives complete cus- 
tomer satisfaction. 


Thousands of calf-feeding customers demand 
Wayne Calfnip because it offers more bene- 
fits than ordinary milk replacers. It looks like 
milk . . . tastes like milk... yet outperforms 
milk. Quick, easy to mix... goes into solu- 
tion instantly. Does not settle out. Growsstrong, 


LOOKS LIKE MILE...TASTES LIKE 


perky, growthy calves at low feed cost. 25 
lbs. of Calfnip replaces 200 lbs. of whole milk. 


All these calf-raising and customer bene- 
fits work to increase sales... build repeat 
demand. Sell Wayne Calfnip in your store 
and increase your repeat milk replacer busi- 
ness. Write today for Special Merchandising 
offer... backed by powerful advertising 
and promotion. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC., Builders of TOMORROW'S Feeds...TODAY! 


Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Executive Offices: Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Let Me Prove 


Milk Replacer| 


MILK...OUTPERFORMS MILK! 
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bet your boots that we get their feed busi- 
ness,” he continued. 

To attract and hold the customer's busi- 
ness, Tony Adamo has added line after line 
to his business until he has become popular- 
ly known as a farmers’ department store. 
Actually, this means that his store is a one- 
stop shopping center for all his customer's 
needs and is greatly responsible for his 
high sales volume. 

In addition to a complete line of feeds 
that includes Master Mix and Beacon, his 
premium brands, and his own Atlantic 
brand feeds, Mr. Adamo handles a complete 
line of Dr. Salsbury’s remedies and Lederle 
and Whitby products. Following these basic 
lines, he stocks a full line of poultry raising 
equipment, hardware, fertilizers, and garden 
equipment. 

From time to time, Mr. Adamo has added 
new buildings to his property and the added 
space has permitted him to open a small 
food market which handles household needs. 
A gasoline pump, oil, and car accessories 
have made Farmers Exchange a center for 
the farmer's passenger car and field equip- 
ment. 

“Years ago, we used to get many calls 
for custom mixing, but farmers in this area 
now know that the commercial feeds on the 
market are just as good and even superior 
to their own formulas,” explained Mr. 
Adamo. “The trying war years with their 
difficulties can be credited as the most im- 
portant single factor that made farmers re- 
alize this situation. And we find that hte 
sale of commercial feeds as well as our own 
Atlantic brand are enough to please the 
wants of any customer.” 

For his own brand, Tony Adamo buys 
as much. grain locally as can be obtained, 
but he has found this to be far short of his 
needs. Added wheat, corn, and oats are 
purchased from the West through brokers 
Iccated in Philadelphia. 

McKee City Farmers Exchange never 
waits until growing demand exceeds its 
ability to manufacture, stock, and deliver its 
customers’ requirements. Instead, it looks 
ahead and keeps expanding, improving, and 
adding to its lines so that a customer is 
never disappointed or told to wait. Mr. 
Adamo anticipates future requirements which 
permits him to serve his customers what 
they need when they need it. 

“A feed dealer should always be ahead 
of his customers, in the sense that he should 
be prepared to serve his customers with their 
requirements when they need it,” the Jersey- 
ite stated. “Too many dealers wait too long 
before they expand and by the time they 
do, they have lost a lot of business. By keep- 
ing our finger on the pulse of the business, 
local trends, and other activities, we are 
always in a position to handle added busi- 
ness as it develops.” 

Another warehouse recently was con- 
structed adjacent to the original one that 
permits the railroad, cars from the Pennsyl- 
vania, Reading, and Seashore lines to un- 
load between the two buildings. The plat- 
forms of the buildings are level with those 
of the railroad cars. 

Mechanization and modern equipment 
have done much to speed up all mill acti- 
vities. Where it previously took three days 
to unload carloads of grain, it now takes 
three hours. Manual labor employed in the 
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movement of grains from the cars to the 
final mixing operation has given way to 
mechanization. Mr. Adamo estimates that he 
has increased mill operations over 25 per 
cent with no added labor and reduced ef- 
forts on the part of his employes. 

Over 1,500 bushels of grain are conveyed 
up by 11-inch elevators to the five bins 
erected at the top of the new building. Each 
bin now has a capacity of 2 cars. Push 
buttons speed the flow of grain through the 
cleaners into the work bins. After mixing 
the feeds are bagged. A diagram illustrating 
the plant layout and the different buttons 
that control every operation assist mill em- 
ployes in efficient mill operations and all 
employes are urged to familiarize them- 
selves with it. 


Modern milling equipment includes a 
Sprout-Waldron hammer mill, mash mixer, 
grain mixer, cleaner, and corn cracker plus 
two Union Special stitchers, and five Rich- 
ardson scales. Each piece of equipment is 
individually operated and when under power 
is identified by a red light on a panel board. 
All switches are turned off every evening 
and can be checked at the panel. 


Every Thursday afternoon, when the mill 
has shut down operations, all plant em- 
ployes take a hand in cleaning operations. 
A sanitary mill is a “must” at McKee 
City because Tony Adamo is constantly in- 
viting newcomers to the area to inspect his 
mill facilities. Not only does this make for 
a better appearance, but it makes movement 
around the mill easier and reduces infesta- 
tion. 

Customers have been “educated” to call 
in their orders at least a day ahead of de- 
livery. Others have regular standing orders. 
Each evening, the following day’s deliveries 
are checked against regular customers on 
that delivery route and if any customer 
deliveries are missing, a phone call is hur- 
riedly made. 

Four trucks cover daily delivery routes. 
These trucks are loaded the evening before 
so that drivers are ready to take the load 
out at 7 a.m. One truck is always ready at 
the mill and is used to make emergency de- 
liveries to customers calling in. Regardless 
of the quantities orderd by customers, regu- 
lar deliveries are made because Adamo has 
learned that the small order customer of 
today is the large buyer of tomorrow. 

“Credit is a ticklish situation around here 
and we have to be very careful concerning 
it,” Mr. Adamo reported. “Many newcom- 
ers will not patronize a dealer whom they 
know has a reputation for only cash dealing. 
Yet we have to be on guard against losses 
ourselves. So as far as we are concerned, we 
have worked out our own sliding scale on 
credit allowances to customers.” 

Generally, every customer can expect to 
be billed in 30 days. But if additional credit 
is requested, then Tony Adamo sizes up the 
individual situation based on his past ex- 
perience. If the customer shows signs of 
having a profitable flock and the egg mar- 
ket is holding up, additional credit may be 
extended. But if the customer shows inex- 
perience and probable losses, then credit 
must be limited. 

“It’s a bad policy for a feed dealer to 
either announce a cash business or become 
known as one who gives credit leniently,” 


he noted. “In either case, he either becomes 
a mark for criticism or becomes the sup- 
porter of some bad risk. So whenever the 
question of credit comes up, we handle each 
case individually.” 

Over 90 per cent of McKee City’s business 
is handled by phone. The rest is made up 
of traffic that comes in through newspaper 
advertising and occasionally direct mail. 
Large display ads in phone books cover the 
areas that Mr. Adamo serves. 

McKee City Farmers Exchange is one of 
the oldest feed establishments in southern 
New Jersey. Tony Adamo had been con- 
nected with it for some time and in 1932, 
he acquired complete ownership. Since then, 
he has spared no effort in getting his busi- 
ness known as the farmers’ department store. 


Observe Pullets’ Eyes for 


Leucosis, Expert Advises 


So-called “big liver” disease symptoms 
should be detected as laying flocks go into 
production, a University of Maryland ex- 
tension poultryman, Wade H. Rice, has ad- 
vised. A grey-eye condition is the first 
check, he said. 

Mr. Rice noted that pullets with pupils 
of reduced size and irregular outline are 
likely to be infected with leucosis, also 
called “big liver disease.” 

“Birds detected in the early stages of the 
disease through the eye condition are satis- 
factory for food, and should be culled and 
marketed at once,” he explained. Later 
stages are progressive paralysis of legs or 
wings, blindness, and enlarged livers, Mr. 
Rice said. 


Yarger Retires From Post 


At Hubbard Milling Co. 


Terry F. Yarger has retired as vice presi- 
dent of Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., according to an announcement by 
C. B. MacLeod, president of the firm. Mr. 
Yarger joined Hubbard in 1945. 

He will continue as a board member and 
also will be available for special assign- 
ments, according to Mr. MacLeod. Mr. 
Yarger plans to winter in California. 


Bad Ventilation Affects a 
Cow’s Health, Expert Says 


Condensation will start to give trouble this 
month in dairy barns without controlled 
ventilation systems, A. V. Krewatch, Uni- 
versity extension agricultural engineer, has 
warned. 

Mr. Krewatch stated that animal health 
and production can be seriously affected by 
lack of proper ventilation, since extremes 
and rapidly fluctuating humidity and tem- 
perature encourage respiratory diseases and 
still joints. 

Mentioning sweating walls, wet window 
sills, and a general muggy atmosphere as 
typical poor ventilating conditions, the 
engineer recommended approximately 20 
square inches of intake opening per cow 
for the maximum number of cows the barn 
is designed to stable. 
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How Standard Brands 
helps you sell your 


VITAMIN 
FORTIFIED FEEDS 


In FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Standard Brands supplies 
you with an effective, economical source of vitamin Dz for 
fortifying feeds, minerals and concentrates. But we don’t 
stop there! 


FIDY sales helps and advertising are constantly at work 
to help you sell your vitamin D, fortified feeds. Your 
customers want to know why vitamin D feed fortification is 
so important—why your FIDY fortified feeds are better. 


Standard Brands has continually made available to you 
sales tools in the form of booklets, folders, reprints, nutri- 
tional reviews and a motion picture — factual material 
based upon sound research. You will find these sales helps 
invaluable in your contacts with agricultural authorities, 
feeders and farmers. 


All FIDY sales helps are free; all are excellent tools to 
aid in selling good feeding practices, as well as your vita- 
min D, fortified feeds. 


Of particular interest is the 15-minute motion picture, 
RICKETS IN CALVES, based on research done at 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Why not arrange a showing of this film soon, for your own 
field men and dealers? You'll find it well-suited also for 
FFA, 4-H Club and farm group meetings. 


Details concerning the 16 mm. film, RICKETS IN 
CALVES, any information about FIDY, or a list of FIDY 
Sales Helps and Educational Literature will be sent 
promptly upon request. Address Desk FB-5, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Agfricultural Department, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


IRRA 
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By H. G. MC CONNAUGHY 


Ajaccio, Corsica 


@ Corsica is a mountainous isle in the 
sunny Mediterranean only an hour by 
air from the French Riviera. This his- 
toric land body, rich in the Napoleonic 
tradition, has as its capital the city of 
Ajaccio, long a tourist mecca. 


AGGRESSIVE selling is vital 
to success in the Corsican 
feed business and it pays off 
for this firm, Andre Luciani's 
operation in the capital city 
of Ajaccio on the Mediter- 
ranean island. 


Cows and horses, important to Euro- 
pean feed sales volume, are non-exist- 
ant on Corsica. This is in part because 
although the west coast is fertile and 
suited to small-scale farming, the great- 
er area of the island is covered by 
maquis, a woody shrub, tough and 


Foreign Feed Men- 40 


Corsican 


hard to get through. Naturally this 
eliminates the possibility of good pas- 
ture land. 


Lack of water and the hilly terrain 
are other drawbacks. Here and there 
are a few farmers who have a cow or 
two but of inferior stock. These native 
farmers in the hills are skeptical of 
scientific breeding, but the milk ques- 
tion does not bother them because 
sheep and goats are everywhere and 
their milk is used for family needs. 

The farmers who have a surplus of 
sheep milk make cheese which they 
send to the caves in France to be cured 
as Roquefort. 

From time immemorial the wild 
boar has been associated with Corsica. 
Since the farmers live in the hills, 
they let their pigs run wild and so 
they mingle with the wild boars in 
the mountains and this cross-breeding 
gives the meat a different texture. 
Feeding stations are provided and the 
farmers go out into the mountains with 


the feed. 


Chief food for the pigs is chestnuts. 
The island abounds in these nuts 
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GENERAL 


which are gathered and kept in a 
small house with fire until they are 
thoroughly dried then they are ground 
and sometimes mixed with water and 
used for feed for all kinds of animals. 


Problems 


They give pork a unique flavor. 
Chickens are another source of rev- 
enue and from the small wheat farms, 
improved by a system of irrigation, 
Corsicans get what they call “issues,” 
which is refuse grain. They grind this 
and mix it with water for chicken feed. 


i 
ANDRE LUCIANI 
He helps make Roquefort. 


ANDRE LUCIANI 


Ajaccio is a busy place for its size, 
around 35,000. It has some fine shops 
and following French tradition the 
majority of the shops are small and 
operated by the owner and one or two 
helpers. 

Such a store is owned by André 
Luciani, Alimentation Generale at 49 
Cours Napoleon, one of the main ar- 
teries of traffic. His store is on a cor- 
ner and ideally located because it runs 
back to a small thoroughfare where a 
rear entrance is possible. The store is 
across the street from a railroad, the 
Chemin de Fer Departmental, with a 
loading zone and a bus stop next door 
where bulk goods is loaded for coun- 
try trade. 


The building is stone and has a 
front salesroom about 22 feet square 
with a ware room behind of equal size. 
Surplus bags of feed are stored here 
while smaller supplies are stacked in 
a loft built in as part of this store room 
and reached by a ladder. In one corner 
of the ware room is also a very ample 
refrigerator. 


The stock arranged in orderly fash- 
ion on the shelves with the more pop- 
ular articles at close range. This gives 
the customer a kind of self service 
and only one glance is necessary to 
know there is a quick turnover for 
the labels are bright and clean. 

Mr. Luciani displays his grains 
(which consist of wheat, oats, corn, 
rice, and “issues”) in sacks with neatly 
rolled back tops both inside and out- 
side the entrance. It is worth men- 
tioning here that this rice is not the 
polished and well shaped grain but 
rather coarse and uneven. Mr. Lu- 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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_ Fer more profits, better satisfied growers, 


recommend feed 


Proven effective, 
economical 


**Raised 3,000 turkeys on 
feed containing Histo- 
stat. We had no black- 
head losses. Histostat’s 
growth stimulation 
helped us sell 2,951 at 
good weights.” 


Leo B. Hager 
Lanesboro, Minnesota 


Urge growers to keep turkeys on 
Histostat for effective, low cost 
BLACKHEAD PREVENTION 


Turkey raisers look to you for guidance in raising the most 
profitable birds. Tell them continuous low-level Histostat 
treatment is their best insurance for top profits. 


Remind growers that blackhead continues to be a serious 
problem until turkeys are marketed. Point out the importance 
of keeping their turkeys on feed containing Histostat—the 
blackhead preventive and growth stimulant proven the most 
effective and economical of all. 


Join the thousands of feedmen who are making more profits, 
satisfying more customers—by offering feed containing Histo- 
stat. If you prefer, sell Histostat in drums for use in the drink- 
ing water. Write for full information. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, lowa 


te 


containing 


“SALSBURYS 


Where Hexamitiasis or Coccidiosis is 
a serious problem, sell feed containing 


DR. SALSBURY’S 
a 
Tinostat 


Effective, economical, non-toxic. 
Write for prices and literature. 


When Blue Comb strikes recommend 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


 Salstrep 


In Drinking Water 


Fast acting! More economical when used 
with 3-Nitro or Nitrosal in feed or Ren- 
O-Sal Tablets in drinking water. Write 
for full information. 


Recommend this “‘First Aid” 
for convalescent turkeys 


Stimulates appetites! Supplies essential 
minerals. Helps speed recovery Order 
Avi-Tab, now! 
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Good Range Care Pays 
On Colorado Ranches 


A three-year-old program to demonstrate 
that good range mangement pays proved 
successful recently when steers on Frank 
Fehling’s Nathrop, Colo., non-irrigated for- 
est allotment rangeland showed up to 1.8 
pounds a day gain per steer. 

Sponsored by the Colorado Cattlemen's 
association, Colorado agricultural planning 
committee, and certain state and federal 
agencies, a light rate of grazing on range- 
land; a normal rate of grazing on forest 
allotment, and grazing on a two-year-old irri- 
gated meadow were pasture management 
types studied. 


Of the three, cattle on the irrigated mead- 
ow topped the weight gains with an average 
2.06 pounds pen steer a day. Steers on the 
second pasture type averaged 1.8 pounds 
each a day, and those under light grazing 
averaged 1.77 pounds a steer a day. 


Assure Healthy Piglets 
With Birth Technique 


Piglets undergoing a new birth technique 
developed by Dr. George A. Young repre- 
sent possibilities for purebred raisers and 
commercial producers, the University of 
Minnesota institute of agriculture has re- 
ported. Dr. Young is associate professor of 


MAYVILLE 


Limedried 


FOR BARNS AND POULTRY HOUSES 
DEODORIZES * ABSORBS MOISTURE 


Every farmer wants a dry, clean-smelling barn. You can provide a 
simple method by supplying MAYVILLE Limedried BARNLIME. It is 
easy to use; will not gum or paste. On dairy farms, particularly, 
Mayville Barnlime is a valuable aid in the sanitation program. 
Mayville Limedried Barnlime is a scientifically prepared lime prod- 
uct, now used by thousands of farmers in the Midwest. Here are some 


of its most important benefits. 


DEODORIZES — Kills objectionable odors in barns and 
poultry houses. 


DRIES — Quick-blotting action absorbs moisture. Keeps 
floors, gutters and runways clean, dry and. sanitary. 

SCOURS — With Mayville Barnlime, dirt sweeps clean with 
barn broom, leaving only a fine coating of healthful 
white lime. 


DISINFECTS — Kills germs. Helps control poultry parasites 
and diseases. 

IMPROVES MANURE — Reduces ammonia loss — preserves 
nitrogen — adds calcium. and magnesium. 

KEEPS OUT INSECTS — Discourages flies. Helps control 
lice and worm eggs on poultry. 


Farmers who start using Mayville Barnlime 
usually continue as steady customers. Write 
for prices and full information. 


MAYVILLE WHITE LIME WORKS 


MAYVILLE WISCONSIN 
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veterinary medicine at the institute. 

To assure a sanitary start by avoiding ex- 
posure to the sow’s respiratory and intestinal 
tracts, source of many baby pig diseases, 
baby pigs are taken by surgery several days 
before they are scheduled to be born, the 
university said. They are reared in brooders 
on cow's milk for the first four weeks and 
then put in clean facilities. 

According to the university, Dr. Young 
developed the technique (hysterectomy) to 
provide “clean slate” piglets for more accu- 
rate feeding and disease control research 
studies. 


The school reports 115 piglets undergoing 
the technique grew faster and ate less feed 
than 225 in the same herd raised in the 
usual manner. The 115 “specials” averaged 
24 pounds at weaning, but 166 pounds at 
154 days. They ate only 321 pounds of 
feed to gain 100 pounds. 

The normally-born pigs, the university 
said, weighed 29 pounds at weaning but only 
132 pounds at 154 days. They gained an 
average of 1.1 pounds a day in contrast with 
the “specials” 1.5 pounds a day. 


Dakotan Captures First 
Prize in Hog Judging 

A 1955 Ford Victoria has been presented 
to F. C. Nash, operator of Canton Feed 
Store, Canton, S. D., as top prize in the 
national hog judging contest sponsored by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Wads- 
worth watches and Parker pen and pencil 
sets were awarded to 50 and 100 runners-up, 
respectively. 

To promote the use of high quality feeds 
and pig starters by the nation’s hog raisers, 
feed dealers vied for top hog-judging honors 
by rating market hogs from 16 photographs, 
four each of four breeds. 

A committee of outstanding swine au- 
thorities set the standard by which the scores 
were rated. Final judging will be held in 
Chicago Nov. 30. 

The committe included: Prof. Arthur L. 
Anderson, Iowa State College; Robert A. 
Grummer, University of Wisconsin; Louis 
Thompson, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa; and Ralph Waltz, president of the 


Indiana Swine Breeders association, Hagers- 
town, Ind. 


Hoehne of ADM Joins 
USDA Advisory Group 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson has ap- 
pointed A. C. Hoehne, vice president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
tc the Department of Agriculture oilseeds 
and peanut advisory committee. 


Mr. Hoehne became associated with ADM 
in 1928 and was elected a vice president in 
1946. He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee and board of directors of National 
Soybean Processors association and a mem- 
ber of the association's lecithin and oil trad- 
ing sales committee. 

@ WEST BEND ELEVATOR CO., West 
Bend, Wis., has installed a new Wenger 
mixer. 
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when it comes to 
COMPLETE 


you'll find your 
one best answer at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


Your ONE BEST guide to complete feed 
mills will be found at Sprout-Waldron. And 
why not? Where else can you find—in one 
organization—the same wealth of experience 
... the same aggressive search for the new, 
the better .. . the engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities . . . the same depth of prod- 
uct line? Where else can you find such unified 
responsibility ? 


A Sprout-Waldron designed mill incor- 
porates the newest and best in plant layout 
.. «in cost-cutting ideas . . . in lowest actual 
first cost. It contains the benefits of Sprout- 
Waldron’s 88 years of accumulated experi- 
ence in solving feed milling problems, plus 
the know-how and creative resourcefulness 
of a field sales force of 25 sales engineers who 
see what’s being done everywhere. Also con- 
tributing to the design are 20 home office 
engineers who continually work on feed mill- 
ing problems, plus the ideas of some of the 
industry’s best millwrights and service men. 


At Sprout-Waldron there can be found 
plans of mills from small crossroad-size to 
large commercial operations—mills that have 
proved their worth. In the files are plans in- 
corporating bulk storage of ingredients, bulk 
delivery of feed, continuous batch mixers with 
valve box hopper scales and with automatic 
push-button controls. 


Apply this vast reservoir of experience 
and know-how to your present and future 
problems of mill improvement. No matter 
what size or type mill you need, your 
SPROUT-WALDRON MAN can be the ONE 
BEST guide. 
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FEED MILLS 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


Siumce (866 —— 
22 LOGAN STREET @ MUNCY, PA. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS - BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CUTTERS. CRUSHERS. ano FEEDERS 
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— Corsican 
(Continued from page 68) 


ciani says it makes excellent chicken feed 
when ground. He sells most of his feed for 
cows, pigs, and chickens. As sidelines he 
carries canned fish, a few canned vegetables, 
cheese, olives, several grades of olive oil 
sold from the cask, rope, raffia which farm- 
ers use to tie up crops, soap, macaroni, 
boxed crackers, copper sulphate, bulk salt 
from native mines, and brooms. 

Mr. Luciani has a novel arrangement on 
the wall just outside the entrance. He has 
listed on a blackboard current prices of 
staples and on a shelf beneath on display 
are various insecticides such as fly spray, 
sulfur, and D.D.T. When asked about ani- 
mal, remedies, with his infectious smile and 
twinkle of the eye he replied he catered 
only to healthy animals. On the sidewalk 
near the curb, he has arranged on a long 
table various sizes of a flat rope soled sandal 
which the French call espadrille. 

A steady stream of customers keeps three 
clerks busy. Just inside the entrance, on a 
slightly raised platform, Mr. Luciani reigns 
supreme at the cash drawer. He handles the 
money but is aided in his enclosure by a 
bookkeeper who no doubt keeps tab on the 
state of affairs in the two branch stores 
which he runs. He has two clerks in each 
of these branches. 

Mr. Luciani needs no machinery: because 
any milling necessary is done in France and 
shipped by boat to Corsica. Feed received 
from France does not come under a brand 
name, as his farmer customers are native 
Corsicans familiar only with native products, 
some of which the merchant buys from them 
and resells. 

One does not have to talk long to Mr. 
Luciani to realize he is very independent 
and rightly so, for he has his business well 
in hand due no doubt to early training re- 
ceived from his father who conducted the 
business for many years at this same loca- 
tion until his son bought it in 1943 when 
his father felt he was getting too old for 
such a strenuous life. The business that is 
thriving now has been built up through 
the constant vigilance, captivating person- 
ality, and sensitivity to customers’ needs. 

His business acumen was demonstrated 
recently when he closed his main store for 
a religious holiday while his branch stores 
remained open and did a good business. 
They are located in districts where daily 
purchases are the practice. This is under- 
stood when one realizes the lack of ref- 
rigeration and the fact that many workers 
are paid daily. 

It is the custom in many of the off- 
Europe islands for stores to be located so 
that men going home from work may stop 
with their little donkey or mule carts and 
fill up their sacks. In this way, a loading 
rlatform is not required. However, Mr. 
Luciani maintains a Peugeot truck for coun- 
try delivery, for which he requires no mini- 
mum purchase and serves any part of the 
island when necessary. 

Business hours are from eight to 12 with 
a noon siesta, then opening again from 
two to seven. 

Mr. Luciani is willing to grant credit from 
One to three months and says cash and credit 
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run about 50-50 with no losses. He employs 
in all, including his two branches, eight 
persons although, at times he calls on his 
wife to help. 

The ambitious dealer does an average 
annual business of $100,000. 


The overall picture for the future as 
Corsica stands today is not too promising. 
The proximity of France with its modern 
attractions calls the young Corsicans and 
this is hard on the farmer. 


The consensus of opinion is that it will 
take American capital, ingenuity, and ma- 
chinery to put Corsica in a place of agricul- 
tural progress. Corsica has possibilities that 
are worth knowing more about. 

Meanwhile, Merchant Luciani is serving 
its farmers honestly and well. 


Kasco Names Branson as 


New Ohio Sales Manager 


Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo, has appointed 
F. Wendell Branson of Birmingham, Mich., 
as western Ohio sales manager, Ernest H. 
Kieser, executive vice president, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Branson, a former territory represen- 
tative, has been with Kasco since 1945. 


Places Yeast-Fed Animals 
On Year 2,000 Menu 


Increasing population formed the basis 
for Dr. Ernest H. Volwiler’s prediction re- 
cently that yeast-fed or algae-fed animals will 
be part of the human diet within the fore- 
seeable future. 


Dr. Volwiler, president of Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, IIl., and American 
Chemical society chairman of the board, so 
predicted while addressing the American 
section of the society of chemical industry, 
where he received an award for “conspicu- 
ous services to applied chemistry.” 

He said that hydrophonics — growing 
plants in vats containing minerals and nitro- 
gen nutrients dissolved in water — appear 
to be too costly to relieve much ‘of the 
world’s food shortages. Dr. Volwiler fore- 
saw need for double or triple food produc- 
tion before the year 2,000. 

“A more feasible procedure,” he said, 
“would be to supply human food, particular- 
ly protein, through the growth and con- 
sumption of certain types of yeast or of 
algae.” 


He feels, however, that this would signify 
such a drastic change in food habits that 
such food sources may first be fed to ani- 
mals which, in turn, will be consumed by 
man. 


— Texas Lad 


(Continued from page 49) 


During this time, he used a little of 
everything in feeds. Some ranchers brought 
in prickly pears and cotton burrs, which 
were ground and made into feed. 

Newman's Feed Co. uses a large quan- 
tity of molasses in its feed, particularly in 
the winter. 


Gene Newman doesn’t overlook any 
chance for good advertising. Besides ad- 
vertising over TV, by radio, and in the 
San Angelo newspaper, he also works with 
the numerous calf-roping clubs in west 
Texas. Since the one essential thing to a calf 
roping club is the calf, Gene built a special 
feed for these calves. 

“It's made up with enough filler to 
keep them from scouring, and at the same 
time keeps them in strong condition. These 
calves lead a rather hard life for a few 
months, and nearly all the clubs find our 
feed mixture superior to what they can get 
in other brands.” 

Although he has built up a nice volume 
on his formula feeds, the young mixer 
found there were a lot of livestock owners 
he wasn’t reaching. These were people who 
kept dairy cows, hogs, rabbits, chickens, 
and turkeys. To sell to them, he began to 
stock another brand of mixed feed, and is 
now both wholesaler and retailer for this 
manufacturer. 

They sell to one retail store in San An- 
gelo and several others in the small towns 
of the trans-Pecos area westward. 

Newman's Feed Co. has become a head- 
quarters for ranchers visiting town. Gene 
keeps the usual large bulletin board near 
his office. Three notices read like this: 
“Wanted to lease 10,000 to 15,000 acres 
of grass;” “500 old ewes for sale; and 
“Ranch foreman, experienced, married, so- 
ber, wants ranch position near San Angelo.” 


“When a rancher wants more grass or 
livestock, or has it to lease or sell, he always 
comes by and checks with us,” Gene New- 
man declared. 

Summing up his ideas on feeding, Gene 
Newman said: “I guess I'm a fanatic on 
scientific feeding. But it’s paying -off — 
not only to me but to dozens of, ranchers 
who are feeding that way. In selling new 
ideas, I've found it best to work with 
young ranchers and farmers. They are more 
receptive to new methods, and is usually 
doing a better job than the oldtimer.” 

Fanatic or not, Gene Newman knows his 
feeds, and also something of salesmanship. 

His philosophy on running a feed busi- 
ness, as told in his own words, is this: “I 
believe a thorough study of feeding and 
animal nutrition will benefit any dealer or 
manufacturer no matter where he lives. He 
shouldn't lie awake at night trying to think 
up trick ideas on how to sell more, but 
rather how he can be of greater service to 
his customers. What is the best kind of feed. 
how can he help the producer grow more 
meat at less cost, and how can labor and 
time be saved by the farmer or rancher in 
his operations? 

“If he can build up a mutual confidence 
and friendship with livestock men of his 
area, the sales angle will help take care of 
itself.” 

That business policy is bringing in the 
dollars for capable young Gene Newman 
at San Angelo, Tex. 

@ CONRAD PRESTON, Weyerhauser, 
Wis., has purchased Blain Implement Co.'s 
feed store. 

@ HARMAN FRANSSEN & SONS, Boe- 
lus, Neb., has purchased Farmers Grain & 
Supply Co. 
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Here is your step up to 
top position in cattle feed 


CATTLE 
FEEDS 


Why not be top man in cattle feeds in 
your sales area? Here is the feed line 
and the complete selling ammunition 
with which you can do it. 


Swift’s Cattle Feeds with Calogen 
bring money-making news to your 
feeders. Calogen is Swift’s new 
energy ingredient. It provides 244 
times more energy than corn, wheat, 
oats or barley. This great feeding ad- 
vancement is being announced now 
through large-space advertising in key 
farm papers and livestock publications. 


CALOGEN 


Swift’s new energy ingredient 


You can step right up on the power of this national advertising. You simply 
put to work probably the most potent and thorough local merchandising 
program you have ever seen. It’s all contained in Swift’s ‘“‘Tonnage Lifter” 
portfolio for feed dealers. Every tool is here to bring the business your way. 
A request from you today will bring Swift’s man to explain this proven 
program—with no obligation on your part. 


Now is the time to investigate your big opportunity to step up to the 
top position in cattle feeds in your sales area. Write—or wire—for the story! 


SWIFT & COMPANY - FEED DEPARTMENT 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Costs Selling Feed 


A Detailed Study of Key Factors 


@ Purchases of feed by farmers are a 
major farm expense. In the five years, 
1948-52, feed bought made up 18 per 
cent of total production expenses of 
farm operators. In Illinois, average pur- 
chases of commercial feed supplement 
in 1952 on account-keeping farms of 
180-259 acres in size ranged from less 
than 900 pounds a month on grain 
farms to more than 4,000 pounds a 
month on hog farms. Thus farmers are 
vitally interested in the system of, and 
costs involved in, distributing feeds. 

Two requirements that appear es- 
sential for a feed distribution system 
for commercially mixed feeds are: 


1) The system should be so organ- 
ized that supplies of the kind, quality, 
and amount of feeds that the livestock 
and poultry feeder can profitably use 
are readily available. 

2) Differences in costs of perform- 
ing services necessary to make feed 
readily available to patrons should be 
reflected in the prices charged. 


The first requirement implies that 
the buyer should have an opportunity 
to select the type of feed needed. The 
total cost of feed and service cannot 
exceed for long the return that the 
feeder would get from using it, yet 
every feeder cannot be assured a prof- 
it when he buys feeds, nor can every 
distributor and manufacturer of feed 
be guaranteed a fixed margin for each 
unit of product handled. Whenever 
opportunities exist for feeders to use 
purchased feeds profitably, an effec- 
tive feed distribution system will meet 
the apparent need. 


The second requirement recognizes 
that some feeder can profitably use 
services which other feeders do not 
require; it also implies that the market 
will permit a feeder to choose not only 
the type of feed, but also the type of 
service. Only by clearly identifying the 
price related to these services — and 
then weighing the cost to secure the 
service by any other means — can the 
feeder really exercise complete free- 
dom of choice. 


As examples, some feeders may find 
it most convenient and economical, as 
well as assuring their livestock feed at 
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By R. J. MUTTI 


University of Illinois 


all times, to have feed delivered to the 
farm, whereas other feeders may feel 
they can perform this service them- 
selves for less than it can be performed 
by the dealer. Some feeders may re- 
quire the use of credit, whereas others 
may not. Some feeders will require 
far more advisory help from their feed 
dealer in managing their livestock en- 
terprises than will others. 

The principle involved is a recog- 
nition that different customers have 
different needs, and that it costa more 
to meet the needs of some than of 
others. 

How well does the existing feed dis- 
tribution system meet the suggested 
requirements? Commercially mixed 
feeds and supplements have been made 
readily available to nearly all Illinois 
farmers. Over 600 manufacturers have 
registered their feeds for sale in this 
state; in-transit freight rate privileges 
and lower costs of ingredients have en- 
abled many out-of-state mills to enter 
the Illinois market. 

Most prinicipal towns have three 
or more feed retailers, and the maxi- 
mum distance between a given retailer 
and his nearest competitor not in the 
same town is usually lesss than 10 
miles. Thus, a comprehensive distribu- 
tion system has been developed. 

The second requirement implies that 
differences in the terms of specific 
sales usually justify variations in the 
prices charged, as do the costs of pro- 


Costs Involved 


. in producing and handling feeds 
are a subject of continuing interest to 
Illinois’ able young economist, Prof. 
Mutti. The facts he presents in this 
timely report should be of interest 
and concern to feed manufacturers, 
mixers, and retailers everywhere. 


In the future, we expect to publish 
more of Prof. Mutti's detailed findings 
concerning significant cost factors in 
the feed business. 


viding a convenient location, speciat 
facilities, or services. 

Different prices are quoted by deal- 
ers in a given area for feeds of compar- 
able quality (even for feeds of iden- 
tical type and brand). Such differences 
may be due to location and conven- 
ience aspects, to lack of information 
by dealers and feeders regarding prices 
quoted by other dealers (an element of 
imperfect competition), to differenc- 
es among dealers in margins taken for 
performing comparable services, and 
to differences among dealers in extra 
services performed. Some dealers have 
transportation advantages that enable 
them to secure: their supplies at lower 
cost than their competitors, and others 
may have greater expenses per unit of 
product sold which necessitate a high- 
er margin. It is evident that all buyers 
do not choose ora strictly price basis. 

Many feed retailers vary prices for 
different types of sales by granting 
price discounts. The Illinois feed re- 
tailing study showed that 60 per cent 
of the dealers granted discounts for 
quantity purchases. Such a discount 
may be justified because of a reduction 
in the amount of labor required in 
bookkeeping and in loading out, a 
shifting of some costs in carrying an 
inventory, and the probability of great- 
er sales volume — all of which reduce 
units costs. Yet in several market areas 
less than half the dealers granted quan- 
tity discounts. 

Twelve per cent of the dealers gave 
a discount for the pickup of feed at 
the warehouse by the customer; more 
than half of these dealers granted a 
discount of one dollar a ton, a third 
give a discount of two dollars a ton, 
and one gave a discount of four dol- 
lars a ton. 

The third most common type of dis- 
count (granted by eight per cent) was 
for payment of cash at time of pur- 
chase. About equal numbers granted 


discounts of one dollar, and two dol- 
lars a ton. 


A discount to patrons who picked 
feed up directly from a railroad car on 
track was granted by a few dealers. 
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When you’re face to face 
with a special situation 


Does a packaging “‘bug”’ have you stymied? Whether 
it involves equipment, handling in transit, or a special 
feature in your Multiwall Bag itself, chances are Union 
has helped someone solve a similar problem. Take 
advantage of this diversified experience. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


This practice definitely is a labor-saver for 
dealers, but it is not common since the 
majority of dealers do not receive feeds by 
rail. 

Many firms in effect charge the same 
prices for different types of sales. They do 
this by performing various services for their 
patrons with no specific itemized charge. 
Such services include extension of credit, 
delivery, and advice on livestock manage- 
ment problems (often at the farm). 

Most retailers granted credit, partly be- 
cause of convenience (purchaser not home 
when a delivery was made) and partly be- 
cause their competitors did. Five per cent 
operated on a strictly cash basis, but another 
37 per cent extended credit for not morc 
than a month. None of the retailers made 
an interest charge for the extension of 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 


about the time-saving and 


power-saving features 


credit, and only a very few made an interest 
charge on overdue accounts. 

Ninety per cent of the dealers delivered 
some feed, but less than a fourth of them 
made a charge for delivery; of those making 
a charge, only one-third made a charge on 
all deliveries. Some dealers would not de- 
liver less than one ton of feed; one-third 
of those making deliveries made charges 
only for deliveries of less than one ton 
(usually five cents a bag, with a few charg- 
ing 10 cents a bag.) 

Certainly the feeder who receives these 
services needs to appraise their value to 
him when comparing prices with those of 
other dealers who do not provide the serv- 
ice. Likewise, the patron who pays the 
same price for feed without securing the 
service needs to keep that fact in mind 


SCHUTTE 
INSTANT-SCREEN-CHANGE HAMMER MILL 


Here’s news about the greatest Hammer 
Mill ever built ...a New Schutte Ham- 
mer Mill that is shattering performance 
records in both production and custom 
grinding, with huge savings in power 
and time. 

Not only does it feature the fastest 
known screen change, but it is unmatched 
in ruggedness and stamina. 

World-renowned Patented Adjusta- 
ble Hammers, clean-sweep suction, space- 
saving compactness, highly-serviceable 
simplicity . . . these are some of the Schutte 
features that no other mill can offer. 

If you own or operate hammer mills, 
you'll want this fact-filled bulletin de- 


scribing the complete line of New 
Schutte Instant-Screen-Change Hammer 
Mills. It’s yours for the asking. No obli- 
gation whatsoever. Write. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 CLYDE AVE. e 
76 


BUFFALO 15, N.Y. 


when comparing prices. 

Actually, the problem of discovering what 
it costs to perform different services is often 
not simple. An analysis of 146 retail feed 
stores operating in all sections of the coun- 
try by Dun and Bradstreet in 1953 showed 
the following average expenses per dollar 
of sales for all firms: 


Owner’s compensation and Cents 
employe’s wages 7.0 
Occupancy expense 
All delivery costs other than wages ...... 0.9 
Depreciation on fixtures and equip- 
ment — except for delivery ................. 0.5 
Advertising 0.2 
Bad debt losses (less than 0.1 cent) ...... 0.0 
All other expense 1.3 
Total 11.4 


The performance of a service requires 
the use of labor and facilities. However, 
these services usually bring additional vol- 
ume and reduce unit costs of items such as 
occupancy expense, depreciation, advertis- 
ing, and owner's compensation. These re- 
ductions may, or may not, offset the cost 
of performing the service. 

Eevery dealer will not be able to reduce 
his expenses by the same amount per unit 
by not performing a given service for some 
patrons. For example, if a dealer continues 
to keep a truck to provide delivery service 
for some patrons, he will reduce his expens- 
es by not delivering to other patrons only 
by the amount of variable costs (gasoline, 
extra labor, etc.). 

Different dealers have different costs for 
performing similar servies. Expenses per dol- 
lar of sale vary among firms with different 
volumes (averaged 14.6 cents for firms with 
sales under $100,000 and 10.7 cents for 
sales above $250,000 in the Dun and Brad- 
street study). Nor are costs the same among 
firms of the same size, because of differences 
in inventory turnover and other aspects of 
management. 

Furthermore, size alone is an inadequate 
measure, for in the Dun and Bradstreet 
study 47 incorporated farm supply stores 
averaging $376,100 sales had expenses of 
13.1 per cent of sales, compared to 11.8 per 
cent for 120 individual proprietorships with 
average sales of only $122,710. And even 
for the same dealer, the extension of credit 
to some patrons-entails more cost than to 
others. Differences in the amounts of dis- 
counts granted suggest that either there are 
differences among dealers in the amount 
expenses are reduced by foregoing a given 
service, or that dealers do not know what 
the service costs. A dealer granting a cash 
discount of two dollars on a product priced 
at $100 a ton is, in effect, assuming costs 
of extending credit equal to 12 per cent if 
his accounts receivable on the average run 
two months before collected. In some cases 
the cash discount may exceed what the dis- 
tribution system saves by not extending 
credit. 

These remarks suggest that each retailer 
and manufacturer will need to appraise his 
own situation with respect to how well he 
meets the second requirement suggested 
above. Experience will help determine what 
differentials to provide, though even here 
one cannot assume that the costs in extend- 
ing additional credit, for example, will be 
the same as they were on credit previously 
extended. 
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yertising 
aler’s Advertisim 
Preferences 


THESE FACTS PROVE IT! 


Here are some of the reports available - 
to you... made for us, not by us... to 
help you get down to cases in your plans 
to sell lowa. 

Quality Of Reader: “Measuring the 
World's Biggest Farmer” (U. S. Census 
Bureau survey on high income average 
of Wallaces’ lowa farmers). 

Reader Traffic: Continuing Study of 
Farm Publications No. 4 (the facts on 
cover-to-cover readership). * 


Reader Preference: “InFARMation Please 
No. 2” (scientific area sampling study by 


in the nation’s 
No.1 Farm Market! 


Nothing pleases us more than to have an advertiser ask 
for the measure of Iowa as a market for his product, or 
of the media serving this market. 


It gives us a lot of satisfaction because Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead always comes out ahead — by a 
country mile. What’s more, not a single item needs to be 
left to guess-work. We know we can do the job for you. 
Our knowing is based on completely unbiased, scientific 
facts. And common sense. 


What Do You Want to Know? Would it help you'to know more 
about the readers of your ads? What they own, their sources of 
helpful farming information, their buying intentions, what gets 
their attention? Would you like to know what your dealers think 
of your advertising? Do you want an additional reliable estimate 
of your sales potential? Write us for reports you want. Perhaps 
you’d like to use our research facilities to make a special study 
for you. We’d like to help you. 


lowa State College showing subscribers’ 
confidence in their farm paper). 

Dealer Preference: Special for you based 
on information you furnish to get your 
dealers’ views on advertising and media. 
Coverage: SRDS, ABC figures on actual 
farm coverage. 

Reader Frame of Mind: Comparison 
tests on selling climate created by media 
in the market. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND 


IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DANTE M. PIERCE, PUBLISHER DES MOINES, IOWA 
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When Old Customers Come Back For More... 
No Other Type Of hat Proof 


Grain Storage Facility of Product Performance and Customer Satisfaction! 


° Back in 1949, the Sinton Elevator & Storage Company of Sinton, Texas, 
Gives You All G Features! was a small grain operation with a total storage capacity of 28,260 
bushels. In 1950 they decided to expand their facilities by adding 
fifteen new BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tanks, with an additional storage 
capacity of 207,422 bushels! 


Then again in 1954—when the operations of this company had out- 

vermin! stripped storage capacity—six additional BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks 

were installed, adding another 84,858 bushels of storage capacity. This 

2. Greatest possible fire increased the total from 28,260 bu. to 320,540 bu. in only four years 
protection! time—all with BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks! 


According to Mr. Tom West, President and Manager of the Sinton 

3. Cleaner, safer grain Elevator & Storage Company, one feature that he likes in particular 

storage! about these BS&B Tanks is their excellent “grain keeping” qualities. 

Says Mr. West, “I especially like BS&B Tanks because they keep the 

4. Faster and cheaper grain so well that I only have to turn it about three times a year. This 
aida. saves considerable operating expense over a period of time!” 


1. Absolute protection 
against moisture and 


Surely this is about as convincing proof as anyone could want that 

5. More economical BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks are today’s best investment in commercial 

. grain storage facilities! If you are in the market for additional grain 

operation! storage capacity, why not talk it over with your BS&B Representative 

i , the next time he calls . . . or write to us for complete information? No 

« Lower insurance rates obligation, of course! 
on contents! 
BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks Are Ideal For Fish And Vegetable Oils, Too! 


They have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, 
safe storage of fish oils, p t oil, linseed oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed 
oil and molasses. Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 
Bolted Steel Tanks will meet your specifications — and at lower cost! 


Brack, Sivaics s Bryson, Inc. 
Agricultural Division — Dept. |OBY-11 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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In the past year dealers have felt the 
effect of rising costs and nearly fixed mar- 
gins, just as farmers’ costs have risen while 
their prices have fallen. Some dealers feel 
that higher margins are the only solution 
to that problem. Can some services be per- 
formed more economically in other ways 
than they are now being performed? 

If a sufficient number of users do not 
require a certain service (because they per- 
form it themselves or have it done else- 
where — such as securing credit from banks 
or securing advice on feeding from other 
sources), one may expect that they will try 
to secure their feeds where they save the 
cost of those services. They may use their 
own trucks to secure feed at more distant 
points, and in a few cases some feeders have 
secured a dealer's franchise. 

A variety of methods are used in feed 
distribution, and each has certain advantages 
and disadvantages. Some dealers are so situ- 
ated that they can secure incoming feed 
with relatively favorable transportation costs. 
Others are more accessible to their custom- 
ers. If all other things are equal, farmers 
are likely to gain most in supporting a feed 
distribution system whose natural advantages 
are reflected in the prices paid for feeds of 
comparable quality. 

Pricing which does not reflect these na- 
tural advantages in effect encourages the 
entry of firms less favorably situated, and a 
reduction in volume per firm which might 
(though not necessarily) follow could cause 
total distribution costs per unit to increase. 

Usually the feed distribution system is 
providing the commodities services 
which feeders can profitably use; further 
opportunities exist for some firms to use 
their resources closer to their capacity, and 
to reflect in their prices the costs involved 
in making different types of sales. 


Guy S. Saffold of Pfizer 


Receives Putman Award 

A Putman award citation has been pre- 
sented to Guy S. Saffold, agricultural sales 
division advertising manager for Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn, for his leadership 
in organizing and promoting the $20,000 
Pfizer national hog judging contest. 

Ed Thiele, account supervisor of Leo 
Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago, was cited with 
Mr. Saffold. The Burnett agency handles 
Pfizer's agricultural advertising. 

More than 70,000 merchandising kits were 
distributed to feed dealers by 367 feed com- 
panies which cooperated in promoting the 
contest, and more than 7!4 million entry 
blanks were distributed to contestants during 
the contest, the firm reported. 


Canadian Turkey Raisers 
Seek Temporary Embargo 


- Canadian turkey raisers have sought a 
temporary embargo against import of United 
States turkeys for the remainder of this 
year, pending decision on a request for 
upward revision of tariffs, the Department 
of Agriculture has reported. Turkey imports 
are up almost 300 per cent this year over 
last, the Canadian Turkey federation has 
said. 
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Federation members stated the combina- 
tion of a bumper United States turkey crop 
and low Canadian tariffs has led to tremen- 
dous imports, causing many marginal pro- 
ducers to fail. United States tariff on dressed 
turkeys is 10 cents a pound, while the ad 
valorem rate in Canada for United States 
turkeys is 1214. per cent of the fair market 
value, USDA said. 


High Grain Prices Look 
Steady for West Germany 


As a result of recent marketing legisla- 
tion, western German grain producers are 
assured of continued high prices for their 
1954-55 crop, John J. Haggerty, Depart- 


Effective 


ment of Agriculture attache in Bonn, has 
reported. 

Western German government import and 
storage agency regulates grain prices by 
exercising its right of intervention when 
prices paid to producers leave prescribed 
limits, and purchasing at the lower limit all 
domestic grain offered by producers, and 
selling on demand at the upper limit to 
millers or other processors and consumers, 
USDA explained. 

@ FRED KAATZ, Green Lake, Wis., has 
opened a new feed mill. 

@ ZUTTER ELEVATORS, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., has purchased a new Wenger 
molasses mixer. 


Levels of 


Antibiotics & Vitamins 
AT LOW COST 


ANTIBIOTIC & VITAMIN BASE MIXES 


For results your customers can actually see, step up your swine 
and poultry feeds with My-T-Mix to assure highly effective levels 
of antibiotics and vitamins. My-T-Mix eliminates guesswork; re- 
duces your inventory investments; stops spillage and waste of costly 
ingredients; saves time and money. There are four My-T-Mix 
base mixes, each especially prepared for a particular purpose: 


MY-T-MIX FOR SWINE 


MY-T-MIX SPECIAL PIG PUSHER 
MY-T-MIX POULTRY STARTER-GROWER 
MY-T-MIX POULTRY LAYER-BREEDER 


IMPORTANT! 


Our nutritional department welcomes the opportunity to suggest 
special formulas to help you make the most effective and economi- 
cal use of My-T-Mix in YOUR feeds. This is an individualized and 
confidential servce — no blanket formulas. 


INC. 


901 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, low 
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Southern Dairy Feed Needs 


They’re Filled Well by Mississippians 


By D. LANG CLARK 


@ Dairy cows with a southern drawl 
in their moo account for the major 
portion of the business volume at 
Economy Sales Co., busy feed firm at 
Moss Point in Mississippi. Feeds for 
dairy animals keep the cash register 
ringing for the concern, which is head- 
ed by B. D. Spann as president and 
Felix Miller as manager. 

Mr. Spann, who epitomizes the 
southern gentleman of the old school, 
began his business in 1936. It was 
then a sideline to his hardware store. 
Today, both concerns are flourishing 
successfully. 


By selling stock in his feed store, 
Mr. Spann was able to expand his 
inventory and build the business while 
sharing the profits with partners in- 
dustriously as well as financially in- 
terested in the development of the 
business. 

The partners incorporated the busi- 
ness soon after its inception. Eight 
years later, Mr. Spann. bought out his 
partners’ stock and again assumed full 
ownership of the store. Two years ago, 
however, he again sold stock to a 
new partner, Mr. Miller, who joined 
the firm from nearby Mobile. This 
able and conscientious manager has 
full charge of the store, for Mr. Spann 
no longer takes an active part in the 
business. 


The store furnishes feed to most of 
the southern dairy herds located with- 
in a radius of 30 miles. Deliveries are 
made north and south along the coast- 
line of the Gulf of Mexico, west into 
Ocean Springs, Miss., and east into 
Alabama for 20 miles. 

Delivery is free and made in the 
three store-owned trucks. These in- 
clude a one-ton and a 1'Y-ton stake 
body truck, and a three-ton truck. 
Only sacked grains are handled, there 
are no bulk deliveries. 

Most of the store’s customers have 
dairy herds of from 17 to 20 cows 
and a few have as many as 35. Other 
sales are to owners of small poultry 
tlocks, hogs, usually owned for home 
use, and turkeys. 

Handling Purina feeds primarily, 


FELIX MILLER & B. D. SPANN 
Hospitality and courtesy 


the store receives its sacked grains by 
rail from the Purina mill in Jackson, 
Miss., a hundred-odd miles inland. 
Feed is also bought from the Valley 
Mills in Vicksburg, and from local 
mills according to current prices. 
The grains come in by the Missis- 
sippi Export railroad and are unloaded 
from a spur track alongside of the 
store. The sacks are transferred from 
car to warehouse manually over an 
apron extending between the two. 
Constructed of corrugated iron and 
wood there is 30 by 50 feet of floor 


space in the salesroom and storeroom 
combined. Added to this is 15 by 65 
feet of warehouse area. An additional 
building nearby provides an extra 20 
by 40 feet in which fertilizer is now 
stored. It was originally a hay house. 


A two-truck loading platform in 
front of the building also serves as a 
customer entry-way. At the side and 
back of the store are one-truck load- 
ing doors. 

The store handles a large inventory 
of seeds for this is a farm belt area, 
only lately beginning to industrialize. 
It still has the flavor of the Old 
South, and the farmers here are not 
interested in fancy frills, but good, 
basic products, and honest dealings. 


These they certainly do get from the 
Stann-Miller partnership. The prod- 
ucts in their store, while not widely 
diversified, adequately serve the de- 
mands of their csutomers. With an- 
nual sales of approximately $175,000, 
the proof is evident that both custom- 
ers and partners are well satisfied. 


Besides sacked feeds, the store sells 


THE BRIGHT Mississippi sun 
is responsible for the heavy 
shadows in this exterior view 
of Economy Sales Co., Moss 
Point firm which gives special 
service to dairy farmers. Its 


growth has been steady. 
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poultry grit from New Orleans, Jefferson 
Island salt and salt bought in carload lots 
according to the best price, a full line of 
dog food, and coal. A six-cubic-foot ref- 
rigerator holds a complete supply of vac- 
cines of the Purina sanitation line, Lederle 
products, and Dr. Salsbury’s. Along with 
these are included in the inventory Dr. Le 
Gear's tonics for hogs, stock, and poultry, 
Ladner’s poultry medicines, Hudson and 
Purina poultry equipment including feeders, 
waterers, and sprayers. 

Miscellaneous products include everything 
from egg cartons to rubber boots for dairy- 
men. Approximately 2,000 laying cages 
made by a local firm were sold last year. 

Baby chick sales are a big item as high 
as 40,000 chicks sold yearly. Free chick 
day is a big event in the town. Last year 
4,000 chicks were given away to customers 
who streamed out for blocks waiting to get 
into the store. 

Six employes divide the duties of the 
store and deliveries among them. “It breaks 
the monotony to interchange duties,” ex- 
plained Mr. Stann. Courtesy, however, is 
the southern heritage of all members of 
the firm and is consistently practiced. 

The credit policy is arranged according 
to the convenience of the customers. For 
example, dairymen are given two weeks’ 
credit, for it is usually at the end of that 
period they receive money for the milk sold. 
Poultry customers who have backyard flocks 
usually have regular jobs, hence their cred- 
it runs from week to week as they are paid. 

Located on highway 90, the store faces a 
thoroughfare which links the coasts from 
the Pacific.to the Gulf of Mexico, which is 
nearby, to the Atlantic ocean. The nearest 
big cities are Mobile, Ala., which is 50 
miles distant, and New Orleans, 150 miles 
away. Traffic whizzes by, and there is not 
much stop-in trade. The store is successfully 
dependent upon its steady and loyal cus- 
tomers who have traded there for years. 


Advertising done by the firm is in con- 
junction with the Purina program, and the 
store cooperates fully with the supplier. This 
program includes direct mail, the local pa- 
per, and meetings for customers. The store 
is currently preparing for a premium give- 
away directed to the women customers. 
Head scarves will be given with each sack 
of feed bought, and nylon stockings will be 
given to customers whose laying hens show 
a 40 per cent increase. Printed feed sacks 
are one of the main drawing cards to the 
store whose manager fully realizes the value 
of the women-folk trade. 

Mr. Stann, who belongs to the local 
chamber of commerce and the Rotary club, 
is a well-liked and long-respected member 
of his community. Even though he is no 
longer at the store, customers continue to 
enjoy his hospitality there and consider it 
a meeting place where they may take time 
out to chat a moment and sip a cold drink 
out of the dispenser near the front door, 
refreshing in the hot and humid climate. 

Hospitality and courtesy are the by-words 
at this southern feed store, and it is as 
successful a program here as it is north, east, 


or west of little Moss Point, Miss. 


@ ELGIN COOPERATIVE CO., Elgin, 
Iowa, has purchased a new Blue Streak mill. 
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Why I Feed 


PULP! 


Here are 7 Profitable Reasons 


ED BEET 


For Feeding Dried Beet Pulp: 


1. 


2: 


3. 


4. 


7. 


Dried Beet Pulp contains the nutrients most dairymen 
and cattle raisers need for high, profitable milk produc- 
tion and fast, steady beef gains. 

Dried Beet Pulp is flexible—fits right into any ration 
I want to feed. 

Dried Beet Pulp is bulky—swells to many, many times 
its original volume to allow the gastric juices to 
circulate freely. 

Dried Beet Pulp opens up readily to aid in the digestion 
of other feeds. 

Dried Beet Pulp is highly palatable—animals relish 
its succulent flavor. 
Dried Beet Pulp is rich in M-S-F . . . the mysterious 
Milk Stimulating Factor. 


Dried Beet Pulp just can’t be over-fed. 


I’ve found there’s nothing like it. No wonder Dried Beet 
Pulp is the standard of all dairy and beef feeds. 


FEEDERS! Dried Beet Pulp is seasonal, but your local 
feed dealer has a fresh supply. Better see him today, so 
you won’t be caught short. 


DEALERS! Dried Beet Pulp fits into any dairy or beef 
ration. Insist on it in the feeds you now carry, suggest 
mixing it into your custom rations. Formulas, information 
and quotations are available to you. Write, wire or 
phone direct, TODAY. 


NOBODY TRIES TO MAKE A RECORD WITHOUT DRIED BEET PULP! 
YEAR ROUND PASTURE 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 


FREE UPON REQUEST! 


Whether you are engaged in nutritional research or the 
mixing or manufacture of feeds—you’ll want a copy of 
Staley’s valuable new, eye-opening research bulletin— 
just off the press. 

Titled “Soybean Oil Meal Quality As It Affects 
Feed Performance’’—this new, 40-page brochure upsets 
many of the old ideas about proteins and provides the 
answer to many of the questions you have had about 
them. Questions such as: Why does protein quality 
vary? How does one protein source compare with 
another? To what extent does protein quality effect 
growth rate? Carcass grades? How can proteins best 
be used to obtain maximum efficiency? How can protein 
quality be standardized to improve feed performance? 


NOT FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION —BUT AVAILABLE TO YOU 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Compiled and written after 8 years of research, this 
book gives in detail—complete with performance charts 
and tables—the results of scores of tests. Tests which 
compared the effectiveness of ingredient after ingredi- 
ent, formula after formula on all classes of livestock and 
poultry. From this exhaustive study—new scientific 
data has been discovered. Data which serves as an 
endless source of money-making ideas. 

This brochure is not available to the general public. 
But if you would like a copy, we will be happy to send 
one to you without any obligation on your part. Just 
phone, wire, write on your own letter head or mail 
coupon below. But don’t delay! Supply is limited! Send 
for your copy now. 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. * DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
| Gy | 
: l. A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. | 
\ | 2298 E. Eldorado St. 
7 | Decatur, Illinois | 
\ | Please send me by return | 
: | “Soybean Oil Meal Quality, It | 
| | 
TELLS YOU the latest I | 
nutritional developments | Addre: | 
and how to use them | Ci ; | 
for bigger profits! = State 
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header Service Pages 


Borden Customers Offered 


Complete Promotion Plan 


A comprehensive promotion and farmer 
education program which features only the 
manufacturer's and not its own name is 
offered feed firms by the Borden Co., New 
York City. The service, offered to manufac- 
turers who utilize Borden feed supplements, 
includes booklets and leaflets for farmers, 
motion picture and radio script and film 
aid, outdoor display signs, and assistance in 
feed sack design. 

Borden's publications designed for im- 
print with the name of the feed manufac- 
turer distributing them include manuals for 
poultrymen, swine raisers, dairy farmers, 
and other livestock raisers. 

For full information on the complete Bor- 
den feed supplements program, circle Read- 
er Service No. 20. 


Coccidiosis Control Uses 
Synergistic Action 

A new concept in coccidiosis control medi- 
cation for-poultry has been announced by 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa. Important medicinal principles of syner- 
gism and multiple blocking are said to have 
been employed in its development. 

Made commercially available, the actual 
drug dosage in a feed ration is claimed much 
smaller than normally, since the firm said 
the synergistic action achieved in the com- 
bination of drugs introduces a multiplying 
factor resulting in increased effectiveness. 

For more information on Whit-Syn, which 
according to Whitmoyer, successfully con- 
trolled not only cecal but intestinal coccidio- 
sis as well, circle Reader Service No. 15. 


Formula Treats Chickens 


By Inhalation Method 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has 
claimed its development of a new formula- 


* * * * & & 
bed Circle the numbers * 
* which apply to the 

offers that interest 


* you. Then tear out 
the card and mail it. 

° Many other Reader * 

e Service offers appear 
on other pages — 

* don’t miss them! e 
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tion as an effective, rapid and easily handled 
inhalation method of treating the wide- 
spread chronic respiratory air sac disease of 
chickens. 


A 12-ounce aerosol pressurized container, 
reportedly enough to treat 100 birds in 30 
seconds, sprays the antibiotic dihydrostrepto- 
mycin directly into the quarters of infected 
poultry, which are said to inhale the medica- 
tion, making direct contact with the infected 
area. 


Merck said it can be easily purchased and 
used, acts quickly, birds do not become ex- 
cited, individual handling is eliminated, and 
the product is especially valuable when used 
in combination with Vetstrep granules. 


For price, administration, and other in- 
formation on the new Vetstrep spray medi- 
cation, circle Reader Service No. 14. 


For flock treatment of 
cro 
{Chronic Respiratory Diseore) 
ot AIR SAC INFECTION 
in Chickens 


Past Feed Trends Told in 
Booklet, Mc Millen Says 


A full-color, eight-page booklet presenting 
a combined graphic and pictorial 20-year 
history of the changes taken place in feeds 
and feeding has been offered by McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. It is tied close- 
ly to its own firm development, McMillen 
said. 

To obtain a copy of the booklet, which 
the firm says gives a clear picture of the 
trends in feed research and manufacturing 
and how they have affected farm producers 
of poultry and livestock, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 1. 


Wenger's Hi-Speed Mixer 
Offers More Capacity 


A new 1200 series roughage and molasses 
mixer, made by Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
Sabetha, Kan., is the largest high speed 
mixer equipped with a percentage feeder 
ever produced, the manufacturer claims. 

The mixer has a live bottom bin feeder 
designed to eliminate bridging of bulky feeds 
in the bin, Wenger said, and with a separate 
percentage feeder, it is possible to mix con- 
centrates and mineral and vitamin premixes 
easily. For more information on the new 
mixer, circle Reader Service No. 2. 


LILLY HORMONE PRODUCT 
Eli Lilly & Co., pioneer Indianapolis 
pharmaceutical house, is now producing Stil- 
bosol, a diethylstilbestrol compound for in- 
clusion in beef rations. For full data on 
availability of the new product, circle Read- 
er Service No. 25. 
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Fast-Acting Fly Killer Is 
Offered by Baldwin Labs 


Certain disaster for flies is the claim for 
a new product offered by Baldwin Chemical 
Laboratories, Inc., Saegertown, Pa. The 
firm’s No. 10 malathion and sucrose bait 


fly killer is claimed to be highly effective. 

The product is packaged in 15-ounce and 
3l-ounce glass jars with sifter tops. For 
full facts and dealer prices, circle Reader 
Service No. 5. 


Folder Tells Bentonite 
Role in Pellet Making 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, has claimed its sodium bentonite 
mineral boosts pellet strength and speeds 
pelleting without increasing feed cost. The 
product is the subject of a new four-page 
folder. 

This swelling factor, the firm said, assures 
bonding of all feed ingredients for greater 
dry strength, and reportedly acting as a 
natural lubricant that helps feed move 
through dies with minimum friction, it is 


Circle What You Want 


said to give faster pelleting and less die 
wear. 

For the folder on sodium bentonite, which 
is also claimed to give high feed perform- 
ance by not depressing growth, decreasing 
feed efficiency, or destroying vitamin A, all 
at no additional cost, circle Reader Service 
No. 8. 


Honeggers’ Markets New 
Calf Milk Replacer 


A new calf milk replacer sold in 25-pound 
corrugated boxes has been marketed by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, Ill. The 
new Big H product is packed in a neoprene 
bag within the carton. 

The milk replacer is being introduced un- 
der a plan which offers an additional five 
pounds of the product without extra cost 
with each 25-pound box. For full facts on 
the new Honegger feed product, circle Read- 
er Service No. 21. 


Claim Better Results From 


Each Phosphate Dollar 


In a new pamphlet International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, has explained 
its wet-process used in transforming crude 
ore into dicalcium phosphate (20/FOS) for 
feeds. 

Although claimed to be packed with dy- 
namic growth stimulating power, it is re- 
portedly economical because of its high per- 
centage of biologically available phosphorus 
at a low cost per pound. Only the dynamic 
phosphorus counts, the firm declared. 

To obtain a copy of International's flow 
chart, cost calculator, and ingredient de- 
scription, circle Reader Service No. 16. 

BRONCHITIS VACCINE 

American Scientific Laboratories, Madi- 
son, Wis., has announced development of 
an infectious bronchitis vaccine claimed to 
have light post vaccination reaction, low dis- 
ease producing properties, good immunizing 
ability, and effectiveness over a broad range 
of virus titers. For full details on the drop 
or spray method vaccine, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 13. 
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Develop Plastic Udder to 
Feed Calves ‘Naturally’ 


McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has announced a new development in calf 
feeding, a soft plastic bag reportedly re- 
sembling a cow's udder, which has been 
termed nature’s way. 

McMillen said tested calves showed 10 to 
20 per cent improvement in growth, ard 
that they learn to feed quickly, unattended, 
and bunt less. When the milk is gone, the 
bag is said to collapse, so the calf cannot 
suck air. 

Full information on Nurs-a-Calf bags, 
which are also claimed to prevent disease 
through easy sanitation, can be obtained by 
circling Reader Service No. 10. 


Lederle Vaccine Applied 
By Dust Pump Method 


An ordinary dust pump and Lederle bio- 
lator Newcastle vaccine have combined into 
speedy and effective immunization, Lederle 
Laboratories division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Pearl River, N. Y., has claimed. It is 
said to have immunized 5,000 birds in a 
single hour. 

For more information on the new method 
and vaccine for immunization against New- 
castle disease in chickens of any age, circle 
Reader Service No. 11. 


Job O — Told b 


A new 32-page illustrated booklet pub- 
lished recently by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., points out 
that research means better jobs, more pur- 
chasing power, shorter working hours, and 
a higher living standard. 

To obtain a copy of “The Story of Em- 
ployment Opportunities,” which says that 
with each new job created by research, 2.6 
additional jobs are brought about, circle 
Reader Service No. 12. 


Sterwin Develops New 


Dry Powder Feeder 


A precision engineered chemical feeder 
especially designed to assure an accurate 
flow of dry milling powders with greater 
economy in operating costs, has been 
claimed recently by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
New York City. 

The feeder’s ability to handle dry pow- 
ders of variable densities and flow character- 
istics by feeding continuously and in con- 
trolled amounts and simplicity of operation 
are still other highlights, the firm said. For 
full details on the new feeder, circle Reader 
Service No. 9. 

LINTLESS "CLOTH" 

A new industrial and polish cloth known 
as Wip-Eez, has been developed recently by 
Leshner Corp., Hamilton, Ohio. Claimed to 
be compact, durable, inexpensive, and dis- 
posable, the lightweight non-woven fabric 
reportedly serves many uses. For full de- 
tails and prices, circle Reader Service No. 19. 
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you'll say, “Why didn’t I 
think of it before?” 


J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Company, Inc. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of 


FORT DODGE 
FEED COMPANY, INC. 


C. & G. W. Warehouse Walnut 1384 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


As the Exclusive Warehouse Distributor 
for the 


MODERN 
MARLOW MILKING SYSTEMS 


Pipeline — Milking Parlors — Pail 
Genuine Replacement Parts 


*FEED AND SEED DEALERS ADD 15-25-45 
PERCENT TO YEARLY PROFITS BY SELLING 


MODERN MILKING SYSTEM 


lowa Counties 

Emmet, Palo Alto, Pocahontas, Calhoun, Sac, Carroll, 
Greene, Webster, Humboldt, Winnebago, 

Kossuth, Hancock, Wright, Hamilton. 


Shiple Fifty 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES DEHYDRATED 


on a combination of carriers that is more 


economical to use and will enable any mixer 
regardless of size to use fish solubles in his 
feeds at recommended levels MANY OF YOUR ' 
Why skimp along with small PRESENT CUSTOMERS 5 
1. DRY FREE FLOWING — allied lines? Sail along ARE YOUR , 
. with an exclusive Marl BEST PROSPECTS— | « 
2. NO STICKY MIXERS TO CLEAN Dealership... with a profit | Aa PROFITABLE || ' 
3. UNIFORM margin up to 50%. Sell the COMBINATION : 
4. ECONOMICAL — need in the dairy in- i 
ustry today... witha Il 
5. EASY TO USE capital investment... tt 
only a 3’x5’ section of your 
NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED IS COMPLETE floor space. Dairy farmers RIGHT ALONG oon 
WITHOUT THESE ALL IMPORTANT know and want Modern Mar- WITH YOUR 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLE FACTOR(S) PRESENT E 
area—it should be you. 
Write for Complete Details 
, | want to k more abo lusiv: 
PRATT'S TRIPLE FIFTY Mojor Dealership. Send me complete | 
information. 
AND MAIL | 
THIS COUPON | 
TODAY-NO 
COST OR CITY. STATE | 
Distribut . C. PRATT CO. : 
327 S. La Salle Street ee (founded in 1908) | L 
Chicago 4, Illinois Phone Harrison 7-1528 DEPT. A MANKATO, MINNESOTA | 3 
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Now is the Time to Plan 
Your Advertising 


THE FEED BAG RED BOOK for 1955 


THE FEED BAG RED BOOK is recognized by the entire 
industry as the ONE complete reference book and buyers’ 
guide. It has special sections covering all items used by 
the feed and grain industry; is used throughout the year 
as a reliable source of information. Its influence is even 
felt in the colleges, some of whom buy THE RED BOOK to 
supplement their texts. You will find the 1955 edition an 
excellent advertising value—we suggest you reserve 
space now! 


Special Articles By AFMA Research Award Winners 


Dr. Carl F. Huffman will prepare a special | 
article on dairy cattle nutrition in our 1955 | 
edition. Dr. Huffman is research professor 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
and is known throughout the world. 


Dr. E. P. Singsen, professor of poultry sci- 
ence at the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, was given the $1,000 research 
award by the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers association for outstanding research in 
the field of poultry science nutrition. Dr. 
Singsen is going to do a complete review 
of the vitamins. 


- DR. E. P. SINGSEN 
DR. CARL F. HUFFMAN 


First Forms Close January 1, 1955 
Published in March 


The Feed Bag Red Book 


1955 Edition 


1712 W. St. Paul Ave. Phone 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. WEst 3-3690 
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Weather Forecast 


a 
WA 
he 
WARS i 
DEC. 8-15 


_| 


Nov. 15-22. Much warmer air from the 
Gulf of Mexico flows north, coming mainly 
in two thrusts, one from Texas to Montana 
and the other from Florida to West Vir- 
ginia. The Gulf air will carry much water 
vapor, so considerable rain and showers, 
with snow flurries in the north are prob- 
able. It will be cooler, and somewhat clearer 
on the Pacific coast, following a Pacific 
storm that moves inland. 


Nov. 23-30. Warm air from the Gulf 
of Mexico continues from the lower Missis- 
sippi valley east, with rain and snow along 
the Atlantic coast. It turns colder over the 
Great Plains, with snow in the North and 
then clearing air, and cold over Ontario, 
with snow over upstate New York, and 
rain. and snow, and cooler, over New Eng- 
land. It will be cold and clearer in the far 
northwest, cold over the plateau states, and 
warmer and dry over the southern mountain 
section and much of the Great Plains. 


Dec. 1-7. Cold dry air covers most of 
the upper and middle Great Lakes area and 
extends into Florida, with deeply penetrating 
frosts in the south. However a warm move- 
ment of air to the west brings swiftly rising 
temperatures over the Great Plains. It will 
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be moderately warm, with rain to the north 
over the middle and northern Atlantic sea- 
board. The Rocky mountains will be cold, 
while to the west of the continental divide 
the weather will be varied to moderate, and 
mostly dry. 

Dec. 8-15. Cold weather over the Great 
Lakes and Ohio valley continues, with in- 
creasing rain and snow. Weather on the 
Atlantic seaboard grows wetter and some- 
what colder. Two lobes of cold air come 
south from western Canada, bringing fall- 


you can 
PRODUCE 

MORE 
PELLETS 


per dollar of cost 
| with a 


NEW CYCLOPS 


All Purpose 
PELLET MILL 


ing temperatures over the Great Plains and 
west to the Rockies, with increasing snow 
and rain in many areas. In the far west the 


weather slowly grows cooler and wetter. 


@ EQUITY CO-OP FEED & FUEL CO., 
East Troy, Wis., has purchased a new Wen- 


ger mixer. 


@ UMBREITS MILL, Ripon, Wis., has 


purchased a new Blue Streak mill. 


A-C PROFITS UP 
Profits of AllisChalmers Mfg. Co., were 
19¥4 million dollars for the first nine months 
of 1954, officials of the firm have disclosed. 
This is up from a 15-million-dollar profit 
figure in the corresponding period a year 
earlier. 


You’re on the way to new profits, higher 
production and new efficiency with the all- 
new Cyclops Pellet Mill built by Williamson. 
Important changes in the new Cyclops give 


you more capacity with more economy. 


THE NEW CYCLOPS PELLET MILL... 
HEAVIEST DUTY MILL MADE 


e Pellets full range of materials from dry 


salt to high molasses feeds 


Round, cubed or oblong pellets 
No steam for most applications 


hours 


e Heavy duty Timken Super Roller Bear- 


ings on main die shafts 


e And the guaranteed long life of 
Williamson-Built Equipment 


Get full details on the modern way to make 
pelletizing pay! Contact John W. Williamson 
and Sons, Inc., 1545 South Greenwood Ave- 


nue, Montebello, California. 


REPRESENTATIVE MATERIALS LIST 


Die sizes from 342” to 34”—longer life dies 


Lubricate only every 5,000 operating 


Solvent process meal 
Cotton trash and burrs 
Dehydrated materials 
Molasses feeds 
Minerals and supplements 
Figs 
and other economical feeds 


WILLIAMSON 
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First AFMA Slide Film Wins Enthusiastic Okay 


The agriculutral service division of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
has come up with another winner. Under the 
direction of Richard L. Kathe, who heads 
the division, AFMA has produced “One 
for the Books,” the first in a planned series 
of slide-and-sound films stressing the econ- 
omies and other advantages of feeding man- 
ufactured rations. 

The first in the series, in full natural 
color, was previewed for the AFMA board 
of directors and industry magazine editors 
at Chicago Oct. 19. The audience was un- 
animous in its approval of the initial effort 
in AFMA’s slide film series. 

The “books” referred to in the title are 


PUZZLED 


Over 
Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 


From Your 


Shoulders! 


Yes, let Ultra-Life take a load 
from your shoulders. The profit- 
proved Ultra-Life program is a 
complete program for the feed 
manufacturer: Ultra-Life Vita- 
min-Trace Mineral products for 
feed fortification, be formula 
service, free tags and registra- 
tion help. And no one needs to 
tell a feed manufacturer how 
costly tags are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up reg- 
istrations. Ultra-Life furnishes 
you tags free of charge, and 
prepares registration papers for 
you. 


Why not get the facts about 
ALL the helps of the Ultra-Life 
Program? Write today. We will 
be glad to send you full details. 


Everybody helps You 
at ULTRA-LIFE 


n Office and Plant 
East St.. Louis, 21%. 


the farmer’s record books, volumes which 
quickly show the feeder the advantage com- 
plete feeds and high-grade concentrates of- 
fer him in dollars-and-cents earnings. 

Prints of the slide film, complete with 
sound recording, are available to members 
and non-members alike at $20. For full facts 
on the films, write Mr. Kathe at AFMA, 
53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago 4. 


Fungicide Control Work 
On Snow Mold Underway 


Control of so-called “snow-mold” with 
fungicides is now underway at University of 
Idaho’s experiment station, researchers at 
the school have reported. Preliminary testing 
last year established the effectiveness of 
Ceresan M-2X as a snow mold controller. 

Losses from the disease have been esti- 
mated to be as high as $800,000 a year in 
Idaho, according to J. M. Raeder, Idaho 
scientict. Fungicide control of the ill now 
appears possible, he added. 


Purina Formally Opens 
New Gainesville Plant 


Formal opening ceremonies were held 
Nov. 4 at the new Gainesville, Ga., feed 
mill of Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. Fea- 
tured addresses were scheduled by Gov. 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Herman Talmadge of Georgia and Purina’s 
president, Donald Danforth. 

The new Gainesville plant will produce 
primarily broiler rations for north Georgia 
feeders, according to Purina officials. Its 
production will be 75,000 tons annually. 


Staley Appoints Five to 


Territorial Assignments 


Five new territory management appoint- 
ments have been announced by the formula 
feed sales department of A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill. Named to head Illinois 
territories are William C. Pitts and Ralph 
C. Huge. 

Mr. Pitts will serve in southeastern Illi- 
nois and Mr. Huge in the north central sec- 
tion of the state. Named as assistant terri- 
tory managers are Robert O. Archer Jr., 
Clyde B. Angell, and Joseph Douglass. 


Hunter, Buford Named to 
Staff of Crete Mills 


Appointment of two new staff members 
has been announced by Crete Mills, Crete, 
Neb. J. S. Hunter has been named adver- 
tising manager and Edwin H. Buford Jr. has 
been appointed to the post of general cred- 
it manager. 

Mr. Hunter previously served with an 
Iowa equipment concern. Mr. Buford head- 
ed his own specialty company prior to join- 
ing Crete. 


A PHONE CALL TO 


BREWERS GRAINS 


BRINGS YOU IN TOUCH WITH 


WORLDWIDE RESOURCES 
FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 


FISH MEAL 


BEET PULP * BONEMEAL VEGETABLE PROTEINS 
BRAN & POLLARDS * ANIMAL PROTEINS 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


TELETYPE PH109 


MADRID - MANILA 


TOKYO 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 


PHONE LOcust 4-5600 


SEOUL WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Control Officials’ Book 
For 1955 Ready Soon 


Copies of the official 1955 publication of 
the Association of American Feed Control 
Officials soon will be available, according to 
Secretary L. E. Bopst. Completely revised 
and up-to-the-minute in every respect, the 
new edition will include official definitions, 
labeling regulations, and considerable other 
data. 


Copies of the official publication are 
priced at $5 each. They may be ordered 
directly from the control group at 036 New 
Chemistry bldg., University of Maryland, 
College Park. 


Groethe New Salesman on 


Staff of Hardy Salt Co. 


F. Robert Groethe of Brookings, S. D., 
has been appointed to the field sales staff 
of Hardy Salt Co., St. Louis, Vice Presi- 
dent L. T. Hardy has announced. Mr. 
Groethe will serve in western Minnesota, 
northwestern Iowa, and eastern South Da- 
kota. 


The new salesman is returning to Hardy 
after previous service with the firm in 1947- 
48. He is a North Dakota State College 
graduate. 

Hardy produces its trace mineralized salt 
at Manistee, Mich., and distributes the prod- 
uct throughout the central United States. 


Name Pair to Positions 


At Central Soya Plant 


Appointment of two more staff members 
for its new southeastern unit has been an- 
nounced by Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Manager R. W. Fay of the 
firm’s new Chattanooga, Tenn., plant re- 
vealed the naming of Claude Dobbs and 
Paul Snodgrass to his staff. 

Mr. Dobbs will serve as assistant elevator 
superintendent and Mr. Snodgrass as pur- 
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“That screwball is ruining our hunting 
trip — he brought a gun!" 


chasing agent. The former is a University 
of Tennessee graduate and the latter pre- 
viously served with a Chattanooga manufac- 
turing concern. 


Montana Hay Supplies to 
Be Tight This Winter 


Montana hay is in heavier-than-ever de- 
mand for shipment out of the state this 
winter, according to E. P. Orcutt of the 
Montana State College staff. He urged 
stockmen to lay in their winter supplies 
early in order to avoid being shorted. 

Feed supplies are considered adequate in 
21 of Montana’s 34 counties, according to 
Mr. Orcutt. Only 11 counties have a sur- 


plus, however, and it is expected to be short- 
lived. 


Stratton a Distributor 
For Peder Devold Oils 


Hans Sammer, sales manager of Peder 
Devold Oil Co., New York City, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwaukee as exclusive distributor of 
Devold vitamin oils in the state of Wis- 
consin. 

The Stratton firm is an old-line grain 
company which also operates an active feed 
division under the direction of Vice Presi- 
dent John W. Jouno. Mr. Sammer indicates 
that addition of the firm as a distributor 
will provide faster shipments and better 
service for the feed trade in Wisconsin on 
Devold vitamin oils. 

@ BELMONT MILLS, Belmont, Ohio, has 


installed a new Wenger molasses mixer. 


MORE 


CARTOON BY BLAKLEY 
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GRAIN BALANCER 


It’s the easy-to-feed cafeteria-style poultry feed. Sargent 
GRAIN BALANCER saves work .. . saves time . . . saves 
money! Flock owners put home-grown grains in one hop- 
per, Sargent GRAIN BALANCER in the other. No feed to 
grind or mix! Lets hens balance their own rations. Sell 
the line of feeds with the most farmer-appeal. Boost your 
poultry feed tonnage NOW! Sell Sargent GRAIN BAL- 


ANCER. 
Write today for details of 
our attractive dealer set-up. 


SARGENT PLANTS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Fremont, Nebraska Monmouth, Illinois 
Algona, lowa Waverly, Missouri 
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Lasts Longer! is 


the Genuine "Sphagnum" Moss from 
German Peat Bogs. Formed many 
centuries ago from superior broad- 


leafed moss, Detorf is highly resist- 
ant to decomposition. Millions of 
sponge-like cells absorb moisture at 
the rate of 15 to 20 times their own 
weight. Detorf does not crumble, 
break down or saturate easily. All 
the litter (not just the freshly built- 
up layer) works to keep your poultry 
house dry and pleasant for brood 
after brood. 


Goes Farther! 
EXPANDS AND ABSOREBS to cover 


more area and trap more moisture. 
In the poultry house Detorf remains 
resilient and active for weeks and 
months. Detorf is packed in modern 
plants to ship thousands of miles 
safely. Bales are tightly compressed 
to contain maximum material per 
bale completely wrapped in burlap 
and securely bound. 


Sells Faster! Detorf sells 


on sight because poultrymen can see 
that it is uniform in texture, coarsely 
shredded for poultry house use, ab- 
sorbent and springy. Bales available 
in sizes for large and small users. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
FOR MORE PROFIT! 


Your orders will be handled prompt- 
ly. Detorf plants are strategically 


located so that shipping schedules 
can be met on short notice. 


Contact us now for prompt 
or future delivery. 


J-M TRADING 


11 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Il 
Telephone WAbash 2-2065 


Happy Birthday 


In the Happy Birthday circle this month 
is a former college professor turned indus- 
try executive, Dr. J. L. Krider, vice presi- 
dent of McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. He will celebrate Dec. 12. 


Jake Krider was associated with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois animal science department 
for eight years prior to joining McMillen as 
director of feed research and education in 
1950. A year later, he was elevated to vice 
president and director of feed sales. 


Dr. Krider’s farm background has served 
him well in his educational and industry 
career. He earned his doctorate at Cornell 
University following B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Illinois. 

Here is the full December Happy Birth- 
day parade: 

DECEMBER 1—Neal H. Begerow, Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; L. E. Feld- 
man, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; 
F. J. Holtby, T. E. Ibberson Co., Minne- 
apolis; Louis C. Stevenson, Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 2—Roy Gorgen, Day Co., 
Minneapolis; E. G. Horst, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Chicago; Mayme C. Hosney, 
George Corrado Milling Co., Frankfort, 
NYY. 

DECEMBER 3—James A. Peachey, Peach- 
ey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

DECEMBER 4—James M. Kelly, National 
Distillers Products Corp., New York City. 

DECEMBER 5—Kenneth W. Miller, Mc- 
Cabe Bros. Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 6—Alan B. Cowley, Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 

DECEMBER 7—W. A. Boardman, Norris 
Grain Co., Toledo; George M. Brinker, 
National Distillers Products Corp., New 
York City. 

DECEMBER 8—R. E. Rowland, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 9—E. H. Kieser, Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 10-~J. Kirby Brown, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Richard L. Kathe, 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago; W. L. Krapp, National 
Ideal Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 11 — Vincent Carey, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo; H. E. Dennie, Chase 
Bag Co., Philadelphia; A. W. Lane, 
Chase Bag Co., Los Angeles; William A. 
Rothermel, Merck €& Co., Inc., Chicago; 
Charles Von Horssen, Evanston, III. 

DECEMBER 12—Dr. J. L. Krider, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

DECEMBER 13 — Hamilton E. Clark, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City; 
T. M. Curran, Curran’s Elevator Co., 
Bangor, Wis.; Charles A. Mazzuchelli, 
Carus Chemical Co., Inc., La Salle, Ill. 

DECEMBER 14—Harry R. Devore, H. W. 
Devore & Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 15—E. A. Blasing, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa; R. W. Blinkin- 
sop, Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 16 — George C. Anderson, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


DR. J. L. KRIDER 


DECEMBER 17 — Frank J. Albrecht, 
Athens Co-Op Produce Co., Athens, Wis.; 
Ralph Jacobson, Jacobson Machine Works, 
Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 18—Alexis C. Barbeau Jr., 
S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
Sam W. Henn, S. W. Henn Co., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.; Reinhold W. Hoth, J. Walter 
Rice, Inc., Milwaukee. 

DECEMBER 19—-H. W. Bonnell, Kewanee, 
Ill.; George C. Thomas, Peter Hand 
Brewery Co., Chicago. 

DECEMBER 20—J. A. Forrest Jr., J. A. 
Forrest Co., Minneapolis; Conklin Mann, 
Conklin Mann Advertising Agency, New 
York City; Monroe Meyer, La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; J. R. Peat, 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis: John Ruhm 
Jr., Ruhm Phosphate & Chemical Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 

DECEMBER 21 — Austin W. Carpenter, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; R. F. Merwin, Eriez 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; Oscar M. Straube, 
Pay Way Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Dr. G. 
Carroll Wallis, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York City. 

DECEMBER 22—Franklin Fader, Franklin 
Fader Co., Newark, N. J.; Fred W. Thom- 
as, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

DECEMBER 23 — G. L. Flanagan, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; L. D. 
Matchette, Nitragin Co., Inc., Milwaukee; 
Richard R. Proctor, National Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Earl P. Warner, 
Warner Brokerage Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 24—Robert H. Lamb, Ladish 
Malting Co., Milwaukee; Walter S. Leary, 
Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis; Harvey E. 
Yantis, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 25—Fred E. Bradberg, North- 
ern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; D. K. 
Lange, Lange Bros., St. Louis; Herman 
Nagel, Herman Nagel Co., Chicago; J. F. 
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A Vitamin Pioneer Dies, 


Nopco’s Dr. C. I. Post 


Dr. Charles I. Post, vice president who 
headed the vitamin division of Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J., died Oct. 10 
zt his home in Short Hills, N. J. The vita- 
min field pioneer was 56. 

A graduate of Rutgers University, Dr. 
Post earned his doctorate at Columbia in 


DR. CHARLES |. POST 


1925 and joined Nopco immediately there- 
after. He founded and was first president 
of the National Vitamin Oil association. 

Survivors include Mrs. Post, a son, and 
daughter. Memorial contributions in lieu 
of flowers were to be sent to the bureau of 
biological cancer research at Rutgers, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

BOX DESIGN BOOKLET 

Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio, has 
published a new 20-page booklet, which is 
said to outline a logical step-by-step proce- 
dure in modern corrugated package engi- 
neering and design, satisfying special re- 
quirements of product protection, market- 
ing, and handling methods. To obtain a 
copy of “Creative Package Design,” circle 
Reader Service No. 4. 


Porter, Chase Bag Co., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 26—T. C. Burchard, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Dean 
Foster, VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., Des 
Moines. 

DECEMBER 27—Edward B. Fishel, Valley 
Dehydrating Co., Kingsburg, Calif.; 
Walter Vye, Hales & Hunter Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

DECEMBER 28—W. J. Koenig, Marsh- 
field Milling Co., Marshfield, Wis.; Ray 
J. Lindquist, Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis; H. S. WVorhes, Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Dubuque, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 30—J. R. Hale, Chase Bag 
Co., Minneapolis; G. Robert Peterson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 31—C. M. Saunders, Saun- 
ders Mills, Inc., Toledo. 
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CALF 


customers are 
satisfied customers 


... and there's a 
sound reason why 


GUC § Since 1885 genera- 


CUSTOMERS CUT FEEDING COSTS: 


tions of dairymen have come to know and depend on 
National No-Milk Calf Food. National’s high quality results 
in brand loyalty that pays off for National dealers. 


National 
No-Milk, used with dairyman’s own grains, helps to develop 
sound, thrifty calves . . . and, at the same time, lowers 
feeding costs with a resultant increase in calf-raising profits. 


CUSTOMERS BUY YEAR AFTER YEAR: IRetieier| 


customers tell others. As a National dealer this repeat 
business means fast turnover, fast profits. Some dealers 
have sold National from 15 to 25 years; others, 30 to 35 
years; a few, over 40 years. National No-Milk Calf Food 
has paid off for them — as it will for you. 


Write today for details 
of National’s profit- 
making sales program. 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPAN 


since 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


This famous trademark is used in 
National's consistent advertising 
program to pre-sell your customers 


NATIONAL 


NO-MILK 


CALF FOOD 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


FOND Du LAC, wis 
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- FEED FOR PROFIT 


with 


INEXPENSIVE 


(feeding corn sugar molasses) 


@ High in total digestible 
nutrients 


Non-crystallizing 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place + New York 4, N. Y. 
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Crookston Milling Co. 
Crookston, Minn. 


Headaches? 
We Solve Them! 


For 72 years we have met with 
and solved many problems, such as 
combining the old with new. 


No matter what your problems, 
consult IBBERSON. Write us in 
confidence. 


T. IBBERSON COMPANY 


\ Engineers and Contractors Minneapolis, Minn 


=SHANZER-GRAIN DRIERS 
can mean real 


for you 
.. Now! 


Designers and 

Manufacturers of 
¢Columnar Driers 
°Max-i-Pacity Elevators 
Conveying Machinery 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 
85 BLUXOME ST. - SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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Leonard J. Doyle to Fill 
New Post at Union Bag 


Leonard J. Doyle has been named to the 
newly created position of vice president in 
charge of research for Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., New York City, the firm has an- 
nounced. 


LEONARD J. DOYLE 


Union Bag said Mr. Doyle will consoli- 
date all company market research, product 
development, and packaging machinery re- 
search activities. 


Optimistic, Is 
Borden View of Feeding 


An optimistic outlook for agriculture and 
the feed industry prevailed at the Borden 
Co.'s annual sales conference of its feed sup- 
plements department held at New York City 
recently. 

Earl J. Brubaker, feed department man- 
ager, predicted increased business plus a 
greater range in types of feed products 
available to mixers and farmers, and E. C. 
Holcombe, advertising manager of Borden’s 
special products division, announced the 
start of the new “Elmer's Feed Bowl” sales 
contest, which is patterned after a football 
contest and aimed at increasing sales. 

The note of optimism was shared by 
Charles F. Kieser, vice president of Borden's 
special products division, and Theodore G. 
Montague, Borden president. In an address 
to the conference, Mr. Montague discounted 
fears that a business recession is imminent. 

Dr. E. P. Singsen of the University of 
Connecticut, reviewing recent research on 
vitamin E and high efficiency feeds for 
poultry, pointed out that encephalomalacia 
is tied to the chick’s or hen’s diet and indi- 
cated that deficiencies of vitamin E, and cer- 
tain other vitamins , may contribute to the 
onset of the disorder. 

Dr. H. W. Howard, special products divi- 
sion research director, said new feeding and 
nutritional tests are being completed, and 
Dr. A. C. Groschke, soy and feed supple- 
ments department technical director, dis- 
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cussed results of laying and breeder mashes 
tests. 

Other speakers at the conference included 
H. C. Luhrs, J. H. McCain, B. D. Killikelly, 
J. D. Kennedy, G. L. Coppage, O. F. Orosz, 
Dr. R. J. Kunz, Dr. G. E. McKimpson, 
Frederick E. Pfaff, R. P. Steves, and H. P. 
Coleman. 

NEW VACUUM CLEANER 

Its new series 80 heavy duty industrial 
and commercial type vacuum cleaner will 
give versatile cleaning from floor to ceiling, 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
claimed. For complete literature on the 
cleaner, which reportedly has a large con- 
version capacity, a motor that won't over- 
heat, and a new type air impeller, circle 


Reader Service No. 7. 


Kasco Opens New Plant in 
Dog Food Expansion 


The purchase of a new building at Na- 
tional City, Ill., to be used exclusively for 
the manufacture of its dog food, has been 
announced by Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, 
Nay. 


W. S. Young, president of Kasco, said 
the expansion was necessary to more eco- 
nomically serve its western business. Pro- 
duction is scheduled to start next spring. 


Besides the recent addition and its Wa- 
verly plant, Kasco has a dog food plant at 
Toledo, which will continue to operate, the 
firm said. 


NOTICE RE NITROFURAZONE 


Nitrofurazone (5-nitro-2-furaldehyde 


semicarbazone) has been offered for sale in 
this country recently by a concern located in 
The Netherlands. Such offers, which have 
come to our attention, have included repre- 
sentations that the nitrofurazone so offered 
for sale will not infringe upon any United 
States patent. Those representations are false. 


Nitrofurazone is a new compound first 
produced in the research laboratories of The 
Norwich Pharmacal Company. It is specific- 
ally protected by U. S. patent No. 2,416,234 
owned by The Norwich Pharmacal Company. 


The use or sale in this country of nitro- 
furazone, either alone or in a combination 
with other substances, without the consent of 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company will be 
deemed an infringement upon that patent and 


infringers thereof will be proceeded against 
as such. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPARY 


Norwich, New York 
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Are You Using A Dryer? — Control Men 


(Continued from page 19) 


Save Hundreds of Dollars! trace amounts of complex organic com- 


pounds can be a Herculean task. In fact, 
Test your grain for Moisture 


we do not have reliable tests for some of 

these additives. Some of those we are using 
with a Guaranteed 
‘Factory Rebuilt’ 


now need to be studied and revised. Please 
Steinlitg 


understand these remarks are not to be con- 
MOISTURE TESTER 


strued as a criticism of the workers in this 
field. On the contrary, I wish to commend 
them for the work they have done already. 

Here’s How Moisture Testing 
Can Make Money for the Farmer 
1. AVOID OVER-DRYING: Over-dry- 


I am merely pleading for you to assist them. 

Now, let us take a brief look at the lab- 
ing can be very costly. You can’t 
afford to operate a grain dryer 


oratory. In the confusion of the daily routine 
without a fast, accurate Moisture 3. HARVEST AT PROPER’ TIME: 


we sometimes forget the laboratory is a tool, 
and like all tools, it needs attention. Because 
of the volume of work to be done in a con- 
trol laboratory and the increased demand 
for added services, we must search constant- 
ly for new apparatus that will increase the 
accuracy and efficiency of the laboratory. 


Tester. Rapid developments are being made in in- 
2. a STORAGE LOSSES: Many the grain you harvest. strumental analysis equipment. These gadg- 
ollars are lost annually by losses . 
in stored grain. Don't guess at 4. AVOID LOW GERMINATION: Heat- ets should receive serious consideration in 
moisture content. Keep an accurate ing due to high moisture causes our work. Furthermore, biological tests con- 
ear low germination. tinue to develop and expand, and they 
Save Mone should become standard equipment in con- 
Y : SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. FB-II trol laboratories. It is my opinion we should 
Control 618 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. be alert to every device that will help us 
Moisture! ! Please tell me how I can save money by testing J adequately evaluate those products coming 
Fast! : my farm grains for moisture. within our jurisdiction. 
Easy! ; NAME ; On page 96 are actions taken in connec- 
Accurate! ] tion with, official definitions at the conven- 
! ADDRESS | en tion of the Association of American Feed 
Write for Details } 
ee ee | CITY STATE Control Officials. They have been digested 


and edited for conciseness and clarity. 


IN COSTLY INGREDIENTS? 
. . . COSTS LESS THAN THE INGREDIENTS IT 
REPLACES . .. AND NO BIG INVENTORY INVESTMENT! 


ALFISH Blend is a comple food 
fortification when used as recommended. The 
basic ingredients are Gorton's red fi : : 

meal. . . all by-products of edible fish. : 


FISH FACTORS* GROWTH FACTOR 
QUALITY PROTEIN Siz) 
Plus COMPLETE VITAMIN 


REQUIREMENTS of: 


Vitamins A, D, G {riboflavin} B12... together 
with other essential B-complex factor 


NOW WITH NIACIN GUARANTEED 


Cutting costs does not necessarily mean cutting quality — 
not when you use Gorton's Al-Fish Blend to fortify your feeds. 
You can save money by not tying up capital in expensive 
vitamin and protein factors with the resultant gamble in 
possible market declines. And . .. you can save in labor 
costs and storage costs, yet you produce a superior feed, 
completely fortified with all necessary vitamin and protein 
factors. Customers are quick to appreciate this superior 
quality which means more business, larger profits and lower 
production costs. 


Cooperating members of the National Fisheries Institute | Write, wire or phone for prices and further information. 


€ 
NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. oa 
rors For Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div, GORTON'S Triple-Tested 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. | VITAMIN OILS that bring 


you guaranteed potencies 
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— Washington Millwheel 
(Continued from page 21) 


cratic candidates had all kinds of uncomplimentary things to say 
about one another. But no one on either side went quite as far 
as the Republican spokesman in the 1880 campaign, when James 
A. Garfield and Winfield §S. Hancock squared off for the 
Presidency. 


Charged the GOP enthusiast: 


“The Democratic party is a party of famine. It is a good friend 
of an early frost. It believes in the Colorado beetle and the 
weevil.” 


That was the campaign, incidentally, when Republicans were 
critical of circumstances surrounding the marriage of Hancock's 
son. Hancock had been a Civil war general on the Union side. 
His opponents claimed that his son, of all things, took as a 
bride a young lady whose father had been a rebel sympathizer. 


WITH A GUN AT THEIR BACK 


Officials in the Department of Agriculture get some intriguing 
reports out of Hong Kong on how the Chinese farmer is faring 
under his Communist leaders. 


These reports indicate that so-called “agrarian reform” is taking 
a back seat to industrial expansion, and that the farmer is under 
the gun — literally, perhaps. Farm exports are responsible for 
a sizable share of Red China’s income. 


Explained one of the USDA's experts in the foreign agricul- 
tural service: 


“What the Chinese can do in the way oef industrialization 
depends a great deal on what they can get out of farmers. They 
(the Communist leaders) are taking out of agriculture what they 
need to take in order to get machinery and so forth, regardless 
of who suffers.” 


The Russian pattern for agriculture has been followed closely 
in China, though the Chinese have lagged behind in collective 
farming. “But they are working in the direction of complete 
socialization of agriculture,” said the USDA expert. 


Reports received from refugees and other sources in Hong 
Kong, where they are evaluated by American observers, indicate 
some unrest among Chinese farmers, but not to the extent that 
any revolt seems likely. The Chinese farmer is required to sell 
part of his crop through government marketing channels at a 
fixed price, and must take at least some of his payment in the 
form of deposits in state banks. These deposits apparently are 
not liquid assets, since reports say they cannot be withdrawn at 
the farmer’s whim. 


A MAZE OF NO-FACTS 


Whatever the reasons for their secrecy, the agricultural statis- 
tics put out by Russia and Red China give American officials 
more headaches than information. 


It has been the policy of both nations to blandly announce 
that production of a certain crop, say wheat, is up 10, 15, or 20 
per cent over the previous year. Production the previous year 
was up so many per cent over the year before that, and so on 
back through the years. 


The percentages are meaningless, of course, without some actual 
acreage or bushel figures to use as a base. 


PINCH-HITTING: KINDRED BARLEY 


Might not be a bad idea for major league baseball teams whose 
attendance has been skidding to plant corn in the outfield, or 
put some blue-ribbon livestock on display in the stands. 


The fact is that agricultural fairs each year draw crowds about 
six times as large as the total attendance at major league games 
during a full season. 


In 16 days, for example, 2,380,000 persons visited the Texas 
State fair. That was about on a par with the home game attend- 
ance this year of the Milwaukee Braves, the hottest box office 
attraction in either major league. 
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WERTHCO PRINT 


FEED BAGS 
SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


¥ Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


V Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice—Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire ... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Official Changes 


In Terminology 


Alfalfa products: official definition 5, 
for extracted alfalfa meal residue, changed 
by deleting the word “residue” and the 
name reads “extracted alfalfa meal.” 

Amino acids: adoption of the following 
definition as tentative: methionine hydroxy 
analogue calcium is a product which con- 
tains a minimum of 95 per cent DL-2- 
hydroxy-4-methylthiobutyric acid calcium 
salt, and 1.2 pounds are molecularly equiv- 
alent to 1.0 pounds of 100 per cent DL- 
methionine. 

Animal products: definitions T-1, meat 


meal or meat scrap; T-3, animal liver meal; 
T-4, animal liver and glandular meal; and 
T-5, poultry byproduct meal be made offi- 
cial, replacing present official definitions 
for products of the same names. 

Tentative definition T-6, animal fat re- 
vised and continued in tentative status as fol- 
lows: 

Animal fat is a mixture of fats of a 
quality suitable for feeding, obtained from 
animal tissues in the commercial processes 
of rendering. If the product bears a name 
descriptive of its kind, or origin, it must 
correspond thereto. 

Chemical preservatives: suggests that a 
list of accepted antioxidants and preserva: 
tives be included in the official publication. 

Corn products: definition F-1 for dried 
corn syrup adopted as tentative; also that 


to McLaughlin, Ward & Co.: 


“Gentlemen : 


with this hammermill. 


“With best regards, 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S. E. 


Custom Mill Operator 


Leon A. Van Patten of H. Van Patten Co. in Homer, Michigan, shares 
the enthusiasm of many mill owners and operators for the Jacobson 
“Master” Hammermill. Here’s what he had to say in a recent letter 


“Our Jacobson ‘Master’ hammermill has been in service for a little 
over eight (8) months and we want to tell you of our complete satisfaction 


“Its simple method of screen change has caused us no trouble as did 
occur in the remote screen change mill we cperated in the past. 


“In closing — we might add that we are especially proud of the improved 
service and grinding quality we can provide to our customers. The reversible 
rotation allows us to change over to a new sharp corner at a moment’s notice 
if our fine grinding gets at all ragged. 


Very truly yours, 
H. VAN PATTEN COMPANY 
Leon A. Van Patten” 


The trouble-free operation and _ excellent 
H. Van Patten Co. are typical. Other mill owners and operators may 
wish to investigate the Jacobson “Master” Hammermill, too. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Over 44 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


Dept. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Reports 


Service 
and 


Grinding 
Quality 


results reported by the 
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the following definition be adopted for fu- 
ture discussion: hydrolyzed corn protein is 
the product resulting from complete hydro- 
lysis of isolated corn gluten, and after par- 
tial removal of the glutamic acid. Suggests 
that the investigator give special considera- 
tion to the development of a definition for 
kibbled corn. 


Cottonseed products: definition No. 65, 
Munsell color standard for cottonseed cake 
and meal, prime quality, deleted. 

Definition No. 50, amended to read as 
follows: 

Cottonseed meal, prime quality, must be 
finely ground, not necessarily bolted, be 
free from excessive lint, must not have a 
sour, musty, or burnt odor, and shall con- 
tain not less than 36 per cent of protein. 
It must be designated and sold according to 
its protein content. Cottonseed meal with 36 
per cent of protein must be termed “36 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, prime 
“quality,” and higher grades similarly des- 
ignated by changing “36” to the appropriate 
protein content. 

Definition No. 51 be amended to read as 
follows: 

Cottonseed meal, off quality. Cottonseed 
meal not fulfilling the prime quality require: 
ments as to odor or texture must be graded 
“36 per cent protein cottonseed meal, off 
quality” and higher grades similarly desig- 
nated by changing “36” to the appropriate 
protein content. 

Definition No. 59 be amended to read as 
follows: 

Cottonseed cake, off quality. Cottonseed 
cake not fulfilling the prime quality require- 
ments as to odor or texture must be labeled 
“43 per cent protein cottonseed cake, off 
quality,” and lower grades similarly labeled, 
replacing “43” with the appropriate protein 
content. 

Linseed and flax products: tentative defi- 
nition T-7 for flax plant feed changed to 
read “flax plant product.” 

Marine products: current official defini- 
tion 107, for condensed fish solubles, 
changed to read as follows: 

“Condensed fish solubles is the product 
obtained by condensing the aqueous portion 
of the mixture resulting from pressing the 
oil from fish. 

“Fish solubles” inserted in place of “fish 
press water” in future discussion definition 
F-3, for dried fish solubles product, and 
that the definition remain in the same 
status. 

Milk products: tentative definition T-9 
for cottonseed hydrolyzed whey be replaced 
with the following definition and remain in 
the tentative status: 

Condensed hydrolyzed whey is a con- 
densed product which is derived entirely 
from lactase enzyme hydrolysis of whole 
whey. It shall contain not less than 50 per 
cent total solids and not less than 0.3 per 
cent of monosaccharides (glucose and galac- 
tose) for each per cent of solids. 

Tentative definition T-8 for dried hydro- 
lyzed whey remain in the tentative status. 

An editorial change made in official defi- 
nition 124 for cheese rind by changing the 
last word “rind” to “trimmings.” The defi- 
nition would read “‘cheese rind is cooked, 
partially defatted cheese trimmings.” 


Miscellaneous products: definitions T-24, 
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dehydrated garbage; and 1T-25, whole 
pressed safflower seed, made offical. 

Definition T-26, condensed beet solubles 
product, revised and continued in tentative 
status as follows: 

Condensed beet solubles product is the 
product obtained after partial removal of 
potassium salts and glutamic acid from a 
condensed filtrate obtained in a process for 
recovering sugar from beet molasses. 

Definition T-27, ammoniated plant prod- 
uct, continued ag tentative. 

The following definition be adopted as 
tentative: 

Coconut oil meal or copra oil meal is 
the ground residue remaining after removal 
of most of the oil from the dried meat of 
the coconut. The name must include a term 
descriptive of the process of manufacture, 
(hydraulic, expeller, or solvent process). 
It shall be designated according to its pro- 
tein content. 

Official definitions 228, babassu meal; 230 
palm kernel oil meal; 231, sesame oil meal; 
and 232, ivory nut meal, be deleted. These 
definitions can be adequately covered by 
official definitions 233 and 234, reading as 
follows: 

“233. oil cake, oil chips, 
———oil flakes is the product remaining 
after removal of most of the oil from ground 
seed cleaned of foreign materials. The name 
must include a term descriptive of the proc- 
ess of manufacture (hydraulic, expeller, or 
solvent extracted) and of its kind. It shall 
be designated according to its protein con- 
tent. (Adopted 1953). NOTE — This defi- 


nition applies only to commodities not other- 


wise defined. 

“234, oil meal is — oil cake, 
chips, or flakes ground to meal. The name 
must include a term descriptive of the proc- 
ess of manufacture (hydraulic, expeller, or 
solvent extracted) and of its kind. It shall 
be designated according to its protein con- 
tent. (Adopted 1953). NOTE — This defi- 
nition applies only to commodities not 
otherwise defined.” 

Molasses: give consideration to the in- 
clusion of some form of label warranty to 
feeds sold as molasses carriers. 

Non-protein nitrogen: resolution 16 
amended to read as follows: 

Resolution 16. Resolved that urea and 
ammonium salts of carbonic and phosphoric 
acids are acceptable ingredients in propri- 
etary cattle, sheep, and goat feeds only; 
that these materials shall be considered adul- 
terants in proprietary feeds for other ani- 
mals and birds; and that the following state: 
ment of guaranty of crude protein for feeds 
containing these materials be used: 

Crude protein, not less than 
cent (This includes not more than 
per cent equivalent protein from non-pro- 
tein nitrogen). (Note: Conversion factor of 
urea to equivalent crude protein 2.915). 

If feed contains more than three per cent 
of urea, or if the equivalent protein con- 
tributed by urea exceeds one-third of the 
total crude protein, the label shall bear a 
statement of proper usage and the following 
statement in type of such conspicuousness as 
to render it likely to be read and understood 
by ordinary individuals under customary 
conditions of purchase and use: 


per 


SEEDBURO HAS IT... 


BANTAM 


FEATURES 

15 Gauge Rust-Proof Alum- 
inum Construction 

® Choice of Electric Motor 
or Gasoline Engine 

* Easily Handled— Wheeled 
or Carried 

* Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings 


® Heavy 10-Ply Corded 
Rubber Flights 


An all-purpose 

Elevator which will 

PAY FOR ITSELF 

IN Time and 
Labor Savings 


Standard Lengths- 
8, 12, 16 and 20 Feet 


The Seedburo Blue Master Bantam can be used 101 
ways—both inside and outside. Handles ear corn, 
grain and bulk feed cheaply and efficiently. It will 
do a good job of removing litter from poultry, hog 
houses and barns. Depending on the degree of opera- 
tion, the Bantam can handle up to 850 


bushels of 


ear corn per hour—yet weighs less than 150 d 


oot model. Write for further information. 


"World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’ 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Rk oct Dept. FB-I1, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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WARNING. This feed should be used 
only in accordance with directions furnished 
on the label. 

Oat products: official definition 152, oat 
mill feed, and 153 for oat huller feed, and 
the note covering the term “ ‘reground’ to 
oat mill feed and oat huller feed” be deleted. 

Adoption as tentative of the following 
defintion: “Oat mill byproduct is the entire 
byproduct obtained in the manufacture of 
oat groats and consists of oat hulls, oat 
shorts, and oat middlings. It shall contain 
not more than 32 per cent crude fiber.” 

An editorial change made in the defini- 
tion for oat hulls to the extent of inserting 
the word “primarily” between “consisting” 
and “of.” The definition then read: “Oat 
hulls is the product consisting primarily of 


CALF FEEDS 


Uniform 
Dependable 
Economical 


All-Ways 


RYDE'S 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel feeding 


CONTAINS 
AUREOMYCIN 


RYDE'S 


Cream Calf Flakes 


(or Pellets) 


for dry feeding 


CONTAINS 
AUREOMYCIN 


Direct Mail Dealer Help 


Consistently Advertised 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 
RELIABLE DEALERS 


RYDE & CO. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
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the outer covering of the oat.” 


Peanut products: official definitions 155, 
156, peanut feed; and 157, 


peanut meal; 
unhulled peanut feed; be deleted. 


Tentative definitions T-13, peanut meal; 
and T-14, peanut meal and hulls; made offi- 


cial to read as follows: 


Peanut meal is ground peanut cake con- 


taining no hulls and not more than seven 
per cent fiber. It must be designated and 
sold according to its protein content. The 
term “solvent extracted” shall appear in the 
name of a product so processed. 

Peanut meal and hulls is ground peanut 
cake with added hulls, or, is the ground 
residue after the extraction of part of the 
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Get this Display Board FREE! 


- SETS YOU UP AS RUBBER REPLACEMENT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL LEADING MAKES OF MILKING MACHINES. 
Write today for full details. 


331 W. College Avenue 


CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


MIXED CARS AT CAR PRICES 
PULVERIZED OATS OR BARLEY 
CRIMPED OATS OR BARLEY 
ROLLED OATS OR BARLEY 
FEEDING OATMEAL 
CUSTOM PELLETING—CUBING 


Teletype 14 


FLAMBEAU MILLING CO. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Tel. LD 44 


oil from whole peanuts. It must be desig- 
nated and sold according to its protein con- 
tent. The term “solvent extracted” shall ap- 
pear in the name of a product so processed. 

Resolution A covering fat and fiber guar- 
antees, including the note thereunder, 
deleted. 

Rice products: tentative definition T-15 
for rice mill feed be changed so that the 
product will be designated as rice hulls and 
byproducts, and remain in the same status. 

Screenings: official definition 176, for 
mixed screenings, changed to read: mixed 
screenings is screenings excluded from the 
preceding grade. It shall be labeled “mixed 
screenings (grains, seeds, hulls, chaff). It 
shall contain not more than 27 per cent 
fiber. If it contains more than 13 per cent 
ash, the words “sand” and “dirt” shall be 
included in the parenthetical statement. 

Sweet sorghum products: tentative defini- 
tion T-16, for dehydrated sweet sorghum 
meal, be changed from 35 to 25 per cent 
total sugars and remain tentative. 

Vitamins: inclusion in the list of recog- 
nized English names and synonyms the fol- 


lowing: choline pantothenate — crystalline 
choline pantothenate relatively free of im- 
purities. Vitamin A acetate — vitamin A 


acetate relatively free of impurities. 


Yeast: tentative definitions T-18, T-19, 
T-20, T-21, T-22, and T-23 modified to 
read as follows, and remain in tentative 
status: T-18 dried candida yeast is the 
dried, non-fermentative yeast of botanical 
classification candida which has been sepa- 
rated from the medium in which propagated. 
It shall contain not less than 40 per cent 
protein. 


T-19 primary dried yeast or dried yeast is 
the dried, non-fermentative yeast of the 
botanical classification saccharomyces which 
has been separated from the medium in 
which propagated. It shall contain not less 
than 40 per cent protein. 


T-20 brewers’ dried yeast is the dried, 
non-fermentative, non-extracted yeast of the 
botanical classification saccharomyces result- 
ing as a byproduct from the brewing of beer 
and ale. It shall contain not less than 40 
per cent protein. 

T-21 grain distillers’ dried yeast is the 
dried, non-fermentative yeast of the botani- 
cal classification saccharomyces resulting 
from the fermentation of grains and yeast, 
separated from the mash, either before or 
after distillation. It shall contain not less 
than 40 per cent protein. 

T-22 molasses distillers’ dried yeast is the 
dried, non-fermentative yeast of the botani- 
cal classification saccaromyces resulting from 
the fermentation of molasses and. yeast, 
separated from the medium, either before 
or after distillation. It shall contain not less 
than 40 per cent protein. 

T-23 dried torula yeast is the dried, non- 
fermentative yeast of the botanical classifi- 
cation torulopsis which has been separated 
from the medium in which propagated. It 
shall contain not less than 40 per cent 
protein. 

Resolution: the executive committee 
moves the adoption of the following tenta- 
tive resolution: “Resolved that this associa- 
tion go on record to the effect that the fat 
content of feeds such as pet feeds, animal 
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products, and marine products shall not ex- 
ceed the guaranteed amount by more than 
50 per cent.” 

The executive committee suggests that the 
investigator for miscellaneous products con- 
sider revision of the designations “grass 
meal” and “straw meal.” 


—In Step 


(Continued from page 22) 


tural agent, the banker, and president of 
the local chamber of commerce. The public 
relations program of the local country ele- 
vator manager must have been sound asleep. 
Still that letter criticized a very successful 
program for the country elevator, for CCC, 
and for the tax payers of America. 


Congress recently authorized appropria- 
tions for 1,000 new agricultural agents. 
These agents to be employed for individual 
farmer counseling. Michigan has been a 
leader in this township agricultural experi- 
ment. I have heard men in our industry who 
are afraid of this program. They are sus- 
picious that the consultant will tell the 
farmer where specifically to buy and sell. 
Industry has used consultants for years to 
review their programs. To my knowledge 
their advice has not affected the daily op- 
erations of the purchasing agent. If individ- 
ual farmer counseling and planning will in- 
crease farm income, then it will also be good 
indirectly for our country elevators and 
feed mills. Your services, public relations, 
and leadership must be cultivated at all 
levels so that an individual agent would 


never have the opportunity or authority to 
recommend an elevator over the one ac’ 
ross the street. 

Our industry still faces many changes in 
the coming years. It is probably just as well 
that we cannot gaze into the future. Prob- 
ably all of you have made decisions in the 
last decade that would have frightened you 
10 years ago. We will have progress in 
elevator design, changes in types of storage, 
new discoveries of nutrition, and we will 
learn more of human relations. 

Atomic energy may change agriculture 
more than warfare. Russian plans may be 
more important to us than the administra- 
tion in power. What we say earnestly today 
may be laughable tomorrow. But I have 
faith that man in a free society under God 
can meet the challenge. 


O’Connell to Distribute 
Sterling Salt Products 


Appointment of Robert K. O'Connell as 
Milwaukee distributor has been announced 
by International Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, 
Pa. Mr. O'Connell was formerly associated 
with La Budde Feed & Grain Co. and Feed 
Supplies, Inc., both of Milwaukee. 

He has established a warehouse for Ster- 
ling brand salt products at 4875 N. 32nd 
st. in Milwaukee. Mr. O'Connell's tele- 
phone number is UPtown 1-1140. Salt 
which Mr. O’Connell’s firm distributes will 
come from International’s processing units 
at Avery Island, La.; Watkins Glen, N. Y.; 
and Detroit. 


as 

necessary 
as air 

and water 


To make maximum frofits a farm- 
er or poultryman must keep Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell before his 
flock all the time. 

Fortunately for the dealer, all 
farmers and poultrymen from 
coast to coast know this from ex- 
perience and have been reminded 
of it from month to month for 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


FOR POULTRY 


more than thirty years of truthful 
advertising in the leading farm 
papers and over the radio. 


Pilot Brand is an item as nec- 
essary to a feed store as bread or 
salt is to a grocery store. 


There is no adequate sub- 
stitute for Pilot Brand. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


FEED FOR THOUGHT 


Management in Selling 
For maximum econom- 
ic production, there 
must be a balance 
among breeding, man- 
agement and nutrition. © 
Progress in one of§ 
these fields requires 
similar improvement 
in the others. 
Advances in swine nu- 
trition have been ex- 
ceedingly rapid in the 
last few years. It is now possible to 
wean pigs at one week and to obtain 
results far superior to the “natural” 
way. Some of these advances have 
caused sizable headaches in the Feed 
Industry. ISC precreep feed is the 
current migraine. Most of the ingre- 
dients are exotic to feed manufactur- 
ing. Mixing is literally a mess. But it 
will give excellent results if it is prop- 
erly mixed strictly to formula and if it 
is correctly used under proper condi- 
tions. 
Splendid as these contributions in nu- 
trition are, the emphasis the Station 
workers place on sound management 
practices is more important. 
Observations on our own research 
farm have not always agreed with 
findings of some of these nutrition 
workers. We have been routinely 
weaning pigs at 3 weeks of age for 
two years, using a simple pig starter 
with ordinary ingredients. Under such 
conditions, our pigs show no prefer- 
ence for pellets, or for rolled oats or 
sugar in the starter. If a litter is slow 
to start eating the creep-fed starter, 
a little syrup is dribbled over the feed 
and the pigs are “dunked” mouth first 
to get a bite. Nor do our pigs respond 
to high antibiotic levels despite our 
overcrowded conditions and our share 
of disease and parasites. There is no 
doubt but that pigs generally prefer 
rolled oats and sugar in their feed, 
prefer pellets to mash, and get off to 
a better start on fairly high antibiotic 
levels. The results on our farm can 
only be ascribed to the care and skill 
of the personnel—to their “pig-sense”. 
The feed manufacturer who adopts 
these advances in nutrition can ex- 
pect a high percentage of dissatisfied 
customers unless his service program 
results in simultaneous adoption of 
the necessary management practices. 
The differences among top quality 
feeds of different brands are minor, 
nutritionally. The manufacturer with 
the service program which results in 
maximum adoption of sound feeding 
and management practices by custom- 
ers will obtain superior results and 
hence. volume of business. 
Regardless of kind of product, the 
trade goes to the firms which sell 
quality with service to help the cus- 
tomers get the best results. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 
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@ MAYSVILLE MILLING CO., Mays) @ FOSTER’S FEED STORE, Weston, Pt 
ville, N. C., has installed a new Blue Streak W. Va., has purchased a new Blue Streak Lederle Mastitis Control 


mill and mixer. mixer. ls a Four-Way Attack 


Lederle Laboratories division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Pearl River, N. Y., claims its 
Targot mastitis ointment is the first prepara: 
tion to contain four antibiotics, and the 
first to include Aureomycin, thereby offering 
a four-way attack on bovine mastitis. 


Because Targot is not soluble in milk, it 


IS SUPERIOR b maintains effective contact (up to 72 hours) 
' with the infected udder tissue, Lederle said, 
BINDER & BALER 


and is not withdrawn when the quarter is 

+ 2 e milked. For more details on Targot an: 

wt TWIN es special display programs offered retailers, 
circle Reader Service No. 3. 


es 


OO 
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1. TOP QUALITY SPECIALLY TREATED Merchandising Manager 
only Grade “A” Sisal fibres moisture, insect and rodent ' 
Named by McMillen 
John F. Gustafson has been promoted to 
merchandising manager in the farm supplies 


COMBINATION division of McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 

SHIPMENTS Wayne,, Ind., Dale W. McMillen Jr., com- 
SUPERIOR CHECK OUR Rieder pany president, has announced. 

B ALER PRICES TODAY! - can be made. Mr. Gustafson has been with McMillen 

odacah since 1947 when he joined its sales division. 

. , Order NOW for prompt or later shipment. He later transferred to the firm’s farm sup- 

TWINE . A Top Quality, Fast-Selling Product ply division and was named purchasing 

(00% SISAL FIBER agent in 1952, his position at the time of 

J-M TRADING CORPORATION 


Mr. Gustafson, in his new duties, will co- 
ordinate all merchandising efforts between 
field farm supply stores, salesmen, and the 
Fort Wayne office. 


~ Purity and Proper Sizing of 


PRICES 


CUPROUS IODIDE 
Alden provides 39% available POTASSIUM IODATE 
calcium for easy assimilation THYMOL IODIDE 


in a balanced feed ration. 
Consistent purity since 1925 


assures you of Alden’s 


TEADY 


Rigid specifications provide 


year in, year out sizing uniformity 
of Alden Calcium Carbonate OF UNIF 
particles — designed to blend 


most efficiently with 


other feed ingredients. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY OFFICES & 37-11 TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
Des Moines, lowa PLANT LONG ISLAND CITY |, N. Y. 
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—Feeding Year 


(Continued from page 7) 
ly 140 million tons. This compares with 117 
million tons actually fed during 1953-54. 
The grains, particularly corn, are in relative- 
ly more abundant supply than are the high- 
protein feeds. 


The 1954 harvest of feed grains was larg- 
er than last year. The corn crop was smaller, 
but the oat, barley, and grain sorghums 
crops were larger. Corn is of excellent quali- 
ty in the northern Corn Belt. In the South, 
however, the corn crop was short in some 
states and more than the usual corn acreage 
was diverted to forage and silage. 


Peterson New Assistant 
To Secretary Benson 


President Eisenhower has named Ervin L. 
Peterson to succeed J. Earl Coke as assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, the Department 
of Agriculture has announced. His appoint- 
ment was effective Nov. 15. 

Mr. Peterson, who has had nearly 25 
years’ dairy and general farm experience, 
will be in charge of federal-states relations, 
which include conservation, research, and 
educational agencies. 

In accepting Mr. Coke’s resignation, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson said J. Earl 
Coke has made an outstanding contribution 
to American agriculture. Mr. Coke will 
return to his former position as director of 
the agricultural extension service in Cali- 
fornia, USDA said. 


USDA Reports Increase 
In Barter Operations 


Commodity Credit Corp. surplus farm 
products worth 105 million dollars will be 
bartered during the next few months for 
foreign-produced strategic and other materi- 
als, the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. This may nearly reach the total 
worth of commodities bartered since 1949. 

The stepped-up, federal barter efforts are 
part of its broad accelerated program which 
includes emphasis on sales for dollars and 
for currencies of importing countries, as well 
as supply in mutual assistance program and 
donations, USDA said. 

Under the program, CCC has been au- 
thorized to barter for 1) strategic materials 
entailing less risk of loss through deteriora- 
tion or substantially less storage charges; 
2) materials, goods, or equipment required 
for foreign economic and military aid: and 
3) materials or equipment required for off- 
shore construction. 


KENT FEEDS EXPANDS 

O. W. Joiner, general manager of Kent 
Feeds, Muscatine, Iowa, has announced an 
approximate 25 per cent increase in plant 
capacity. Construction of a new 1,000-ton 
capacity warehouse, new type all-steel pallet 
and fork lift trucks, and a new power mill, 
cooler, and granulator are three recent proj- 
ects to help provide for the increase. 
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Little change from the year before is in- 
dicated for the supplies of wheat millfeeds 
and other low-protein byproducts for feed 
in 1954-55. The combined supplies of grains 
and these byproducts available for feed this 
year are estimated to be about a fifth larger 
than the amount fed last year. 

The supplies of oilseed meals, animal pro- 
teins, grain proteins, and urea, calculated on 
an oilmeal equivalent basis, for feed this 
year are estimated to be 14,623,000 tons, 
about the same as the tonnage fed during 


Since 1918, we have built our 
reputation on top quality 
blackstrap feeding 

molasses and service-plus. 
Today, more than ever 
before .. . with 
strategically-located 
distributing terminals 
from the Gulf to 
Canada, from coast to 
coast... we can offer 
the utmost in prompt 
delivery and shipping 
economy. Phone, 

wire or write us for 
delivered prices in 
tank trucks or. 

tank cars. 


1953-54. The increased soybean meal ton- 
nage more than offset the reduced cotton- 
seed crop. It is to be noted that an estimate 
of 450,000 tons of oilmeal equivalent of 
urea (75,000 tons) is included in this year’s 
supply figures. This estimate is based on 
informal information from the trade. 

Suplies of hay and other roughages are 
about the same as a year earlier but are 
very short in some areas. The supply of 
range and pasture feed has been cut by dry 
weather. 


NATIONAL ComPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA., Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (PHILA.) 


PROTECTS better 
SELLS better 


IT’S SENSATIONAL! 


The package that’s packed with sales appeal! 
Moisture-proof! No leakage or spillage! No 
spoilage or waste! Clean, colorful, eye-catching! 
Write for prices on Premier Peat Moss for 
Gardens and Premier Litter for Poultry— 


now better than ever! 


Premier Peat Moss Corp., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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(Continued from page 13) 


fice open to customers which is shared by 
the accounting-bookkeeping department, and 
the business office in which Mr. Fowler 
holds sway; the general manager's office 
which includes the buying and nutrition de- 
partments; and the office shared by the sales 
manager and production manager. All of 
the offices are air-conditioned and sound- 
proofed, and are equipped with the best 
in office equipment. 


A“rotation system” of telephoning keeps 
two lines open for customer contact, and 
one private line which is used by broker 
contacts. An intercommunication system 
connects the basement, main floor, office, 
and mill. A private system of buzzers locates 
men throughout the plant by the number of 
buzzes assigned to each man. 

The partners belong to an imposing list 
of organizations including: California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers association; American 
Feed Manufacturers association; National 
Association of Manufacturers; Credit Man- 
agers Association of California; and the 
National Association of Credit Managers. 

Besides these organizations directly con- 
nected with the business, the partners are 
very active in community service clubs. Two 
belong to the Kiwanis club, two to Rotary, 
and Mr. Fowler to the Lions club. “We feel 
it is an obligation to the community to sup- 
port the activities these clubs sponsor,” re- 
marked Mr. Lashlee. 


THE 


| NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 
BUILDING 
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Mr. Ross set the precedent for his young- 
er partners by belonging to the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers association from 
its inception, and by being active in it for 
many years. He was president of the asso- 
ciation in 1945-46, 


Since approximately 70 per cent of the 
firm’s large sales volume is on a credit basis, 
Ontario Feed has membership in both state 
and national credit organizations. The cred- 
it policy is a one per cent discount for pay- 
ment in 14 days. 

“We adhere to that strictly,” said Mr. 
Lashlee, “and we except our people to take 
advantage of the discount. Except under 
unusual circumstances, they cannot afford 
not to do so.” 

Advertising is diligent, though modest. A 
weekly card is sent to turkey growers listing 
prices, trends in markets, crop estimates, 
government plans, and anything of interest 
in the realm of agricultural economics. Mr. 
Hettle is planning to send a similar letter to 
chicken growers. 

This alert sales manager also published a 
brochure entitled “Short Story,” which is 
sent to accounts and to prospective custom: 
ers. It is also given away at the local fairs 
when the firm cooperates with the growers’ 
association booths set up at the fairs. The 
pamphlet is attractively illustrated giving 
text answers to the “who, what, and how” 
of the Ontario Feed & Milling Co., and 
facts on nutritional research in poultry 
feeds. 

Further advertising is run in Grange pa- 
pers and farm journals. Small but tasteful 


Christmas gifts are appreciated by the steady 
customer, such as a leather desk holder for 
note paper with magnatized pencil attached 
— the name, brand stamp, and phone num- 
ber of the firm printed in gold on the 
front. A calendar book with detailed farm 
information is another method used to 
please and reach the customer. 


Most important of all, however, is that 
Mr. Hettle keeps in close phone contact 
with the customers. The field men encour- 
age the accounts to order by phone and 
reverse the charges. 

“We depend most on the customer who is 
our best advertising medium,” explained Mr. 
Hettle. “He talks to his friends and neigh- 
bors, and gives us a boost on the merit of 
our products and prices. 

“The selling operation is 75 per cent re- 
tail,” Mr. Hettle continued, “however, we 
do not do a retail trade like a feed store. 
We sell to the accounts that can buy in 
minimum three-ton lots. Ninety-per cent 
of our deliveries are more in full truck load 
lots. Our business is based on volume, and 
it is the commercial operator we sell to.” 

The chicken and turkey combination in 
this area strike a nice balance for a feed busi- 
ness. In summer the laying hen is maturing 
and eats less feed, but the turkey is a young 
growing bird just hitting his stride and a 
big eater. In winter, of course, the situation 
is reversed making a year-round feed de- 
mand, 

The firm handles only its own V-B brand 
feeds. Poultry equipment may be obtained 
on order, but it isn’t stocked. The field men 


WELDING or CUTTING 


DANGEROUS 


You should insist upon proper supervision 


Ask your Mill Mutual insurance office 
for one or more copies of 
Rules for Welding or Cutting 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison 


IS 


or write to the 


or the 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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your f tains 


do some vaccinating to help growers who 
are new to the game or in trouble. A re- 
frigerator in the office holds vaccines from 
Wyeth, Lederle, and A. S. L. Also carried 
is Haven granite poultry grit and Morton’s 
salt and Leslie salt. 


The firm does some custom milling and 
pelleting for other feed manufacturers. 


“We manufactuer poultry pellets for oth- 
er feed concerns that do not have the pel- 
leting equipment. These include small mills, 
usually run in conjunction with a feed store,” 
said Mr. Lashlee. 

“One other activity,” he went on, “is that 
we produce 40 per cent mixing concen- 
trates for both chicken and turkey growers. 
These concentrates have the protein, min- 
eral, and vitamin balance which the small 
miller then includes in his own mill feed. 
For the small feed stores that have the 
mixing operation, tied in with the business, 
buying concentrates from us cuts their in- 
ventory and buying problem down. They 
do not have to worry about buying carload 
lots or expensive small lots to mix.” 


Deliveries are on a two-week route plan 
and cover over a 60-mile radius in this area. 
The firm ships by rail to feed dealers in 
northern California. “Our trucks are not 
large enough to justify that long a haul,” 
explained Mr. Lashlee, “but one turkey 
grower up north regularly sends his own 
truck here for feed.” Prices are quoted on a 
delivered basis in this adjacent area; how- 
ever, there is a mill door discount applied 
to the buyer who picks up feed with his 
own equipment,” he added. 


J. R. TANGEMAN 


A drive-on ramp for loading trucks, runs 
the full 220 feet length of the building on 
the street side of the structure. There are 
four loading doors at this ramp, with a 
roof over one for foul weather loading. 


Vehicles operated by the firm include five 
trucks — three bulk trucks of which one is 
a double-axle job having a 12-ton capaciy, 
and the other two carry eight tons each; 
two flatbed trucks also of eight-ton capacity; 
and three company cars. A 500-gallon gas 
tank services the trucks. 


Mr. Lashlee explained that the firm is 
currently engaged in an interesting two- 
year experiment with the three cars to de- 
termine which is the most economically op- 
erated. One car is privately owned by the 
salesman to whom is paid mileage costs, 
and one is a company owned car and is 


CLEANER VACUUM 


ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM. ELEVATOR CONVEYOR 
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INDUSTRIAL 


ELEVATOR LEGS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR fay 
high-quality, low-cost 


EQUIPMENT 


VERTICAL FEED \ / 
MIXER 


N. A. LASHLEE 


ROLLED OATS ¥ 


(STEAM ROLLED) iW 

i For every feeding purpose requiring good, clean rolled \y 
7, 


oats at a lower price. 


Whole Oat Groats 
Steel Cut Oat Groats Oats 
Bolted Oat Flour 
\ 4 Glenwood Feeding Oat Meal Steam Rolled Whole Barley 


D. B. HETTLE 


being furnished the salesman, and one is 
leased from a commercial car dealer. 


“By keeping an accurate accounting of 
all the costs involved,” explained Mr. Lash- 
lee, “we hope to determine which is the 
most economically operated, and we will 
then adopt that procedure altogether.” 


The mill is located next to the main line 
of the Southern Pacific track. A spur track 
alongside the building brings the cars near 
the loading docks at the back of the build- 
ing. There are four doors for incoming and 
out-going rail deliveries. A bulk hopper 
receives bulk materials. Sacked feeds can 
go in any of the four doors for distribution 
to the main floor or basement. Bulk grains 
and carloads of sack materials are loaded 


(Concluded on page 106) 


Send for samples and prices. Y) 


\/ 
Vj, MIXED CARS SHIPPED AT STRAIGHT CAR PRICES NN 
/ Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


/ Tower Brand Rolled Oats 
(Steam Rolled) 

Ace Brand Rolled Oats 

) | (Steam Rolled) 


Star Brand Pulverized 
Mixed Feed Oats \ 


Energee Pulverized Oats \ 
Mixers’ Pulverized Oats 
Eagle Brand Steam Crimped \} 


Oat Feed (when available) WW 


HOIST \ } Standard Brand Pulverized Pearled Barley Flakes (May \ 
White Oats 2%% fiber) (steam rolled) 
“and SUPPLIES \y Dairy Brand Coarse Ground Glenwood Pearled Barley A\! 
Oats Star Cracked Pearled Barley 
Catalog. 100 pages of bargains. Send M 
for your free copy now! FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
BURROWS EQUIPMENT CO. y 
HAMMERMILL 1316J Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. = 
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— Michigan 
(Continued from page 42) 


“Many opportunities exist for control of 
disease losses through feed medication. For 
example, the simultaneous vaccination of 
fowls with Newcastle and bronchitis actually 
produces in the flock mild epidemics of 
both diseases. These respiratory viruses seem 
to reduce the bird’s resistance to other in- 
fections such as CRD and intestinal bac- 
teria. Consequently, the mortality in the 
vaccinated flocks may be a matter of con- 
cern. A drug administered routinely in the 
feed until the vaccination epidemics have 
run their course, may prove desirable. 

“Many difficulties beset the scientist who 
attempts to develop a new medicament for 
use in: feeds. He must prove it is effective, 
he must prove it is safe. Because he is hu- 
man, and, therefore, may be mistaken he 
will want to observe the drug for some peri- 
od of time after it is introduced into gen- 
eral feeding practice. All too often this last 
duty of the scientist is neglected.” 

Dr. White-Stevens of Lederle, which 
makes Aureomycin, presented these findings 


in summary: 

“Losses caused by chronic disease condi- 
tions and secondary infections can be cut 
down by using Aureomycin in the feed con- 
tinuously at high levels (50 to 200 grams 
per ton). A preventive, high-level program 
may be necessary on farms in the major 
poultry areas to make it possible for the 
poultryman to operate most effectively un- 
der the existing disease load. Even though 
good sanitation practices are followed, many 
disease problems cannot be eradicated under 
practical poultry-rearing methods. It is here 
that the continuous feeding of high levels 
of Aureomycin can be utilized to lower loss- 
es caused by the stunting effects of sub- 
clinical disease and to prevent the onset 
of latent diseases which might otherwise be 
aggravated into an outbreak before thera- 
peutic measures could be effective. 


“Experiments show that broilers are 
brought to market earlier and the number 
sold as top-quality birds is increased. Egg 
production rates are higher and hatchability 
records are better. Turkeys as well as chick- 
ens have responded to this preventive pro- 
gram. And, with the thousands of birds on 
trial over a period of 2!4 years no harm- 


VITAMINS D and A-—T 


HE Inex ensive WAY! 


DEVOLD VITAMIN OILS 


Used with confidence by Feed Millers and Animal 
Breeders for nearly 30 years. 


QUALITY e TESTED e FRESH e 


LOW FFa. 


— All Potencies — 


DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLKOD® VITAMIN OILS Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD® Non-Destearinated COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 


PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT 


GERM OIL 


Write, Wire or Telephone for Prices! 


3, N.Y. 
PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO., 215-FM Fourth Ave., New York 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Milwaukee, 
Grain Exchange 


Feeds, Screenings, 


BREWERY and Malt By-Products 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat. Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


Wisconsin 
BRoadway 1!-2600 
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ful effects have been experienced from feed- 
ing high levels of Aureomycin continuously. 

“Aureomycin does not act as a growth 
factor. The increase in growth rate which 
follows the incorporation of this antibiotic 
in the diet seems to be due to an improve- 
ment in general health. Aureomycin is active 
against a wide range of disease-producing 
organisms which can cause mortality, or 
stunt growth, and lower egg production and 
hatchability. Aureomycin helps to overcome 
many secondary complications caused by 
vaccination, moving, temperature extremes, 
or other stress factors which aggravate dis- 
ease. By eliminating these deterrents the 
general well-being of the flocks is improved 
and the growth rate is speeded up. Feed 
efficiency is better and mortality is reduced 
or eliminated. 

“Thus, it can be concluded that the ini- 
tial cost of adding high levels of Aureomy- 
cin to the feed is an investment in preven- 
tive medication necessary to keep poultry in 
the best possible condition. The added ini- 
tial expenditures is more than paid for by 
the extra final profits realized. Good feeding 
and management practices are still necessary, 
and in no case should a poultryman cut 
down on another item in his program to pay 
for the Aureomycin. When the final tally 
is made, records have shown that the total 
profits from flocks fed a continuous high 
level of Aureomycin are many times higher 
than returns from flocks on the same feed- 
ing program without the high level of 
Aureomycin.’”” 

Dr. Beeson, discussing supplements for 
feeding cattle, made these points: 

“Cattle were designed to convert large 
amounts of roughages (high cellulose feeds) 
into edible beef. Approximately 85 per cent 
of all food nutrients consumed by cattle are 
derived from roughage feeds in the form 
of pasture, hay, silage, or stalk byproducts. 
Therefore, the improvement in the efficien- 
cy of the production of beef must come 
primarily through learning how to convert 
high cellulose feeds such as: corn cobs, 
straw, corn stalks, cottonseed hulls, cotton 
bolls, peanut hulls, sugar cane begasse, pea- 
vine silage, sweetcorn refuse, corn silage, 
sorghum silage, grass silage, dry range for- 
ages, and pasture into highly efficient grow- 
ing and fattening rations. 

“Research findings show that the growth 
response of cattle is affected greatly by the 
balance of energy, protein, vitamins, miner- 
als, and other factors available to the animal 
in its daily feed. Cattle possess a powerful 
mechanism through. rumen bacteria to syn- 
thesize many nutrients required for life. 
The billions of bacteria which inhabit the 
rumen or paunch — if properly nourished 
— are capable of breaking down and con- 
verting indigestible roughages into a usable 
form. Therefore, in order to properly feed 
ruminants on high roughage diets, a sup- 
plement must be fed which contains ade- 
quate nutrients to nourish the microorgan- 
isms in the rumen or paunch and also to 
meet the daily nutritional requirements of 
the animal.” 

Banquet speaker at the Michigan confer- 
ence was Rep. Alvin Bentley, congressman 
who was shot down in the house by Puerto 
Rican revolutionaries several months ago. 
Here is a summary of his remarks: 
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“The figurative type of fire, the criticism 
of congress, is something that we all ex- 
pect to live with. Much of it is constructive, 
much of it is unfounded. But good or bad, 
I hope that the American people will always 
maintain enough of an interest in their con- 
gress to keep it under such fire because it 
can only have a beneficial effect on all of us. 


“The other type of fire, a direct armed 
attack by Nationalist fanatics, undoubtedly 
with Communist backing, is something 
which we all hope will never happen again. 
But if our congress is ever brought under 
this type of fire again I am confident that 
the members will react as well as we all did 
last March. The American people can be 
proud of the way their representatives met 
this harrowing ordeal, just as proud as we 
are of our men who have faced the enemy 
on recent battlefields.” 

Windup speakers were Clarence Prentice, 
state grain official, who discussed grain top- 
ics; Ralph Everett of Buffalo, who presented 
his popular sales training session; and Alvin 
Oliver, now assistant executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers National. 
Mr. Oliver’s important remarks are pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 


McCarthy on Executive 
Committee of AFMA 


Election of George P. McCarthy, execu- 
tive vice president of Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Tex., to the American Feed! Manu- 
facturers association’s nine-man board ex- 
ecutive committee has been announced by 
W. T. Diamond, AFMA secertary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. McCarthy served as chairman of the 
AFMA nutrition council in 1948 and in 
1952 was elected to its board. The Texan 
fills the unexpired term of Fred W. Thomas, 
who resigned last July. 

Others now serving on the executive com- 
mittee include: Chairman D. K. Webster Jr., 
H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Harry 
Truax, Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; J. C. North, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; R. D. Jackson, Jackson Grain Co., 
Tampa, Fla.; Wayne Longmire, Security 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.; Troy V. Cox, Al- 
bers Milling Co., Los Angeles; Lloyd S. 
Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y.; 
and Oscar M. Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Kansas City. 


Offer Versatility With a 
New Batching System 


Thurman Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has announced release of a new electronic 
batching system for feed, grain, and seed 
plants, which is said to be simplified, com- 
pact, and versatile, and to provide more 
rapid weighing and adaptability to either 
accumulative or consecutive weighing with 
easy control. 

The: electronic design of the new system 
is reportedly unlimited in the number of 
materials that may be batched in one for- 
mula, and any formula requiring operation 
change can be quickly reset. Millers who 
would like more information on the Thur- 
ma-tronic batching system should circle 
Reader Service No. 18. 
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MAINTENANCE CATALOG 

Maintenance and storage materials are 
featured in a new 16-page catalog published 
by Bernard Franklin Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
The publication includes data on steel shelv- 
ing, bins, and other supplies. To obtain a 
copy of the catalog without obligation, circle 
Reader Service No. 6. 


BIN LEVEL SIGNAL 

A new model bin level indicator, which is 
claimed to be a complete visual signal sys- 
tem in one package, has been marketed re- 
cently by Bin-Dicator Co., Detroit. The in- 
dicator is said to incorporate a built-in bull’s 
eye signal light, readily seen by an operator. 
For more information on the new model 
Bin-Dicator, circle Reader Service No. 17. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 
ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 
minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


Also Contains 


@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ _ IRRADIATED YEAST 


(Source of Vitamin D,) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


P. O. Box 96 


¥ Wholesalers—Truck Lots and L. C. L. 
V Jobbers of Feeds in Carloads 
¥ Manufacturers of GIANT BRAND Feeds 
¥ Custom Mixing to Your Specifications 


HARTEAU Feed Company 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


Phone 
HUmboldt 3-0160 


VITAMINS A and D — No matter what 
your preference may be, whether it is an 
oil product or a dry product, Silmo has 
a product to meet your requirements. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J. 
Processors Stuce 1927 
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— Major League 
(Continued from page 103) 


onto the freight cars. Carloads of sacked 
manufactured feed are shipped by rail to 
northern California. 


The mill is registered with the railroad 
for railroad transit privileges in order to 
effect delivery savings. 


The mill operation is efficient and fast- 
moving. Bulk material is received by truck 
or rail at the four-door loading platform, un- 
loaded into the receiving pit, elevated by 
the receiving elevator, and put into storage 
tanks. From these the bulk grain is elevated 
to the cleaner, then goes into the holding 
tanks for further processing, or storage as 


recleaned grain. 

Ingredients for manufactured feeds are 
then introduced through the reel to the 
mixer, from there to the pellet mills and 
cooler to crumbler. It may also go from the 
mixer to the mash holding bins. 


Grain is carried from the bulk bins to 
the hammer mill in the basement. (The 
holding bin above this grinder holds 10 
tons of feed.) Then it is blown by air to 
the bins from which it is either sacked off 
or introduced into the feed mix. 

Material carried into the holding bin over 
the grader where separations are made. From 
the grader where separtions are made. From 
there it goes into another holding tank 
where it is sacked or used in the feed mix. 
A 30-pound pharmaceutical mixer is used 


805 DUN BUILDING 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 
DISTRIBUTORS OF: 


BUFFALO 2, N. ¥. Hubinger (Keokuk) TWX Bu 71 
Corn Gluten Feed 
CANE FEEDING Kellogg's Hominy Feed 20 /FOS 
MOLASSES Consolidated Dried Whey International Minerals & 
_. Agents for Wheat Germ Oil Chemical Corp. 
Baltimore Wheat Germ FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Buffalo © New Orleans Calf Manna Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Phone Clev. 2938 


to introduce high potency drugs and blend- 
ing vitamins into the feed. Molasses used in 
the mix is stored in a 70-ton tank in the 
basement. Philip R. Park Laboratories in 
San Pedro runs analyses checks on the for- 
mulas, 

There are 10 elevators in the mill: one 
brings sacked material to the main floor; 
there are two for the mixer; one grain re- 
ceiving elevator; one from each pellet mill 
to the cooler; three grain — one feeds the 
cleaner, and two the grinder; one to the 
holding bins; and one for finished pellets 
to holding bins. 

A number of grain bins hold several 
hundred tons of grain and feed: three bins 
on the roof have a 12-ton total capacity for 
loading out processed bulk grain; four grain 
storage bins have a total of 250 tons; six 


WHEAT MIXED 


for 


Minneapolis 


CAMEL 


Poultry -Dairy Cows - Pigs 


Minnesota 


FEED 


“All in 
one bag” 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


FREE- FLOWING 
O. W. MEYER LABORATORIES 


SCIENTIFICALLY PROCESSED & DRIED 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


WILL NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 
It is BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES dried on a carrier base, rich im carbohydrates. 


EASY-TO-MIX 
The EASY—ECONOMICAL way to add MOLASSES to your feeds 


40% 
TOTAL SUGARS 


EASY-T0-HANDLE 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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ONTARIO FEED MILL EQUIPMENT 

Here is a partial listing of the equipment 
in the modern Ontario Feed & Milling Co. 
plant at Ontario, Calif. 

California pellet cooler 

Moore Dry Dock crumbler 

Prater hammer mill 

Prater corn cutter 

Union Special sewing machines 

Carter disc cylinder separator 

Superior cleaner 

Goldsberry molasses mixer 

Moore 2-ton horizontal mixer 

California pellet mill 

Oliver pellet mill 

Francis steam boiler 


ground grain holding bins hold seven tons 
each; nine bins hold a total of 70 tons of 
manufactured feed for either loading on 
bulk trucks or sacking off for floor stock 
storage. Two drag line conveyors transport 
feed from these bins to bulk truck platforms. 

Further modern innovations of the mill 
are the enclosed electric control room for 
the power unit in the mill; a sprinkler sys- 
tem which gives a better insurance rate be- 
cause the fire hazard is reduced; and the 
dust collecting system which is extensive — 
dust is carried to the roof to a system of 
cyclones and sock houses. 

New innovations and machinery are being 
constantly added. Most important of all, 
the human element is not forgotten, and 
the cooperation these partners have achieved 
is bound to bring them more and more 
success. 

“We endeavor through progressive and 
constantly improving formulation, milling, 
and delivery procedures to give the grower 
the economic advantage,” emphasized Mr. 
Lashlee. “In the final analysis, the basic 
economic factor involved is not what is 
paid for a sack of feed, but what the grower 
finally ends up paying for the dozen eggs 
or pound of meat he produces.” 

The forward-looking spirit is evident 
throughout Ontario Feed & Milling Co., 
a concern which is doing a bang-up job 
of manufacturing, selling, and servicing feed 


in California. 
—— 


@ ELGIN LUMBER & GRAIN CO., 
Elgin, Neb., has covered the exterior of 
its elevator with new aluminum siding. 
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Recommend Corn Stover 


To Stretch Roughage 


To counteract a reported short supply of 
roughage this winter, University of Mary- 
land extension specialists have recommend- 
ed stretching roughage supplies by substi- 
tuting corn stover for hay. 

Farmers affected by the shortage should 
consider, cutting and shocking part of their 
corn for grain, in order to save the stover 
for feed, they said. This fodder can be 
husked through a husker-shredder and the 
dry stover blown into the barn. 


Egg Losses Prevented by 
Early Bronchitis Check 


Vaccinate day-old chicks against bronchi- 
tis, which is most prevalent at this time of 
year, before the disease reaches the second 
form, Dr. M. W. Emmel, florida agricul- 
tural experiment station poultry veterinarian, 
has suggested. 

Infectious and secondary bronchitis are 
the two forms of the ill, he said, and listed 
gasping for breath, sneezing, and rattling 
noises in the windpipe, as typical symptoms 
of the first form. Only effects of the dis- 
ease, he said, are damaged ovaries prevent- 
ing future high egg production. Mortality 
rate is low. 

By correcting the primary condition, re- 
covery from secondary bronchitis without 
further treatment usually results, the south- 
ern veterinarian explained. 


Declining Alfalfa Yields 
New Research Target 


Declining alfalfa yields on Idaho’s cut- 
over lands are the new target of research 
scientists at the University of Idaho agricul- 
tural experiment station, the school has re- 
ported. 

Guy R. Anderson, assistant station bac- 
teriologist, said farmers get good to excellent 
yields on the first two alfalfa stands but 
with each succeeding rotation planting, a 
decline in plant size, density, and thriftiness 
is apparent. 

In addition to approaching the problem 
on the basis of plant nutrients, which ac- 
cording to the scientists, has so far pro- 
duced no results, experimentors are looking 
at soil microorganisms to determine how to 
increase legume growth by soil treatments, 
different inoculation strains, or by a com- 
bination of both. 


Learn Cow’s Milk Future 
By Age Conversion Data 


Department of Agriculture dairy scien- 
tists, using age conversion factors, can ap- 
proximate a young cow’s milk production at 
maturity, the University of Delaware agri- 
cultural extension service has reported. 

Delmar J. Young, university dairy special- 
ist, stated that ““The new conversion factors 
cut to a minimum the possible margin of 
error in estimating a cow’s mature produc- 
tion.” 


This estimate, he said, will furnish an 
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early analysis of her sire’s desirability as a 
breeding animal and will be a tremendous 
help to a farmer in deciding whether she 
is worth keeping as a milk cow. 


Canadian Purina Plans 


New Mill Near Toronto 


Ralston Purina Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
purchased an eight-acre tract of land in 
Scarborough township near Toronto for 
expansion purposes, George E. Pierce, vice 
president, has announced. 

Purina, he said, plans to build a mill on 
the tract to manufacture a full line of feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


Improved Ranges Aim of 
New Federal Research 


A new research project to help ranchers 
improve their pastures and ranges in the 
arid and subhumid regions of the west has 
been established recently, the Department 
of Agriculture has announced. 

“A major part of this research will be 
devoted to investigations of range reseeding, 
fertilization, and management formerly con- 
ducted by the U. S. forest service,” Dr. 
A. H. Moseman, agricultural research serv- 
ice director, said. 

Included in the new project, under the 
leadership of Dr. R. E. Wagner, field crops 
branch, ARS, in all USDA management 
research in the great plains area and in the 
Jornado experimental range near Las Cruces, 


N. Mex. 


MINERA 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "'so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 
BLEND of WER 
TRACE CONCENTRATE 
MINERALS 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals ... Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zine and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
“DP” “OK” - “CC” - "Vv" 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
are 
MADE STRONGER 
will 
LAST LONGER 
have 


GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 

WRITE TO: 
K. 1. Willis 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20 


WISCONSIN 


| LABORATORY 
FOUNDATION SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES 
DETERMINATIONS OF: 
VITAMIN 
ANTIBIOTICS 
ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin Dg chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — results 
in 8 to 10 days 
U.S.P. XIV or A.O.A.C. vitamin A 
assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 


Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 


Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services 


PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 


Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. BOX 2059-M 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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C. W. Sievert and Associates 
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Makes Good Feeds BETTER 
BETTER Feeds Make Customers! 


Fortify Your ~ 1) With 
“DIAMOND 
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LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


“THE SPARK PLUG of the RATION" 
for Cattle, Hogs, Chickens, Turkeys 


Live yeast enzymes, vitamins (including 
B12), and other factors improve appetite, 
digestion (including rumen aid), health, 
growth, and production. Increases feed 
utilization, lowers feed cost. 


Specially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 


for the DEALER TRADE 
L.C.L. and Carloads 


BADGER 


FEEDS, INC. 
Madison, Wis. 


GRADING 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 


WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 
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Russell- Miller Names a 
Manager for Mill Feed 


John R. Weddle has been appointed mill 
feed department manager of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, W. M. Steinke, 
executive vice president, has announced. 

Mr. Weddle joined the firm in 1949 and 
managed a branch warehouse at Waseca, 
Minn. In 1951 he transferred to its Minne- 
apolis offices and was named assistant pur- 
chasing agent, his position at the time of 
his recent appointment. 

He is a Kansas State College alumnus and 
holds a bachelor of science degree in agri- 
cultural economics and education. Mr. Wed- 
dle served five years in the armed services 
during World War II, attaining the grade 
of infantry captain. 


COTTON 

e MULTIWALL 

e BURLAP 
BAGS 


vency nenr ena company, inc. 


RANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


= 
Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 


Reliance 
FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 
216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT 
R. M. Miller has been named vice presi- 
dent of Stearns Magnetic, Inc., Milwaukee, 
the firm has reported. He previously was 
transmission plant manager and is now re- 
sponsible for all company sales, production, 
and engineering activities. 


Add Three New Members 
To Purchasing Group 


Three additional members have been 
named to the purchasing agents’ committee 
within the American Feed Manufacturers 
association, AFMA’s secretary-treasurer, W. 
T. Diamond has disclosed. The appoint- 
ments were made by Board Chairman Dean 
K. Webster Jr. 

A. E. Hayes of Moorman Mfg. Co., Quin- 
cy, Ill.; L. O. Hauskins of Nutrena Mills, 
Minneapolis; and Frank Rice of Early & 
Daniels, Cincinnati, have been appointed to 
complement the original committee, which 
was activated Feb. 15. 

Mr. Hayes has been named chairman of 
a special sub-committee on animal and ma- 
rine products; Mr. Hauskins in the field of 
vitamins, minerals, and antibiotic products; 
and Mr. Rice with molasses and fermenta- 
tion products. 

An open committee meeting at the time 
of each annual AFMA convention has been 
planned with its 1955 meeting scheduled for 
May 25 at Chicago. The committee, AFMA 
said, will confine its work to methods and 
mechanics of purchasing. 

According to Mr. Diamond, improvement 
in purchasing procedure is the committee's 
long range purpose with better understand- 
ing of mutual problems between buyer and 
seller, as its immediate goal. 


T. J. Hanley Dies at 95, 
Hanley Milling Founder 


After a brief illness, Thomas J. Hanley, 
founder of Hanley Milling Co., died at his 
Mansfield, Ohio, home recently. He was 95. 

Born in Limrick, Ireland, Mr. Hanley 
settled and established Hanley, Milling Co., 
at Coshocton, Ohio, with mills there and 
at West Lafayette. Mansfield later became 
the home of the firm’s main plant, where it 
operates today as Honegger-Hanley Mills, 
Inc. 
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Custom Mix 


It just can’t be possible that about the time you read this there will be only 
about five weeks or less until Christmas. We still have to make up our list 
of what we would like from Santa but current mail doesn’t let you forget that 
he is already packing his sack, judging by the solicitations for holiday business. 

Kenneth D. Lozier, vice president of St. Regis Paper Co., New York City, 
finds that traveling around giving talks does have its compensations. One of 
these is depicted here and it included an introduction to Marlene Hickman, 
queen of Kansas City’s American Royal. Mr. Lozier was in Kansas City to 
give his talk “Selling All the Way Through” before the Advertising & Sales 


Executives club. Shown in the photo left to right are Otis F. Bryan, president 

of the club; Robert P. Worden of St. Regis; Miss Hickman; and Mr. Lozier 

and Jack K. McIntyre, who also represents St. Regis in Kansas City. 
During a recent trip to New York City we ran into a former staff member 


of The Feed Bag at breakfast. It was a pleasant surprise to see John A. De 
Chant, who is now executive director of the Crusade for Freedom, which is a 
project of the American Heritage Foundation. 

We recently met W. L. (Bill) Stautz, who at one time was the leading 
salesman for the G. E. Conkey Co. when that firm was a power in the feed 
industry. He retired a number of years ago and took up residence in Gulfport, 
Miss. However, retirement was tough so he took up selling insurance for the 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. as a part-time job. You guessed it, now he is a 
full-time agent: and doing even better than he did in the feed industry. Any 
of his old friends can reach him at P. O. Box 322, Gulfport, Miss. 

Bill Earl, sales manager for Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, is an expert 
flyer and he has been very gracious in hauling our editor, Bruce W. Smith, 
around the country to get stories on feed plants. Bill at one time was an 
American Air Lines pilot and knows his way around the air lanes. 

Merle Schlief, president of Fort Dodge Feed Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
finally recovered from the four-straight World’s Series loss of his beloved 
Cleveland Indians. He has been named a 14-county distributor for J. C. 
Marlow Milking Machine Co., which sells mainly through feed firms. 


Carlton Boulay of Boulay Bros. Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has taken up resi- 
dence in Tucson, Ariz. He is going to see if he likes the country before he 
decides to settle permanently. 

Barbara Caspers, who is secretary to Richard Kathe at the American Feed 
Manufacturers association in Chicago, became Mrs. Ralph L. Brown on Oct. 16. 
She spent the honeymoon in Miami, Fla., and the fellows around the AFMA 
office figure she must have taken a sun-lamp along on the honeymoon because 
she came back with such a nice tan. 

We are happy to report that Frank Holt, Holt Products Co., Milwaukee, has 
joined the circle of our friends who have become grandfathers for the first 
time. It was E. W. Howe in 1911 who said: “There is only one thing for a 


man to do who is married to a woman who enjoys spending money and that 
is to enjoy earning it.” ... E.R. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


FABRIC CEMENT 


Makes Patching and Repair 
Work Easy on Any Material 
It Can Penetrate 


Repairs all types of bags, 
burlap, cotton or paper. Bags 
easily repaired whether in 
a pile, filled or empty. Also 
repairs all types of cloth, 
canvas and leather goods. A 
tough versa- 
tile adhesive 
with thou- 
sands of uses 
in home, 
repair shop 
and farm. 
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VAL-A COMPANY 
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“Immediate 
Delivery— 
Write for 


Trade Prices 
and FREE SAMPLE” 


VAL-A COMPANY 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. Root Street CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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feeding program 
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farm need | 


ARCADY FARMS 


MILLING COMPANY 
Dept. 9B6 


223 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. ................ 85 
Mayo Shell Corp. 30 
Mayville White Lime Works ............................ 70 
Merck & Co., Inc. 62 


O. W. Meyer Laboratories ...........................----- 106 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ............ 102 
Mowat, Wilson & Co. 81 
Murphy Products Co. ............ Inside Back Cover 
Herman Nagel Co. 107 
National Cottonseed Products Association -...102 
National Food Co. 91 
National Molasses Co. 101 


New England By-Products Corp. ...................- 94 


INCREASE SALES STAFF 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
has announced the appointment of Matthew 
F. Keane to its sales staff. He will handle 
multiwall paper sack sales in northern Ohio 
and northwestern Pennsylvania, the firm 
said, 


Nopco Chemical Co. 39, 61 
North East Feed Mill Co. 110 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 93 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. —.......000.2.02200.......- 99 
Pabst Brewing Co. 10 
Paetow Co. 104 
Philip R. Park, Inc. 41 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 18 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 8 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 101 
Reliance Feed Co. 108 
Ryde & Co. 97 
St. Regis Paper Co. 53 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 69 
Sargent & Co. 89 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 76 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 94, 97 
Shanzer Mfg. Co. 92 
Shellbuilder Co. 47 
C. W. Sievert & Associates -............0.2..20200.-..-- 108 
S:lmo Chemical Corp. 105 
W. J. Small Co. 20 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 82 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 110 
Standard Brands. Inc. 67 
Suns-t Feed & Grain Co., Inc. ........................ 106 
Swift & Co. 73 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 88 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. Livchasipiceeistncehaloicnadesenes 75 
Val-A Co. 109 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc. 79 
Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa Home:tead ............ 77 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 110 
Werthan Bag Corp. 95 
Bob White & Co. 110 
Wilber Feed Co., Inc. 111 


John W. Williamson & Sons, Inc. 87 


GOOD SERVICE! 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 
FISH MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
ALFALFA MEALS 
AND 
OTHER FEED INGREDIENTS 


BOB WHITE 
& COMPANY 


2001 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Phone: Webster 9-3155 © TWX CG 1151 


HUDSON SECURITY COMPOUND — 
PATENT 2433123 

For the control of spontaneous heating, 

mold, mildew and mow burn in hay and 

grain. Valuable distribution contracts 

available. Large warehouse stocks not 

required to obtain these contracts. 


HUDSON MFG. COMPANY 
SHERIDAN, MICHIGAN 


K. I. Willis Corp. -.... 107 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation ...... 107 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. .. 88 


JOBBERS OF 
FEEDS and MILLFEEDS 
OF ALL KIND... 
MALTSPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
26% DARK CORN DISTILLERS 
WISCONSIN DISTRIBUTORS 
STALEY'S 42% STA-MINO 4% FAT 
STALEY'S CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
STALEY'S 44% SOYBEAN MEAL 
STALEY'S CORN OIL MEAL 
PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 
“A Staley Customer Never 
Guesses — He Knows™ 


Can make up split cars of 
Staley’s Feeds. 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest 
Molasses Mixing Machinery 


Write or Call 


Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


P. O. Box 1981, East Lake Station 


HeEYwoop & RABB, INC. 


JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
GRAIN & FEED INGREDIENTS 


Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
3923 Ringgold Road 


Phone 9-4347 TWX CT 7048 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


SOYBEAN MEAL . . . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 
A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


A Complete Assortment of 


HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since 
414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
1.E-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


GRAIN ROLLERS—KRIMPERS. Roll, 
crack, crimp your grain without dust... get 
fast growth on less feed. Low cost, sizes 30 to 
500 bu. per hour — $154.50 up. Write Automatic 
Co., Box 132, Pender, Nebr. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FEED & PRODUCE BUSINESS for sale in 
Tomah, Wis. One block off the main street. 
Rent very low, excellent location. Small amount 
of capital needed. Write Janke Produce Company, 
Tomah, Wis. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE — in good dairy 
and poultry territory. Doing $80,000 business an- 
nually. Write Abraham Miller & Sons, Wilmot, 
Ohio. 


CARUS 


Added to your Feeds insures 
a Manganese content quickly 
assimilated by poultry and 
animals for maximum benefit. 
High testing, easily and thor- 
oughly mixable in feeds and 
concentrates. 

For prices and data write — 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. FB-54 LaSalle, Ill. 


COLBY 
MILLING 


INC. 
Phone 160 or 166 


TWX Colby 28 
Robinson Code 


COLBY 


GROUND GRAIN & GRAIN PRODUCTS 
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“A Success Story and New Targets for 
Increased Sales” was the theme of Ray 
Ewing Co.'s 1955 distributors’ conference 
held recently at Pasadena on its 10th anni- 
versary, the California firm has noted. 
Founder Ray Ewing opened the conference 
with a discussion of customer importance. 

Distributors and company personnel at- 
tending were: Tommy Thompson, Tommy 
Thompson Co., Fort Worth, Tex.: Bob Me- 
Cully, Robert E. McCully Co., Kansas City: 
Walt Krumbholz, Leo Cook Co., Seattle: 
Alan Bader, Bader, Inc., Ogden, Utah; Don 
Swanson, Blomfield-Swanson, Mineapolis; 
Vern Magnuson, V. A. Magnuson Sales Co., 


West Des Moines, Iowa; Bud Cook, Leo 
Cook Co., Portland, Ore.; and Kent Ewing, 
Odey Foster, Art Cletus, William Ewing Jr., 
Frank Hiltz, and Jesse Dixon, all of the 
Ewing Co. 

Pictured left to right are: 

Front — Messrs. Cletus, Thompson, Fos- 
ter, McCully, Krumbholz, Bader, and Swan- 
son. 

Center — Messrs. Bill Ewing, Van dyke, 
Begerow, Plonsky, Ray Ewing, Cook, Kent 
Ewing, and Dixon. 

In back are Messrs. Tilford, Magnuson, 
and Hiltz. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
—CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEEDS — Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR—Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings— write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC." 
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nememtber te remember 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 


BREWERS GRAINS 
CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
#1 MALT SPROUTS 
#2 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


GRINDING BARLEY 
OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 


CRIPPEN 
CLEANERS CLEAN 
CLEANER 


You'll be amazed how Crippen's modern cleaners 
increase your production and reduce operating costs. 


THEY ARE ENGINEERED TO FIT YOUR PARTICULAR 
CLEANING AND GRADING OF ALL KINDS 
OF SEEDS, GRAINS AND BEANS. 


Patented principles of air separation. 

Independent, accurate control on each operation. 

Close separation on all varieties and conditions. 

Product discharges above floor level for easy inspection 
AT THE MACHINE. Self-cleaning spouts. 

Variable speed screen shake. 

Two full-length, steel-back brushes assure clean, open screens. 
Screens visible and easily interchangeable from the front. 


CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 


FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


to you — 


— for your vote of confidence in helping us to estab- 
lish a reliable source of supply for NEW - - - - - 
COTTON—BURLAP—MESH BAGS 


— About a year ago when we an- 
nounced installation of complete 
new modern bag manufacturing, ma- 
chinery in Milwaukee, we felt the 
need in the industry for that same 
personal friendly interest and de- 
pendability which we have success- 
fully offered our USED BAG trade 
for 65 years. 


SINCE 1889 


— During this past year, your warm and generous 
response has proven to us that we have correctly 
anticipated your needs. 


— Thanks for letting us be of service! 
Bag Co. 


manufacturers — processors 
330 E. CLYBOURN ST. © MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. © BR. 6-4114 
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GS SERIES — large capacity 
with small floor space. Three 
screens. Two air operations. 
All-steel construction optional. 


ers. Actually two cleaners in 
one. Two full sets of screens, 
plus a rough scalper operate 


together for 2,000 bushels 
per hour, or separately on dif- 
ferent grains without changing 
screens. 


Screens slide in and out over the brushes. 
Screen pitch adjustable while operating. 
Lower power requirements; less floor space. 
Flood-proof, plug-proof hoppers with 
assure an even, full-width flow to screens. 


“over-the-top” feed 


H SERIES — 4 and 5 screen 
models. Tandem flow screens 
provide more USEFUL screen- 
ing area. Screen arrangement 
affords extra scalping or bot- 
tom screens for removing im- 
purities or grading to sizes. 


MODELS 234-A, 334-A — 
specialized custom cleaners. 
Floor space: 5'x 7'. Average 
25 bus. fine seed to 150 bus. 
grain per hour. 


Send the convenient coupon for full details 


CRIPPEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


503 Virginia Street 


e Alma, Michigan 


Please send free catalog and prices on Crippen products. 


CLEANERS e 
SEPARATORS 
MOBILE SEED CLEANERS 


SCALPERS € 


SCARIFIERS 
& POLISHERS 
& BAG CLEANERS 


BULK GRAIN CARLOADERS 
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“We like being a MURPHY dealer because 
MURPHY’S policy of never selling direct 
has helped us build a good 
feed business” 


“You know, in all the time we’ve been handling Murphy’s 
Concentrates and Murphy’s Minerals, we’ve never heard of a 
feeder buying direct from Murphy’s. And that’s because 
Murphy’s takes a real interest in their dealer organization. 
Murphy’s salesmen are always welcome in our place. They help 
a lot with sales and with merchandising. That helps to sell 
more Murphy Concentrates and Murphy Minerals. And we like 
that because Murphy’s Concentrates and Murphy’s Minerals 
do more for feeders than any other feed we know. Selling the 
feeder a feed that gets good, low-cost feeding results is good 
business; so we know Murphy business is good business. 

Our confidence in Murphy’s Products and the Murphy 
Products Company and its dealer policy, together with their 
sales and merchandising assistance, has helped us keep our 
business growing all year round. So, like we said before, 
Murphy’s takes a real interest in their dealers.” 


Fim and George Norton 
DeWitt, Nebraska 
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4 KEYS TO NEW FEED CUSTOMERS 
FOR YOU 


” al With the opening of the New King Midas Mill, King 
Midas dealers are being supplied many keys to new feed cus- 
tomers’ doors—greater community goodwill—increased business 
—higher profits. 

The remodeling and enlargement of the King Midas Feed Mill 
is a vital key to the improvement of King Midas Feed quality. This 
step insures a steady supply of uniform feeds, more rigidly controlled 
from ingredients to fresh finished product. 


Another key to more new feed customers is the faster delivery of feeds from modern warehouses where 
feeds are handled swiftly—smoothly. 

Still another key is whole-hearted dealer support by King Midas. Farm radio copy, feed copy and 
feeder meetings are constantly working for the dealer. Such advertising keeps King Midas Feeds before the 
public and results in increased business. 

If you’re interested in selling a top grade feed line through a certified King Midas dealership simply 
write Dept. D. L., King Midas Feed Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 
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ADVERTISING: DEALER AIDS: PRODUCT CONTROL: 


RADIO SCRIPTS WIRE HANGERS PUSH BUTTON MILL 
MAT SERVICES WINDOW DISPLAYS MODERN LABORATORY 
BOOKLETS LIVE DISPLAYS FAST HANDLING 

SIGNS FEED BOOKLETS FINEST INGREDIENTS 


FEEDER MEETINGS 
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